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The miners’ strike suggests 
the possibility of a coal fam- 
ine and its consequences, and that again suggests 
the possibility of an ultimate shortage of the coal 
supply and its effect upon civilization, which has 
come to be so inextricably dependent upon this 
fuel. Every now and then we are treated to vague 
alarms over the diminishing coal supply, though 
coal has grown steadily cheaper for a number of 
years. The London Spectator sums up the situa- 
tion as follows: 


Coal us. Niagara 


Cheap coal is a term of far-reaching significance. 
It is indispensable to industrial prosperity, for there 
is not an industry which does not employ steam, 
and to home comfort, since in this climate we need 
fires for warmth during the larger part of the year, 
and for cooking during the whole of it. Even a 
slight rise in price may have disastrous conse- 
quences to trade, and a siight rise at the pit’s mouth 
is apt to reproduce itself far more than propor- 
tionately as regards house coal. The annoyance 
and suffering consequent on dear coal grows as we 
think of it. It means lower wages—to all but col- 
liers—and more men out of work. As the cost of 
each industry becomes greater the smaller factories 
are closed one by one, and the larger factories 
reduce their output. This is what dear coal means 
to the producers—ruin to small employers, dimin- 
ished profits to large employers, and less work and 
less pay for the men employed. To the consumers 
it means higher prices, and to the poor even a 
slight increase in the cost of necessary articles 
is a positive hardship. There is not much left for 
clothes, for example, out of an agricultural la- 
borer’s income, and when woolen goods become 
dearer, the family have to pinch in their food in 
order to get them, or to put up with something less 
warm and less lasting. When we come to the 
hearth the consequences are felt even more uni- 
versally. Fires are a necessary of health—in some. 
winters almost a necessary of life. But among the 
poor even the preservation of life has to be dis- 
regarded when coal passes beyond a certain figure. 


While no one is likely to dispute these facts, 
the picture has another and a hopeful side in the 


scientific discovery of means by which the tre- 
mendous energy developed by the burning of coal 
may be replaced by other natural forces which 
now go to waste. One of these comes to hand 
in the account which follows of a new electrical 
discovery. First mention of this appeared in the 
London Mail. 


It is rather, indeed, a combination of previous 
discoveries than anything positively new, but it is 
a combination which, in the opinion of the dis- 
coverer, will revolutionize all known applications of 
electricity. Until now, the chief difficulty in the 
way of transmission of the electrical current over 
long distances has been the loss of power. The 
conducting metal gradually becomes hot, and the 
heat develops resistance. A good deal has been 
heard from time to time of Professor Dewar’s and 
Professor Fleming’s experiments in the liquefaction 
of gases. Oxygen, air, hydrogen have one after 
another been subjected to the process, the last 
named only becoming liquid at a temperature of 421 
below zero (Fahrenheit). Many non-scientific per- 
sons have probably wondered whether researches 
of this kind are ever likely to be of practical value. 
If Mr. Tesla is right, this very Philistine question 
is on the eve of receiving a triumphant answer. 
These liquid gases have been found to have a very 
remarkable action upon metals cooled in them, and 
the diminution of heat means a corresponding dim- 
inution of electrical resistance. These are the facts 
established by Professor Dewar and Professor 
Fleming, but it has been reserved for Mr. Tesla to 
show what lies behind the facts. He proposes 
to carry a metal tube, immersed in a trough con- 
taining sawdust and water, and placed some six 
feet below the surface, as far from the source of 
power as may be wanted. Through this surround- 
ing material he will force a current of liquid gas, 
which will freeze the enclosed metal, and thus neu- 
tralize the heat generated by the passage of the 
electric current. "There is no reason why this 
trough should not be carried across an entire con- 
tinent, and probably none why it should not be laid, 
like an ordinary cable, under the Atlantic or Pacific 


Ocean. Thus no appreciable electricity will be 
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wasted in transmission. The power derived in the 
first instance from Niagara may be carried as far 
as the trough goes, and be for all practical pur- 
poses as effective at the end of its journey as at 
the beginning. 


There seems to be no ade- 
quate regard in American 
cities for the sanitary virtues of quietness. In- 
deed to make a noise appears to be the protected 
right of any street loafer, huckster or hand-organ 
man. The police will not interfere with them, 
even in cases where the comfort and health of 
property owners is at stake. The follcwing article, 
inspired by an effort made to abate the noises of 
Chicago, is from the Medical Journal of Phila- 
delphia: 


The Noise Nuisance 


The chief of police has classified noises into the 
tolerable, the intolerable and the unavoidable. We 
should be inclined to exclude the first and third 
classes and classify all noises as intolerable. Cer- 
tainly all noises injurious to health are intolerable 
and avoidable. But our modern American cities are 
pandemoniac with avoidable noises. It is perhaps 
not far from the truth that the “nervousness” and 
waste energy of our people are due to the nerve- 
shattering noises of our life. The few nervous sys- 
tems that can withstand such ceaseless shocks are 
blunted into stupid dullness. Every physician and 
sanitarian should use all justifiable means to lessen 
the noise-nuisance and to bring such influences to 
bear upon executive officers of the city and town 
as may abate it. In Philadelphia the most disgrace- 
ful indifference to noise was found ultimately to be 
due to the fact that the police have found it useless 
to arrest and prosecute noise-makers as well as 
beggars, drunkards, insulters of women, etc., be- 
cause the magistrates at once discharge the offend- 
ers unfined; the police are thus powerless to curb 
such impudence and lawlessness. The political boss 
is always the aider and abettor of crime. The 
drunkards and rowdy boys bawl and yell unre- 
strained, the dogs bark, the crazy whistlers do their 
worst, the street venders bellow and the buyers of 
old rags outbellow them, the street-car men bang 
their bells, and the street-organs add to the din. 
In Brooklyn recently the street venders in every 
street, ‘ailing to invent a more diabolic noise, were 
ringing cow-bells. The modern trolley-car is the 
very acme of atrocity. It has been made so heavy 
and the crossing rails are so clumsily arranged that 
houses are jarred for a square every minute or two 
day and night, and dynamo-roar and bell-thumping 
are added. We have taught the young for a hun- 
dred years that making the most frightful noise is 
the way to express joy. How long will it take us 
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to teach the healthfulness of quiet? How soon shall 
we learn that one has no more right to throw noises 
than they have to throw stones into a house? Every 
physician knows the baleful effect of noise upon his 
patients, and every physiologist understands its 
pathogenic effect upon the nervous system. Above 
all things unnecessary noises at night should be 
mercilessly stopped. If all the physicians and medi- 
cal societies of a city should use their influence upon 
the city governors, the greater part of such noises 
could be eliminated. 





It is strange that so little 
serious attention has been 
given by scientists to the question of air resist- 
ence in moving bodies. No one who has played 
golf can fail to have been impressed by the 
fact that all golf balls are made with geometric 
grooves, actual practice showing that a ball with 
such an uneven surface flies farther than one that 
is perfectly smooth. Recently a Mr. Adams has 
made experiments upon one of our railroads with 
an engine shaped like a cigar and cars made to 
follow a design which would offer the least re- 
sistance to the air, his theory being that to attain 
the highest speed with > train this inertia of the 
air must be overcome. The Scientific American in 
speaking of the importance of this question says: 


Speed and Air 


Considering how greatly it affects the problems of 
high-speed transportation, whether by train, trolley, 
automobile, bicycle, or even by those elusive phan- 
toms, the airships and dirigible balloon, it is truly 
astonishing that we are possessed of so little data 
of a practical kind on the subject of air resistance to 
moving bodies. We say this with a full apprecia- 
tion of the experimental work that has been done 
with whirling bodies and by means of gauges car- 
ried upon moving trains; for, despite the facts that 
have been thus acquired, it is certain that they have 
yielded comparatively few data that are of practical 
value as applied to the air resistance to large bodies 
of broken contour and uneven surfaces traveling at 
high rates of speed. If our readers will take the 
trouble to look up a few of the treatises that have 
been written upon the question of train resistance, 
they will find that, whereas the author in each case 
proceeds as upon firm ground when he is speaking 
of wheel resistance, axle resistance, internal re- 
sistance of engines, etc., as soon as he enters the 
field of air resistance he moves with halting steps, 
as one uncertain of his foothold or moving in the 
dark. There is a growing conviction among rail- 
road men that, although Mr. Adams may be at- 
tempting to prove too much, he is opening a ques- 
tion that is of far greater importance in the eco- 
nomics of transportation than has generally been 
supposed. We ourselves have long been of the 
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opinion that if a series of tests were to be carried 
out under varying conditions, and with every re-. 
finement of scientific accuracy, to determine the ex- 
act amount of atmospheric resistance due to what 
we might call (adopting the language of the ship 
designer) the “bow wave,” the “wake” and the 
“skin friction” of a train, the results would be as 
surprising as they would be valuable. If form has 
such an important relation to speéd in a body mow- 
ing through the fluid, water, it is surely not un- 
reasonable to suppose that form has some relation 
to speed in a body moving four or five times as 
swiftly through the fluid, air. It is true, as our 
correspondent states, that the train carries along 
with it strata of air; but so does the ship carry 
strata of eddying water, and it is in the endeavor 
to reduce the speed of these currents, and so avoid 
the loss of power due to setting them in motion, 
that a Columbia or a Shamrock is sheathed with 
costly metal alloy and burnished to the smooth- 
ness of glass. The smoothing down of the irregu- 
larities in the surface of a train is done to reduce the 
velocity of these air currents and limit the air re- 
sistances mainly to those due to displacement at the 
engine, and replacement at the last car of the train. 





We can only quote a portion 
Fora Stronger Race oF an interesting article in 
the New York Evening Post upon the growing 
acquaintance of Americans with out-of-doors. 
For several years now the deficiencies of our life 
have been growing more apparent and have even 
affected the physical well-being of Americans who 
have not unjustly been typified by people of other 
countries as thin, angular and dyspeptic. By de- 
grees, however, the love of out-door sport has 
grown, and the past decade has seen so remarkable 
a growth of interest in the cultivation of these 
pastimes that it bids fair to make itself felt in the 
physique of an early generation of our succes- 
sors. To revert to the article in question: 


The two most potent agencies in getting p-ople 
out-doors are probably the bicycle and the game 
of golf. The prediction thirty years ago that a 
man or woman would soon be able to mount a 
saddle supported between two little wheels, and on 
this cover, without serious fatigue, an extent of ter- 
ritory that no horse could cover comfortably in 
the same time, would have been received with de- 
rision. But this has come to pass. Without dis- 
puting the great value of pedestrianism, and the 
delight and physical benefit of horseback riding, 
the bicycle gets people out-doors who will not walk 
and who cannot ride. Golf, gaining a foothold 
as an imported fashionable fad, has outgrown any 
such designation, and made itself a place in Ameri- 
can life. Its usefulness consists in the fact that 
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the game is a sufficient test of skill to attract play- 
ers, and that the players must do their work in the 
country open. Thus, while skill is matched against 
skill, the players are walking miles over the velvet 
green, with the beautiful sky in sight overhead and 
the beautiful landscape spread all around. It is a 
question whether our schools are doing all they 
could and should do to foster love for the ever- 
present nature by assisting in revealing its beauties. 
How many colleges hand diplomas to young men 
who are not taught even the names of the largest 
constellations in the heavens! We could cite one 
which did this thirty years ago, and which, with as- 
tronomy as a “junior optional,” set the young men 
who selected that branch to figuring the diameter of 
the moon’s shadow in an eclipse, instead of intro- 
ducing them to the bright worlds above them. How 
much, again, do the schools neglect the floral beau- 
ties of the fields, and how technical is much of the 
instruction about them that they give. Can one 
school-child in fifty (and, we may add, grown folk) 
give the correct names of half the flowers that 
decorate our fields and road paths? If botany is 
taught, is not effort directed rather to instruct in 
classifications designed by man than to introduce 
the child to the flowers by name, with a little knowl- 
edge of their medical or other uses? Give a child 
this knowledge, and he will find interest at once 
in what he now classifies in scores as simple weeds. 
Good work in such enlightenment has been done in 
recent years by the publication of books to help 
the student of nature in this kind of nomenclature, 
but how many school courses include any of these 
in their list of text-books? Bird life is still more 
neglected. The ignorance of the average country 
boy (and man) about the birds that nest and fly 
around him, is monumental. We could cite the case 
of a farmer who, hearing a turtle dove cooing in 
an orchard near by, remarked, “Hear that owl.” 
Almost all children old enough to go to school 
would fail in the examination if asked to give the 
names of the birds put up in a walk along a mile 
of any country lane. To them the whole sparrow 
family are “chippies,” all birds of brilliant plumage 
orioles, and all swift darters through the upper air 
swallows. To name a distant bird from its flight 
would be something they had never considered pos- 
sible, and they would do no better classifying bird- 
notes than the farmer did with his “owl.” What an 
opening of out-doors it would be to such children 
if an afternoon a week were given to a walk with a 
teacher who could give them the names of the 
feathered beauties, tell them a few elementary facts 
about their habits, and so start them on inquiries 
of their own. A few such classes in every county 
would render it less difficult to keep birds alive in 
the fields, instead of tearing their bodies to pieces 
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at the dictation of milliners. All this higher educa- 
tion, as we would have it called, will come. We 
have broken away from parlors and ballrooms for 
our summer amusements, we have idealized tan and 
muscle, and soon we shall demand “nature lessons” 
in our schools, just as manual training has ceased 
to be an innovation. The great preparatory school 
for this should be at home; and the parent who will 
fit himself as teacher will find an awakening of in- 
terest in his pupils, the only alarming feature of 
which will be the demands that it will make on his 


information. 


It is only when special atten- 
tion is directed to it that we 
begin to realize how very general has become the 
habit of adulteration and substitution in business 
matters. Everyone is familiar with the numerous 
instances which have occurred in painting, such 
as that of Trouillebert, who could paint a better 
Corot than Corot himself, or of the infinity of 
pictures auctioned off for veritable “old masters,” 
which are mere daubs by modern copyists. The 
thing extends far beyond this, and affects us more 
intimately in the fraudulent material which enters 
into our daily life. In the Saturday Evening Post 
of Philadelphia, Mr. Charles M. Skinner deplores 
the prevalence of falsity of this kind. He says: 


The citizen no doubt owns a book that is a mat- 
ter of pride to him: a limited edition of some favor- 
ite author, with special plates and a tasteful bind- 
ing. He keeps it on his shelf where he can see the 
outside of it, and reads something else, because it 
is too fine to handle. After some years he notices 
that the edges of the leaves are turning brown; 
after another while the paper begins to chip and the 
print to look muddy; one day he cracks a leaf 
through, while bending it. Lo! the paper is made 
of wood pulp, and is worthless. He buys a hand- 
some chair in one of the shops where they sell 
evervthing from collar buttons to pulpits, and as- 
sembles the family to admire it. It is pretty, and 
no mistake, with its gracefully wrought arms, its 
neatly tapering legs, its soft cushion in delicate 
colors, its carven back. He puts it near the regis- 
ter, the radiator or the fireplace, and in time he 
finds that the veneer which represented rosewood, 
mahogany or cherry is peeling off, that the carving 
on the back is composition, that the rep in the seat 
is sleazy. that the whole thing is drying and be- 
coming disjoined. He orders a frame for one of 
his pictures and the gold blackens, the carving 
cracks off because it is not carved, and the wood 
It is raw wood and bogus gold. He finds 


An Age of Imitations 


cracks. 


a charming little French bronze: a nymph with 
draperies floating about her and rising so lightly 
that she seems about to fly. 


One day he drops 
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He finds 
His 
son collects. postage stamps until he buys a bunch 
of rarities at a high figure, or pays ten cents for a 
new, uncanceled issue from Samoa that has a face 


her and she breaks like a piece of coal. 
that he has paid $150 for a figure in spelter. 


value of a dollar. Then somebody tells him that 
it is an easy matter to copy stamps in photogravure 
and print them in color, and he drops into a chair 
and thinks it quite hard. The victim of commercial 
enterprise sits at his fireside on a chair warranted to 
last for five years, with his feet in paper-soled slip- 
pers and his plump form in an all-wool suit that 
came from a shoddy mill in Vermont, and tries to 
digest his dinner after drinking wine from Cali- 
fornia, enriched in France with water, fusel-oil and 
logwood, and coffee made of ochre, beef blood and 
peas, and he wonders if sin comes natural to people 
who sell things. He recalls masters in the museum 
that are as sound as if they had left their studios 
but fifty years ago; carved Buddhas in wood that 
after two centuries shows no warp or crack; Am- 
sterdam and Oxford prints, readable and tough, 
though nearly three centuries old; German and 
Italian furniture that can be used every day, yet 
was made before the soldiers were born who fought 
in our Revolution; Oriental rugs that have done 
duty in Eastern palaces for four centuries and have 
not yet lost their color. Then he turns to Bellamy 
and hopes that things will be different in 2000. 





According to an acute writer 
on the staff of the Com- 
mercial Advertiser of New York, there is grow- 
ing a strong tendency among literary reviewers 
to indulge in unseemly flattery of their favorite 
authors. The writer instances the case of a re- 
viewer who goes into perfect rhapsodies over 
what he is sure he will find in Mr. James Lane 
Allen’s new book, when he has had time to read 
it. This instance leads the writer to say of au- 
thors and critics that: 


Authors as Pets 


It is probable that sense persists in an author 
longer that it is supposed to. We do not share in 
that low view of authors which is so prevalent in 
the literary periodicals. It is seldom that an author 
shows his claws and spits when you stroke him, 
but it does not follow that he is totally indifferent 
to the personality of the stroker or to the kind of 
stroking. That is where he differs from other kinds 
of pets. A cat would as lief be fondled by an idiot 
boy if he were good to it. An author would not. 
This may sound elementary, but it is a fact that is 
utterly unknown to hundreds of contributors to cur- 
rent literary comment. We sometimes hear the 
matter discussed from the point of view of the 
reader who may be disappointed or misled, and may 
complain that criticism has fallen on evil days. But 

















no one opposes it for the author’s sake. He is sup- 
posed to be pleased by it. He is a man and a 
brother, and we have no right to assume he 1s not 
above it. The belauded author must sometimes feel 
silly. He must sometimes prefer to be criticised 
than cooed to, and when we write of him as if he 
were a new make of chainless bicycle, and we owned 
stock in the company, it does not always make him 
happy. If possible one should rid himself of that 
cynical view of human nature as always and every- 
where at the mercy of the flatterer, however unskil- 
ful he may be. Tell any plain friend of yours that 
his beauty makes you glad and he will lose patience 
with you. Compliment any cross-eyed girl on her 
lovely orbs and she will fly out at you. To a cer- 
tain extent this rule applies to authors, though the 
limits are more elastic and it is rare that they openly 
revolt. Here and there an honest author is made 
to feel very sheepish by those gorgeous offerings 
of praise. “Supreme artistry of style,” “miracles of 
observation,” “rapture,” and “pure delight” must 


give modest merit something of a turn. What is 
left over for the out-and-out divinities? One should 
keep a few hosannas for the next world. Authors 


are not all Bunthornes, and they have some sense 
of relative values. They know the difference be- 
tween the critic with a standard of his own and the 
reviewer whose sole outfit is a vocabulary like a bill- 
beard. They know it, and many of them suffer 
under certain kinds of eulogy. But the pity of it is 
that they suffer in silence. They reply to their 
critics often enough, but to the men who praise 
them foolishly they say never a word. If they 
would burst out on some rapturous appreciator once 
in a while and shake him in the full public gaze, it 
would be a good thing all around. It would help 
to remove some misconceptions. 





Every housekeeper will wel- 
come a suggestion which will 
alleviate and not aggravate the difficulties which 
are making the care of the home and its com- 
missary department more and more difficult. In 
a small volume recently brought out by Miss 
Ellen Richards, instructor of sanitary chemistry 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
situation is stated at length, but no adequate 
solution of the troubles at hand is yet offered. 
The book is analyzed by a writer in the Spring- 
field Republican, who says of our effort to find 
some scientific means of ameliorating the hard- 
ships of the modern housekeeper : 


Housekeeping in the 
Future 


While housekeepers dream of this rosy future, 
they neglect what inventive science has already ac- 
complished, and run their establishments in a man- 
ner that would bankrupt a factory. The reasons 
for this state of doubt and discontent are not hard 
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to discover. First comes the corruntion of old- 
fashioned domestic simplicity and the adoption of 
a higher and artificial standard of living. Not only 
do women more easily feel ashamed of doing their 
own housework, but they feel obliged to live on a 
scale which makes that work much more formid- 
able. To say that they are less strong or less ca- 
pable of work than their mothers and their grand- 
mothers would be a conclusion hard to prove, but 
there can be no doubt that they are not so generally 
trained to work. The small home industries of 
spinning, weaving, butter-making, preserving, etc., 
which used to occupy the hands of mother and 
daughters, have disappeared, and the migratory 
character of much home life destroys incentive to 
pride and zeal in caring for the homestead. As the 
author says, “The family ‘resides,’ now here, now 
there; they hire a ‘place,’ and the children, instead 
of adding each day some improvement, hack the 
trees, if there are any, bang the furniture, and dig 
up the walk.” What landlord will say that the 
picture is exaggerated? 

While on the one side changed conditions and 
the demands of fashion have made housewives in- 
creasingly dependent upon hired help, the supply of 
domestics has not kept pace, and the wail goes 
up everywhere that bad is rapidly going to worse. 
Unless the situation of the house and the character 
of the work satisfy the fastidious taste of appli- 
cants, domestics are not to be had on any terms, 
and when they come the blessing is often doubtful. 
A bright woman recently condensed her philosophy 
of life into the observation that she hired a “girl” 
a while to rest her body, and then did the work 
herself a while to rest her head. It is doubtful 
whether our democratic air will ever produce a 
race of trained and responsive servants, such as the 
aristocratic institutions of the old world have pro- 
duced, and we must console ourselves for broken 
china, sciolistic cookery and domestic insurrection, 
etc., by the reflection that the country merely has 
the defects of its qualities. 

But whatever the causes may be the conditions 
of life seem to be found by an increasing number 
of people unpleasant and barely tolerable, and many 
schemes of reform have been broached. Some look 
for the appearance of a great housekeeping trust, 
which will take all the cares of the house off the 
shoulders of an individual. Some fly to the hotel; 
some travel in Europe; others seek cities where 
they can find flats with restaurants attached. In 
some places the experiment has been tried of get- 
ting in men from outside to do the work, thus dis- 
pensing with the presence of in-living domestics. 
Some see salvation in little communes of congenial 
neighbors with a common dining-room. Others 
put their hope for the future in automobiles from a 
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co-operative kitchen, to come three times a day 
bearing supplies smoking hot, and carrying away 
the dishes of the previous meal to be washed. 





A writer in the Children’s 
Page of the Chicago Record 
calls attention to a forgotten author thus: 


Forgotten Authors 


There are many cases in the history of books 
where famous writers’ names have lived long after 
people had forgotten their writings, but it is not 
common for a book to last after its author has 
been forgotten. Readers are naturally interested in 
the writers who instruct and entertain them, and 
they wish to know how they lived and looked, how 
they wrote, and how they talked, whether they were 
poor or rich—almost every reader asks these ques- 
tions after he has finished reading a book that he 
has enjoyed. And in some casés, where great 
books have been handed down the ages without 
trace of the men who wrote them—the book of Job 
and the great German Nibelungen Lied are two of 
this sort—men have spent a whole lifetime trying to 
find some trace of their writers. 

It is very strange, therefore, that so widely 
known a book as Swiss Family Robinson should 
have lived nearly ninety years, while the very name 
of the Swiss scholar who wrote it is known to few. 

Its author, Johann Rudolf Wyss (pronounced 
Veess), was born at Bern, Switzerland, March 13, 
1781. Very little is known about him now, but it 
is very certain that his life of forty-nine years was 
a useful one. He was a professor and a librarian 
in his native town, and wrote several books on the 
legends and traditions of Switzerland. He was also 
a poet, and one of the Swiss national hymns was 
written by him. He died March 30, 1830. 

Swiss Family Robinson, like a great many other 
well-known books, seems to have been written sim- 
ply for its author’s own pleasure. Such books fre- 
quently become very popular, for what pleases a 
good writer is apt to please other people far more 
than the most studied work. It was a variation of 
Robinson Crusoe, and was written in German 
and published in 1812. After Robinson Crusoe 
was published in England many imitations of it 
appeared in the different languages of Europe. 
There were women Crusoes, twin Crusoes, Crusoes 
without an island, French, German, Italian Cru- 
soes, and many others. Swiss Family Robinson 
was one of them, evidently the only one worthy to 
live. It was translated into French in 1813 by the 
Baroness de Montolieu, another Swiss writer, and 
in 1824 she wrote a continuation of the story that, 
like the continuation of Robinson Crusoe, is not 
thought to be nearly so good as the original story. 

Probably in all history there is no case of a book 
becoming so completely separated from its author. 
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The following interesting 
facts regarding the displace- 
ment of Bessemer Steel is from the American 
Machinist : 


The Death of Bessemer 


One essential feature of the operation of the now 
familiar law, only so lately enunciated by Darwin, 
of “the survival of the fittest,” is not infrequently 
lost sight of, and that is that no survival is ever 
more than a temporary one. The process of evo- 
lution in nature and in art is active and unceasing. 
While the fittest is continually surviving, it is only 
superseding what was previously fittest, and is in 
turn to be succeeded by what shall prove more fit. 
There is no continual reproduction of precisely the 
same thing, There is continual differentiation which 
brings the opportunity for continuously new selec- 
tions. The non-recognition of this leads us often to 
accept as final what is necessarily only transitional, 
and to prepare for the endurance of what can last 
but for a time and must then be swept away. 
When we have built so well—not that we ever 
build too well—it is discouraging to have to tear 
down and rebuild. We try to get all that we can 
out of things before we let them go. We like to 
wear things out completely, notwithstanding that 
the last of the wearing out is always a losing opera- 
tion. Better give up the things earlier, and often 
much earlier. Just now it is the Bessemer process 
that they are talking about, and there are signs 
that its days are numbered. The coming of it was 
one of the most revolutionary of industrial events. 
It belittled at once the wrought-iron industry, giv- 
ing us a better metal for nearly every purpose, and 
which could be produced with one-fourth the fuel 
and one-third the labor. We are told that in Great 
Britain, where three million tons of wrought iron 
were produced annually, only one million tons are 
produced now, and the results are in the same di- 
rection in Germany and in the United States. Now 
it would seem that the Bessemer process in its turn 
is one day to become a back number. The open 
hearth steel process is not only making more 
marked and rapid progress in its ways and means of 
production, but the material thereby produced is 
also advancing in appreciation and consequent de- 
mand. Advanced engineers are acquiring the habit 
of specifying open hearth steel for a variety of 
structural and other purposes. The objection to 
the destruction, or, what is nearly the same, the 
reconstruction of existing plants because they have 
cost so much is a trivial one, and it has but one 
answer. Those who yield first to the inevitable in 
industrial advancement, and who secure first the 
advanced positions which become successively at- 
tainable, are the first to achieve the latest suc- 


cesses. 
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Compulsory Arbitration in New Zealand 


Te 


[In 1894, New Zealand, weary of industrial war- 
fare, enacted Compulsory Arbitration. “The spe- 
cial and primary object of the act was to bring 
about industrial peace, and in so far as it has sub- 
stituted orderly and methodical hearing and adjudi- 
cation by impartial State tribunals for the loose, 
violent and haphazard methods of the strike and 
the lockout, it has succeeded in bringing about in- 
dustrial peace.” We quote Mr. W. P. Reeves, who 
as New Zealand’s minister of labor drafted the 
Compulsory Arbitration bill, and worked strenuously 
for its passage. In England and America employers 
and trades unionists have thus far met with hostil- 
ity the suggestion that the New Zealand measure 
might be profitably studied and possibly tried. The 
Anthracite Coal Strike has, however, brought forci- 
bly before the American public the necessity of 
adopting some means for the abolishment of in- 
dustrial warfare. Those who would study the New 
Zealand law should read A Country Without 
Strikes,* by Henry D. Lloyd. We give here a brief 
account of the tribunals taken from this book, and 
two articles descriptive of the operation of the law 
in New Zealand. ] 

The Tribunals. 

There are two kinds of tripunals: Boards of 
Conciliation and a Court of Arbitration, and in 
both the workingmen and the employers are 
equally represented by men of their own choice. 
There is a Board of Conciliation in every “indus- 
trial district,” and the country is divided into as 
many industrial districts by the Governor-General 
as seems advisable. There is but one Court of 
Arbitration for the whole country. The Boards 
of Conciliation have four to six members, and 
are chosen every three years in each district by 
elections held separately by the associations of 
employers and the associations of employees, un- 
der procedure carefully arranged by law, and un- 
der the supervision of a Government officer called 
the Clerk of Awards. The boards upon organiza- 
tion elect as chairman an outsider, “some impar- 
tial person,” and “willing to act.” The chairman 
votes only in case of a tie. 

The Court of Arbitration consists of three per- 
sons who hold for three years, appointed by the 
Governor-General, and of the three appointees, 
one must be chosen by him from men nominated 
by the workingmen, and one from among men 
nominated by the capitalists. The third is a 
Judge of the Supreme Court. This democratic 
representation of labor and capital insures to each 
throughout the proceedings that their interests 
are protected by men of their own class, familiar 
with the conditions of their life and industry. 
It insures that the casting vote of the chairman 


*Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00. 


is given with men by his side to make clear all 
the technicalities and difficulties of the questions 
at issue. The selection of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court to preside and to give the final and decisive 
vote, satisfies the contestants and the people that 
the State, on its side, contributes to the inquiry 
and the decision the best that it has of dignity, 
experience and impartiality. 

If the question before the board or court is 
of more than usual complexity, two experts may 
be chosen by the two parties to act as full mem- 
bers of the court, and to see that the decision 
is made with full understanding of all the points. 
Experts are frequently called in in this way. For 
special emergencies there may be special boards 
elected. 

Neither board nor court intervene in any dis- 
pute of their own motion, but like other courts 
only when one of the parties or both appears 
before them. ‘i:e compulsion in the law is not 
that the State of itself compels the parties to 
arbitrate, but that if one desires to arbitrate in- 
stead of fighting, the State says the other must 
not fight but arbitrate. the moment either side 
with a grievance, or any apprehension of a strike 
or lockout, summons the other before the board 
or court, it becomes a punishable offence for the 
workmen to stop work, or the employer to close 
down. Both must keep on until the board or court 
has come to a final decision. 

Working of the New Zealand Laws. 

The following article is by Mr. W. P. Reeves, 
and was first published in the London Express: 

The arbitration law has been in constant use in 
New Zealand for about four years and a half. 
During those years there has never been a time 
when there has not been a dispute pending before 
one or other of the Conciliation Boards or the 
Central Arbitration Court. I cannot say from 
memory what the exact number of disputes finally 
adjusted has been; but, so far, they cannot be 
less than sixty or seventy. Most of these have 
been carried, on appeal from some Conciliation 
Board, to the Arbitration Court and settled there. 

In about two cases out of seven the Conciliation 
Boards have been able successfully to arrange the 
disputes. Even where they have not done so, it 
by no means follows that their labors have been 
useless. Very often the appeal to the Arbitration 
Court is merely on one or two points out of many 
involved, and the advice of the Conciliation Board 
is accepted on the others. Often, too, most of 
the parties to a dispute have been ready to accept 
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a Board’s suggestions; but it has needed the firm 
hand of the Arbitration Court to bring one or two 
stubborn men to acquiescence. 

The process may be tedious, but it is not costly. 
Lawyers are not employed as counsel before either 
the Boards or the Court unless all parties to the 
action agree thereto, and they very seldom do 
agree. A firm of employers may appear by a 
manager or accredited representative, a trade 
union is usually represented by its secretary or 
other official. During the hearing, of course, the 
factories concerned remain open, and work goes 
on as usual. 

Employers are secured not only against a dead 
stop of business, but against the ordinary kinds 
of competition by under-cutting rivals. In the 
organized trades all the shops of a district have 
to keep the same hours and pay the same wages. 
No man may filch trade from a neighbor by sweat- 
ing his own people. The fair-minded employer 
now knows where he is, and is freed from many 
anxieties. 

For six years there has virtually been neither 
strike nor lockout in New Zealand. All these, ex- 
cepting the first, have been years of remarkable 
and increasing prosperity. During the time of 
depression which came before them wages had 
fallen. With improving times employers would 
have been faced by resolute demands from trade 
unions for a return to former high rates of pay, 
and had there been no arbitration system in work- 
ing order a series of very bitter conflicts must 
have ensued. This has been avoided. Workmen 
and workwomen have gained notable advances of 
pay, and also improved conditions as to hours of 
labor and otherwise. 

But this has come about gradually, and only 
after careful and painstaking inquiry. Many of 
the demands of labor have been refused; many 
more have been modified. In no case has an in- 
dustry been throttled or crippled. Not only can 
we claim that no factory has been closed for a 
single day in New Zealand by labor war, but we 
can claim that the peace thus obtained has not 
been bought at the dear price of hampered in- 
dustry and discouraged enterprise. When the 
Arbitration act came into operation the number 
of hands returned as employed in the registered 
factories was about 26,000. It is now not far 
short of 50,000. A percentage of this striking 
increase may be due to more thorough registra- 
tion. Far the larger part of it represents an 
actual increase of industry. 

It is frequently asked how could you possibly 
enforce an award of the Arbitration Court upon 
an employer or a union stubbornly determined to 
go tonrall lengths rather than obey it? In the 
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first place, for nearly five years the law has been 
in constant use without a single exhibition of this 
desperate resistance. That alone should be evi- 
dence of some weight with such a duel. It is 
not likely in a British community. It is quite 
true that an employer could go out of business 
rather than obey an award, and that the court 
could not prevent him from doing so. But em- 
ployers are not given to ruining themselves merely 
because they may not like the decision of an im- 
partial tribunal. 

It is suggested that the decision itself might be 
ruinous. There need be no fear of that. Ex- 
perience has shown that if arbitrators err at all 
it is almost invariably in the direction of over- 
caution. They may show too great a desire to 
“split the difference”; they are not in the least 
likely to impose intolerable conditions either 
upon masters or men. 

An employer who has a choice between accept- 
ing a legal decision arrived at after painstaking 
inquiry, and being taken into court and fined, will 
almost always accept the decision. In a very few 
cases he may run the risk of being fined once, 
but he will not lay himself open to a second pen- 
alty. That is the New Zealand experience. On 
the other hand, it has been flatly declared that the 
court cannot coerce trade unions. Vivid pictures 
have been painted of the tragic absurdity of en- 
deavoring to collect funds from trade unions by 
distraining on the goods of poor workmen whose 
union is their funds, and who are themselves pen- 
niless. The answer to that is that poverty-strick- 
en unions, composed of penniless workers, are 
only too thankful to accept the decision of a 
State tribunal. 

They cannot strike against a powerful em- 
ployer; much less can they hope to starve out a 
court of arbitration. It is possible it may not al- 
together please them, but it is all they are likely 
to get. The Arbitration Court, therefore, is as 
potent to deal with trade unions as with em- 
ployers. Wealthy unions it can fine. Penniless 
unions are helpless to. fight it. Finally, at its 
back is the mighty force of public opinion, which 
is sick of labor wars, and determined that the 
experiment of judicial adjustment shall have a 
full and fair trial. 


One Way to End a Coal Strike. 

This account of the settlement of a New Zealand 
coal strike, by Henry D. Lloyd, appeared in the 
New York World: 

During the last five years there have been some 
severe struggles between the coal-mine owners 
and coal miners of New Zealand. There was this 
striking similarity to the situation in this coun- 
try—the coal of New Zealand is controlled by a 
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ring, one of the few “trusts” in that country. 
The fuel supply is in the hands of its most power- 
ful and wealthy private transportation interests. 
The regulation of supply and price is absolute, 
and extends to an alliance with the “coal ring” 
of Australia to prevent any relief to the public 
from the mines of New South Wales. The work- 
ingmen on their side are thoroughly organized, as 
in Pennsylvania. Between these two formidable 
bodies irreconcilable differences, as in Pennsyl- 
vania, have arisen as to wages, hours and other 
conditions of labor. 

The people of New Zealand, tired of being 
brought to the verge of financial panic and civil 
war time after time by strikes that racked the 
social structure to its foundations, made up their 
minds that while capital and labor should be left 
free to haggle and struggle all they chose they 
should never again be allowed to make war on 
the public by making war on each other. They 
could have all the vendettas, and duels, and pri- 
vate wars their differences of opinion and interest 
called for, but these must be fought out as other 
citizens must fight out their business disputes— 
in a civilized court-room of arbitration. 

In the case of the New Zealand “strike with a 
difference” the official corresponding to the one 
who is becoming so well known to our newspaper 
readers as “the President of the United Mine 
Workers,” after exhausting every private effort 
for settlement, did not go to issuing “ultimatums” 
to the mine-owners or “statements” to the public. 
He and his associates in the direction of the union 
entered suit in its name against the mine owners 
under the Arbitration law. The “coal barons” 
were thus placed in the position any one occupies 
who finds himself sued in a court. 

This coal case occurred when the Arbitration 
law was young and the coal company made de- 
fendant took high ground and sent a representa- 
tive to say that they would not appear. They 
were informed that in doing so they would suffer 
the same consequences as in any other court. 
Judgment would be given against them by default 
and would certainly be enforced. Upon this they 
decided to appear. 

In both the lower court, called the Conciliation 
Board, and the upper and final one, the Court of 
Arbitration, the coal company asked that their 
lawyers might represent them. The law does not 
favor such interposition of paid and professional 
advocates, and requires that the consent of both 
parties be necessary for the admission of lawyers. 
In this case, the miners refused their consent, and 
the case was argued by practical miners on one 
side and practical employers on the other. Both 
the courts were composed of representatives 
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elected, in equal numbers, by the organizations of 
labor and capital, with an impartial Chairman. 
In the Arbitration Court this place is held by a 
Judge of the Supreme Court. If there were such 
an Arbitration Court in Pennsylvania, it would 
be presided over by Judge Green, or some other 
associate justice of the Supreme Court. 

Experts were called in, as the law permits, to 
assist the Board of Conciliation and the Arbitra- 
tion Court in deciphering the more technical 
points, and remained with them during the prep- 
aration of their decision. 

The decisions df the court—there was more 
than one coal “strike” before it—dealt with ob- 
scure technical details of mining and with broad 
questions of policy with equal success. Some of 
the demands of the men were granted, some re- 
fused. The company lost some points, but gained 
others. A settlement was made and ordered by 
the court to kold good for two years. For two 
years ahead the company could make contracts 
without “strike clauses”; the miners could incur 
obligations, like the purchase of a home, with no 
fear of stoppage of work and income by strike or 
lockout. 

The New Zealand coal miners kept on at work 
all through their “strike’—a strike in a court- 
room—wages and dividends continued coming 
in to the families of the workers and the capital- 
ists, and the supply of coal to the hearthstones 
and wheels of industry of the public was uninter- 
rupted. 

One of the magnates of the Pennsylvania 
region, who is said to “voice the sentiments of 
all the operators,” is quoted as saying that “ar- 
bitration is absurd_and impracticable”; that “a 
great corporation having millions of dollars of 
property could not place its interests in the hands 
of outsiders who knew nothing about the property 
and about the manner of conducting the business. 
They might arbitrate to the ruin of the company’s 
interests. There is too much at stake, too many 
details of business which a board of arbitration 
would know nothing about to make arbitration 
possible.” But in New Zealand the manager 
of one of the principal corporations concerned in 
the coal business, who has had experience of ar- 
bitration in more than one dispute, Mr. James 
Mills, of the Union Steamship Company, said, 
four years after the Arbitration law went into 
effect, that it “was a very beneficial law,” “most 
important,” and “the ‘lone’ solution of all labor 
difficulties.” 

If a New Zealand court can negotiate the mys- 
teries of a New Zealand labor dispute in the coal 
trade, an American court could be trusted to be 
equally competent and impartial. 
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Art at the Paris Exposition’ 


tr 


The American School. 


This exhibition revives, and then shelves for- 
ever, the old question of whether it is good for 
an American painter to come here and train him- 
self irrevocably in French methods, or, having 
learned in Paris some needed lessons, to return 
to his native land and there develop along his own 
lines. With scarcely an exception those Ameri- 
cans who belong emphatically to the French 
school have exchanged their birthright for a mess 
of pottage. They see their work as a Frenchman 
would see it. ‘they are enamored of the same 
gray studio light that fulfils his ideal, and find 
it difficult to escape its influence, even when they 
go to paint their pictures under a southern or an 
Uriental sky. ‘hey draw as the Frenchman 
draws, which is to say that their drawing is often 
clever but rarely distinguished; and their color 
sense becomes like unto his. They try as far as 
possible to get into his skin, but, having got 
there, although received as brothers in the Salon, 
they are never really at home. Their work is 
hybrid, and leaves a very dubious taste in the 
mouth. One or two men in the group are in it, 
but not hopelessly of it. Mr. Alexander Harrison 
has not gone so completely into the French camp 
as have some of his colleagues, and the sea pieces 
he sends to this show, if not among the best he 
has painted, nevertheless have a certain merit. 
Mr. J. W. Alexander, too, has been Parisianized, 
but not too much. Along with a facility of execu- 
tion and a tendency toward mannerism that one 
momentarily expects will land him among the 
shallow tricksters who have their day in the 
Salon and then are considered no more, he has 
some genuine feeling. He can capture the grace 
in a flowing line and can direct that line into 
channels which culminate in good composition. 

In discussing the artists’ representative of the 
American School it might be said that Sargent 
and Whistler do not represent us. There would 
be justice and injustice in the argument. Whistler 
has three portraits in the show and Sargent two. 
But if the five paintings are not superficially 
American, they at least have nothing to identify 
them with any other school. They are original 
works of genius, their authors are Americans, 
they belong to us, and there’s an end to it. 

Inness, Wyant and Homer Martin belong to the 


*This department has been compiled from a 
series of articles by Mr. R. Cortissoz which ap- 
peared in the New York Sunday Tribune during 
the months of July, August and September. 


School and strengthen the exhibition, though they 
might have strengthened it more if better exam- 
ples of them had been obtained. So also with 
Winslow Homer. Four paintings of his are hung, 
including the well-known Eight Bells, one of his 
studies of surf on the coast of Maine, and the 
beautiful Summer Night. One recalls other 
Winslow Homers that ought to have been sent. 
The two small South Sea studies by John Lafarge 
are scarcely calculated to impress a stranger with 
the great gifts of that distinguished artist. Rob- 
ert Klum sends two of his Japanese pictures, bril- 
liant things both, but his later work, and espe- 
cially his decorative art, should have been illus- 
trated. ‘The list of omissions is endless. Man 
after man is not represented at his best, and some 
of our most important painters are absent alto- 
gether. Mr. Edward Simmons sends nothing, and 
this means a serious gap. The absence of work 
by Mr. Dewing means another. But it is a testi- 
mony to the advanced condition of American art 
that when we have conscientiously noted all the 
absentees and all the errors of choice we can still 
with cheerful confidence leave our section to 
make its way with the world. Suppose the paint- 
ings by Inness might have been bettered? ‘Those 
exhibited, quivering with the poetry of Nature 
and glorious in color, serve to show, with the 
works of Martin and Wyant, that in landscape 
art we are in the front rank. Here is perhaps 
the unique contribution of America to the Exposi- 
tion. Our countrymen living and painting in 
Paris are least successful when they are painting 
landscapes. American artists at home win 
triumphs in this field. It is unnecessary to de- 
scribe the works sent by them on this occasion. 
Most of them are old friends, well known in the 
exhibition of New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
It suffices to say that the three masters no longer 
with us, Inness, Martin and Wyant, have left 
followers who worthily uphold their standard here 
in J. F. Murphy, H. W. Ranger, C. A. Platt, 
Leonard Ochtman, R. C. Minor, F. W. Kost, R. 
S. Gifford, C. W. Eaton, G. H. Bogart, C. H. 
Davis and half a dozen others. Landscape art 
in America, as these men show, has more life in 
it than landscape art in France, where a master 
like Harpiginies could not stem the tide of error, 
raised on the one hand by confinement to studios, 
on the other by ill-directed applications of the 
impressionistic idea. If we have anything to be 
proud of in our section it is that the landscape 
painters make so good a showing; that they dis- 
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close accurate observation, sympathy, originality 
and technical skill. 

With the figure painters the case is different, 
but, on the whole, hardly less gratifying. Mr. 
Thayer’s Virgin Enthroned, the picture of a 
woman with a child on either side of her, is 
disfigured by technical puerilities for which he 
cannot be too severely blamed. But passages 
of abominable execution still leave this a magi- 
cal work, delicate, imaginative, overflowing with 
the rarest beauty. A nation that could produce 
work like this, the foreigner must say, is a nation 
to reckon with. Other painters not quite so poetic, 
not quite so original, will still provoke the same 
thought--Mr. Abbey in his tapestrylike Hamlet; 
Miss Cecilia Beaux, in her strong and buoyantly 
painted portraits; Mr. Brush, in his three family 
groups, the works of a kind of latter-day Terburg ; 
Mr. Benson and Mr. Tarbell and Mr. Reid, in 
their examples of impressionism, tempered by 
taste and native force. The technique of these 
painters has not the peculiar cachet on which 
the hidebound Salonier lays such stress—for 
which let us be grateful. Neither does it in- 
variably provide a satisfactory substitute for the 
Salonier’s indubitable knack and cleverness. It 
has been indicated how in the case of Mr. Thayer 
there are moments in which the technique falls 
beneath contempt. The last thing in the world 
for us to do would be to conclude that we might 
“rub along” with such technical proficiency as we 


_now have. The balance is not in our favor when 


manual facility is concerned. In this respect our 
section could easily suggest to the foreigner that 
we had not as yet “arrived.” Again and again 
an artist of interesting abilities shows that he 
just falls short of mastering his tools. But the 
technique in time is bound to come, and in the 
meanwhile the qualities we possess are an earnest 
of our release from the stereotyped methods which 
are so in favor on the Continent. 
French An. 

The enormous roof of the Grand Palais des 
Champs Elysées covers a labyrinth of picture 
galleries. Through two-thirds of this labyrinth 
rolls the tide of recent French art, heaving up 
at long intervals a little island that is curious, 
individualized and refreshing, but keeping gen- 
erally to the level of flat, fragrant mediocrity. 
It is such mediocrity as may be found nowhere 
else in the world, inasmuch as it includes al- 
most uniformly capable technique. But though 
half smothered in official laurels it is none the 
less mediocrity. The catalogue records the titles of 
1,972 paintings, all produced since the Exposition 
of 1889. An adequate survey of them is an affair 
of at least a week’s steady labor. Looking back 


over such a survey, it is natural to think first 
of the acres of canvas which are most typical of 
the show. But it is better to turn instead to 
those painters who have left the most favorable 
impression. 

Foremost among them are the artists who have 
ideas of their own and are either resentful of or 
indifferent to the tacit law governing the Salon, 
that one must think with one’s master and paint 
pictures with one eye on official traditions, the 
other on the possibility of a reward from the 
Government. These independents are not great 
painters, but there is no doubt about their being 
interesting. Ary Renan, the son of the famous 
author and at present editor of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, is the kind of artist meant. His 
three pictures seem obscure in intention. One of 
them represents a woman in classical drapery 
pausing on a desolate beach. What she is doing, 
what she is supposed to symbolize in this silent 
scene, with bone bleaching on the sand and frag- 
ments of rotting wreckage strewn about, it would 
be hard to determine. Nor is The Voice of the 
Sea, with its deathly figure supported amid the 
waves by a huge bird, any more definite in what 
it has to say. But the artist is plainly driving 
at something thoughtful and spiritual, his color 
is good—especially in the blues of sea and sky— 
and one is grateful for what may be recognized 
at once as a sincere and pure idealism. 

On the other hand, there are scores of men 
whose paintings are uncommonly skilful and com- 
monly empty of any significance, human or artis- 
tic. Confirmation of this is nowhere more strik- 
ing than in three special departments, those of 
religious painting, portraiture and landscape. The 
limitations of even so competent and meditative 
a man as Dagnan-Bouveret, where paintings of 
Scriptural subjects are concerned, is made evi- 
dent. With the half dozen other workers in this 
field the result is still more unedifying. Mr. 
Flameng’s Repose in Egypt is prettily composed, 
but anything more affected than the simpering 
Madonna in this design it would be hard to imag- 
ine. There are three pictures by M. Bourgon- 
nier, one of metal chasers at work by their 
fires, another of the Christ, a third of the tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony. The first and the last of 
these are vigorous Salon pictures, startling in 
light and shade. In his picture of the Saviour 
M. Bourgonnier uses the same methods as with 
his artisans and his anchorite. This does not 
answer. The picture is so coarse that it is re- 
volting. M. Boggio’s Death of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary introduces a vision of Christ, but the 
picture was obviously painted for the catchpenny 
purpose of getting a picturesque effect out of a 
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barn filled with the luminosity of a supernatural 
presence. If this and its companions are to be 
taken as exemplars, the devotional spirit is hope- 
lessly dead in French art. 

The art of landscape painting i is not dead, but 
it is threatening to die in the country of Rous- 
seau. Harpignies remains, a master who pos- 
sesses the vision and the authoritative hand. The 
fifteen landscapes by him in the collection are an 
unmixed joy, for, whether he is painting by the 
banks of the Loire or those of the Mediterranean, 
whether he is painting in the woods or on the 
plain, his sympathy is unerring, his observation 
is accurate, his style is broad, he is at one with 
the spirit of nature. Around him are grouped 
some genuine artists. 

There is a school of portraiture, or, at all events, 
the portrait: painters manage to give sway to 
individuality now and then without departing 
from the standard of academic thoroughness 
which is the mark of the nations in this sphere. 
And if they all painted as M. Bonnat paints, it 
would not be possible to complain. He is an 
academician to his finger tips, and he is a master. 
The style is severe to the point of rigidity, but it 
is eloquent of power. The color is hard, almost 
commonplace, but it is never vulgar. And in the 
interpretation of character M. Bonnat shows the 
intellect, the poise, the grasp, which have made 
him eminent. His portrait of Renan is superb, 
and fairly comparable in its bold simplicity with 
the great portrait of owas by Ingres, which 
hangs in the Louvre. 

There is one immense canvas by Benjamin- 
Constant, not a portrait, which provides a per- 
fect point of transition to that great sea of work, 
the dubious character of which has already been 
indicated. It represents the entrance of Urban 
II. into Toulouse, in 1095, to preaca the first 
crusade. The canvas stretches from the floor 
to the ceiling of a lofty room, and is wide in pro- 
portion. The Pope enters on horseback, sur- 
rounded by priests, acolytes and pages. The scene 
glitters with gold, it flames with red paint. It 
is all very gorgeous and spectacular. It is mag- 
nificent, if you will—but is it art? The French 
Government says that it is. This is, in fact, the 
kind of thing that, whether commissioned by the 
State or not, is sure, sooner or later, to find its 
way into some French museum or public build- 
‘ing. Similar specimens greet the visitor in almost 
every room in the French section. 

The Royal Academy, in the years of its most 
passionate devotion to the “painted anecdote,” 
never presented such an array of wearisome 
“machines” as the great French Exposition of 
1900 puts forward. The work is appalling in the 


spectacle it presents of labor thrown away. For 
all these pictures are put together with ability. 
The style is stereotyped, almost lifeless, yet, so 
far as it goes, it is adequate. The draughtsman- 
ship, though mechanical, is never amateurish. The 
designs are judiciously composed. Everything 
is smooth, in order, the smug justification of se- 
vere professional training. But the deadening 
influence of a movement which demands that 
every artist should conform to a certain official 
standard runs through the school like a blight. 
Now and then one finds a man like Roybet, who 
makes a small canvas artistic, a big one com- 
monplace, but in the main it would seem as if 
the craze for covering canvas by the furlong 
had affected the painters of the most modest 
easel pictures. There is a saving remnant, but 
unless it becomes more potent for the general 
good within the next few years, it is not unlikely 
that the French school of the day will go down 
to oblivion beneath a chaos of officialism, medioc- 
rity and mere canvas and paint. 
The Impressionists 


The Impressionists have, beyond all question, 
“arrived,” so far as official recognition is con- 
cerned. The collection of their works formed 
by one of themselves—Caillebotte—and _ be- 
queathed to the Luxembourg, has been put in 
a spacious room there by itself, and in this cen- 
tennial exhibition Degas is not the only one of 
the school who is honored. Thirteen paintings 
by Manet are hung here, including the famous 
open air study, Le Déjuener sur l’Herbe, the less 
famous, and even more brilliant, Combat de Tau- 
reaux, and a number of characteristic portraits. 
Do these lend beauty to the exhibition? Hardly. 
And since a work of art should be, above all 
things, beautiful, one cannot help questioning the 
value of Manet’s art, for ail that it is a mark of 
being “in the movement” to admire it, and a mark 
of Philistinism to condemn it. It is hard to ad- 
mire, it is harder to condemn. What one is most 
inclined to say of Manet and of his colleagues 
here represented—Pissaro, Monet, Renoir, Sisley 
and Berthe Morisot—is that they are all tech- 
nically very interesting; their point of view— 
which means the direct statement of exactly what 
the painter sees without any refining of light or 
of local color, without the introduction of a sin- 
gle subjective emotion—may have something in 
it. They are, however, pioneers. If the Im- 
pressionists may be regarded as on their trial in 
this show, one may have hopes of the school. 
If the French offer their works as one of the com- 
pleted phenomena of the nineteenth century, judg- 
ment on them must be less favorable. 
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British Art. 


The British section is one of the most depress- 
ing in all the Grand Palais. It comprises any 
number of noted names, but that of the late Sit 
Edward Burne-Jones is one reminder of how 
great repute may be gained in England without 
the fortunate gainer of it achieving the right 
kind of eminence. The late Lord Leighton pro- 
vokes the same thought. His Rizpah and his 
Return of Persephone are both here, works which 
denote his clear understanding of the art of com- 
position but exhibit a tawdriness of color and a 
dead sleekness of surface which makes them any- 
thing but impressive. Leighton typified a move- 
ment in British art which is still carried on—with 
every circumstance of public approval—by a body 
of men so numerous and so united that they have 
no difficulty in setting the pace for the present 
display. Sir E. J. Poynter is their official leader, 
as president of the Royal Academy, and the inert 
mediocrity of his Dancer, to specify only one of 
his four pictures, is precisely what one finds in 
the works of his colleagues. They are determined 
workmen, these, and they have the seriousness 
which might enable them to do wonders if they 
were otherwise well equipped. Mr. Ernest Crofts 
takes great pains with his Execution of Charles 
First; Mr. Seymour Lucas is as careful in his 
reconstruction of another historic scene, The 
King’s Visit to Wren at St. Paul’s, and the 
Laus Deo of Mr. Solomon J. Solomon may be 
cited with respect for its disclosure of the same 
eminently respectable quality. But what does all 
this profit British art? Not a tithe of what it 
seems reasonable to ask of the school that can 
reckon Gainsborough and Reynolds as luminaries 
of its distant past. There is some good work in 
this section, but the difficulty is that it is almost 
swamped beneath the mass of second rate, hope- 
lessly conventional stuff. The names just given 
only begin the list of painters who seem to be 
producing, with a tragical kind of complacency, 
just the commonplace, sentimental or romantic 
pictures that the unthinking public wants. They 
have won fortune, and, in England, fame. They 
fill the eye on this occasion. But they give a 
poor account of British art. 

Dutch Art. 


The Dutch are not all masters, but their collec- 
tion of one hundred pictures is uniformly interest- 
ing; it stands for definite ideals worthy in them- 
selves and worthily sustained. The Belgians, with 
only one hundred and seventeen paintings, leave 
a similarly favorable impression. Although both 
nations have representatives who have felt the 
influence of Parisian ideas, they both remain, in 
the long run, essentially independent. 
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In the jargon of the studios “sincerity” has 
gradually been fashioned into a cloak for all 
manner of pestilential things. You will be in- 
formed by one cynical manufacturer of morbid 
pictures that another, his friend, is above all 
things sincere. It does not matter that his im- 
agination may be diseased, that his taste may 
be corrupt. Does he not believe in his own bad 
inventions? What more can you ask? Well, it 
may be asked that sincerity shall possess the 
moral health that is associated with the quality 
in the minds of most men; it may be asked that 
without specious beatings about the bush sincerity 
shall be sincere. When the disdainful decadent 
begins to talk, with his nose in the air, about the 
uselessness of further discussion, as his inter- 
locutor is talking about morals and he is talk- 
ing about art, there is only one thing necessary 
for his complete discomfiture, he need only be 
directed to consider the modern art of the Dutch. 
The moral value of that art is not dragged in by 
the hair; it exists because the painters of Hol- 
land are wholesome observers, eager to make 
beautiful pictures, but content to make them out 
of the decent material lying nearest to their hands. 
The air in the Dutch section here is as pure and 
sweet as that which blows over the duhes of 
Holland. Sunshine seems inseparable from happy 
art, and there is less of it in the Low Countries 
than elsewhere, but even beneath leaden skies 
these painters of troubled seas and weather-beaten 
peasants contrive to make pictures that are a 
pure joy. Indeed, the prevailing sombre key of 
their environment seems necessary to the sound 
development of their art. 

Belgian Art. 


So, too, are their neighbors, the Belgians, 
though with notable differences. Modern Dutch 
art is, on the whole, idyllic, and scarcely any 
one of its typical figures moves outside certain 
clearly marked boundaries, or disturbs his medita- 


.tive calm by thinking too hard about the life sur- 


rounding him. It is enough for your average 
Dutch painter if he goes on year after year paint- 
ing his native village, its environs and its humble 
people at their meals or walking across the fields. 
In Belgium there is a livelier curiosity about the 
human spectacle; Brussels has always provided a 
kind of link with Paris and the outside world, 
and while the mere importers of French fads are 
happily absent from this exhibition there are 
signs everywhere of a reaction against the un- 
eventful state of affairs among the Dutch. Once 
across the border that separates Holland from 
Belgium the transition from the grave dignity 
of Rembrandt to the courtly elegance of Van 
Dyck is quickly realized; the idyllic simplicity 
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of Israels, Blommers, Van de Waay and their 
colleagues gives place to a more nervous realism 
and to movements even more unconventional. 
Le Tir a l’Arc of Firmin Baes offers an apt 
illustration of the change. There is nothing like 
it in the Dutch section. It represents the mem- 
bers of an archery club met for practice or con- 
test under a rough board structure that shelters 
them from the sun. The stout villagers in their 
white shirts are intent upon the business in hand, 
one of them drawing his shaft to a head while 
the others keenly watch him. A mother and her 
child stand on the right, both glancing away from 
the sport o look at something going on outside 
the frame. Every figure is studied with care, and 
is painted with the boldness that befits the robust 
lines. The color is perhaps a shade overheated, 
but not enough for the design to lose its realistic 
character. It is the work of a man alive to the 
interest of his subject; one seems to read 
“Energy,” “Enterprise” writ across the canvas, 
and these words, indeed, express the attitude of 
the entire school. In Belgium, as in Holland, 
there is abundant art that is honest, straightfor- 
ward, masculine and sincere, marked generally 
by the quicker mental habit which seems to place 
the Belgian apart from his closest prototype. 
Southern Art. 


The history of every nation’s art is interesting 
not alone by virtue of the intrinsic value of this 
or that chapter, but because of the contrasts 
diversifying the record. Nowhere is the transi- 
tion more complete, nowhere is the shock of illogi- 
cal mutability more violent, than in Italy and 
Spain. The countrymen of Titian and Mantegna, 
of Raphael and Botticelli, bear no more relation- 


ship to those men than exists between Hokusal - 


and Hals. They neglect the example of even 
so modern a man at Tiepolo, whose engaging 
art, poised midway between the old order and 
the new, invites to the emulation of the past 
without demanding any sacrifice of modern ideas. 
In Spain there is the same sad negation of his- 
toric traditions. The living artists there have 
not aimed at the standard of Velasquez and 
failed. They have merely turned their backs upon 
him, setting themselves to work at the making 
of pictures which neither he nor his successor 
Goya—so different from the master and yet so 
worthy of him—would be able to understand. In 
both countries the critic stands upon soil in which 
the seed of the great epochs has been allowed 
to die, if it has not been deliberately smothered, 
before it could push a single shoot above the 
surface. The rejection of ancient ideals does not 
necessarily imply disaster; the name of Fortuny 
would alone serve to prove the contrary in Spain, 
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and the Italians can boast several modern paint- 
ers of ability. The fact remains, however, that 
in neither country is it possible to identify a liv- 
ing current of art, such as might flow from spir- 
itual links with old sources. 


German Art. 


There are two German painters, both repre- 
sented at the Exposition, who may reasonably 
be called great, yet both suffer from drastic limita- 
tions. They are the veterans Adolf Menzel and 
Franz von Lenbach. The former has design, 
draughtsmanship, force and style. But he has never 
been a colorist, and though he is not expected 
to be one in the fullest sense of the term in his 
two gouache sketches, En Chemin de Fer and 
Patisseria 4 Kissingen, or in the two drawings 
which accompany these, one feels, nevertheless, 
in all four productions, the heaviness of tone by 
which he is distinguished in his most elaborate 
works. His drawing, too, though full of truth 
and power, is wofully lacking in charm. Lenbach, 
who is great as Menzel is great, in the searching 
exposition of character, in vigor and veracity, is 
the superior of his famous contemporary in light- 
ness of touch. But Lembach’s tone, if more re- 
fined than Menzel’s, is not really much more en- 
gaging; as a colorist he, too, wants variety, lim- 
pidity and charm. This point was settled for them 
both at their birth, but it may justly be said of them 
that, having most of the ingredients of artistic 
greatness, they might have reached a higher plane 
than that they occupy if they had managed to 
acquire some taste. This disability may be seen 
working disaster throughout the collection of 
nearly two hundred pictures, from the portrait of 
the Kaiser by Max Koner, which occupies the 
place of honor—a blunt, solid, lifelike enough 
piece of work, but as commonplace as a chromo 
—to the latest eccentricity of the Munich seces- 
sionists. One leaves their galleries with eager- 
ness, to shake off, if possible, the oppression of 
their stolid mediocrity. 


Austrian Art. 


Austria inspires, momentarily, a different mood. 
She, too, has her “advanced” artists, men so 
rebellious, in fact, against the conventions of the 
school in general that they have succeeded in 
obtaining a room for themselves out of those 
allotted to their nation, and have decorated it in 
a fashion that might be described as Whistlerian 
if there were not too much in it suggestive of 
Vienna. These Austrian secessionists make a 
queer group. One ‘of them, Herr Mehoffer, has 
painted a superb picture in his Une Chanteuse, 
the full length portrait of a woman standing be- 
fore flowered curtains. Every line in the com- 
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position is suave and pleasing. The color is 
capital. Above all, there is a kind of common 
sense underlying the work. Mehoffer is content 
to place his model in a natural pose; he plays no 
technical tricks, but leaves thorough and in- 
dividualized workmanship to prove that he has 
the stuff of a true artist in him. Not so his 
companions. Herr Klimt is almost funny in his 
efforts to be original. And outside the seces- 
sionist gallery there is a dead level of wearisome 
platitude and cheap sensationalism. The ad- 
jacent rooms, given over to Hungary, ostensibly 
stand for the art ‘work of a separate nation, but 
the two are really united in essentials. 


Northern Art. 


Northern art is uneven and generally of slight 
value. The quality of the Russian work may be 
judged when it is said that the best of it is Fin- 
nish. That is to say, no Russian is comparable 
for a moment to Pekka Halonen, or Axel Gallen, 
or Albert Edeltelt, all natives of Finland. The 
first of these men has painted an enchanting 
picture in Les Jeunes Filles au Guet, in which 
a number of peasant girls in the national costume 
are watching a river through a screen of trees. 
The sunlight gleams upon the water, the trees, 
half entangled with vines, are handled in a re- 
markably lifelike manner, and the scene has all 
the fresh loveliness of a fragment brought straight 
from nature. 

The Russians themselves seem in matters 
artistic to be still more or less barbaric. A recent 
traveler has observed that in Russia everything 
is big and overcolored. It is so with their paint- 
ings. One of the first of these found after cross- 
ing the threshold of the section is La Procession, 
an immense picture by Piechowski of a rustic re- 
ligious féte. Priests and acolytes are jostled by 
peasants and tradesmen. One of the last men- 
tioned, a little bald-headed man in a yellow coat, 
steps along with a smile upon his round and shin- 
ing face, as though he were just going to offer a 
bid at some humble auction. The people are all 
painted as if from photographs. It is reafism 
of the soulless kind, a faithful transcript of what 
the unimaginative artist has been able to see, and 
nothing more. It is, alas! entirely characteristic. 
When the Russian artist is not supping on horrors 
he is generally painting flat commonplace. 

The World's Sculptors. 

The French sculptors of an earlier generation 
had style. To-day they have simply technique. 
There are, naturally, one or two exceptions. Paul 
Dubois, for example, is worthy of the great men 
of the past. But he is like a lonely pillar in the 
desert. He is not typical. 
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Taste, if it survives at all, acts solely in what 
might be called the grammar of their art. They 
will not offend by ignorant construction. They 
are scientifically right in their manipulation of 
the human figure, even when they are, in an 
artistic sense, most desperately wrong. Their 
technique is almost faultless, it is so sure, so 
nimble, so adequate to the rendering of what 
they wish to present. As among the painters, 
each artist is in the fullest sense of the term a 
professional, trained to his finger tips. But all 
this is hard and sterile. There is no individual- 
ity of style because there is no individuality of 
thought. Every one is doing much the same 
thing; that is to say, every one who is not mod- 
eling a businesslike and commonplace portrait 
is trying, in portraiture, in commemorative 
statues and in studies from the nude, to use his 
clever technique in the making of a sensation. 
Of course, the nudes predominate. The unanim- 
ity with which nine-tenths of the models, men, 
women and children, forget their dressing gowns 
seems droll until it begins to excite an emotion 
of disgust. The facades and cornices of the Ex- 
position buildings, with their innumerable taste- 
less decorations, look like anatomical charts. The 
recent sculpture inside the Grand Palais is not 
one whit less materialistic and vain. It is with 
a sinking heart that the impartial observer finds 
himself obliged to conclude, after looking over 
the entire field, that French sculpture is, after 
all, the best that exists in the world, barring, of 
course, the work of a man here and a man there 
in other countries. It is the best because it repre- 
sents the highest level of technical accomplish- 
ment, because the proportion of finished craftsmen 
is larger in Paris than in all the other great art 
centres put together. 

Only one man outside of France is compar- 
able to Dubois in the magnitude and symmetry 
of his artistic character. He is an American, 
Augustus St. Gaudens. He has five statues here, 
and a group of portrait medallions. In the last 
mentioned works he comes in peculiarly direct 
competition with the French. 

On the Continent, outside of France, the sculp- 
tors are rarely worth serious attention. Russia 
has Prince Troubetskoi, a modeler of charming 
statuettes, vivacious, clever and original. Gins- 
bourg, too, has facility, and Antokolsky, in his 
historical and poetical figures, has something 
more, a shade more vigor, something that seems 
more Russian. But the Russian sculptors, taken 
altogether, are disappointing. The Germans are 
heavy and uninteresting. Franz Stuck is their 
most noticeable man, and he is more eccentric 
than artistic. 
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Living English Poets: Richard Le Gallienne 


Richard Le Gallienne was born at Birkenhead, 
England, in 1865, and was educated at the Liver- 
pool College. He entered upon a business career 
but soon gave it up for the profession of letters. 
His first volume of poetry was privately printed 
in 1887. Later works are Volumes in Folio, 
George Meredith; Some Characteristics; The 
Book Bills of Narcisses, English Poems, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, an Elugy; Prose Fancies, The 
Quest of the Golden Girl, Travels in England, 
and a translation of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam. His prose and verse both show an exquisite 
fancy and a rare power of expression. He is 
deservedly one of the most popular of the younger 
poets and prose writers of England. The selec- 
tions which follow are made from copyrighted 
editions of his poems with the poet’s and his 
publisher’s (Mr. John Lane) permission. 


WITH PIPE AND BOOK. 


With Pipe and Book at close of day, 
Oh! what is sweeter, mortal, say! 
It matters not what book on knee, 
Old Izaak or old Odyssey; 
It matters not, meerschaum or clay. 


And though one’s eyes will dream astray, 
And lips forget to sue or sway, 
It is “enough to merely be” 

With Pipe and Book. 


What though our modern skies be gray, 
As bards aver, I will not pray 

For “soothing Death” to succor me, 

But ask thus much, O Fate, of thee, 
A little longer here to stay 

With Pipe and Book. 


HESPERIDES. 


Men say—beyond the western seas 
The happy isles no longer glow, 
No sailor sights Hesperides, 
All that was long ago. 


No longer in a glittering morn 
Their misty meadows flicker nigh; 

No singing with the spray is borne; 
All that is long gone by. 


To-day upon the golden beach 

No gold-haired guardian maidens stand, 
No apples ripen out of reach, 

And none are mad to land. 


The merchant-men, ’tis they say so, 
That trade across the western seas, 

In hurried transit to and fro, 
About Hesperides. 


But, reader, not as these thou art, 
So loose thy shallop from its hold, 

And, trusting to its ancient heart, 
Thoul’t make them as of old. 


OMAR KHAYYAM 


(To the Omar Khayyam Club.) 
Great Omar, here to-night we drain a . bowl 
Unto thy long-since transmigrated soul. 
Ours all unworthy in thy place to sit, 
Ours still to read in life’s enchanted scroll. 


For us like thee a little hour to stay, 
For us like thee a little hour of play, 

A little hour for wine and love and song, 
And we, too, turn the glass and take our way. 


So many years your tomb the roses strew, 
Yet not one penny wiser we than you. 

The doubts that wearied you are with us still, 
And, Heaven be thanked! your wine is with us, too. 


For, have the years a better message brought 

To match the simple wisdom that you taught; 
Love, wine and verse, and just a little bread— 

For these to live, and count the rest as naught. 


Therefore, Great Omar, here our homage deep 
We drain to thee, though all too fast asleep 

In Death’s intoxication art thou sunk 
To know the solemn revels that we keep. 


Oh, had we, best-beloved poet, but the power 

From our own lives to pluck one golden hour 
And give it unto thee in thy great need, 

How would we welcome thee to this bright bower! 


O life that is so warm, ’twas Omar’s, too; 

O wine that is so red, he drank of you. 
Yet life and wine must all be put away, 

And we go sleep with Omar—yea, ’tis true. 


And when in some great city vet to be 
The sacred wine is spilt for you and me, 

So those great fames that we have yet to build, 
We'll know as little of it all as he. 


MY BOOKS. 


What are my books? My friends, my loves, 
My church, my tavern, and my only wealth; 

My garden: yea, my flowers, my bees, my doves; 
My only doctors—and my only health. 


A LOST HOUR. 


God gave us an hour for our tears, 
One hour out of all the years; 

For all the years were another’s gold, 
Given in a cruel troth of old. 


And how did we spend his boon? 
That sweet, miraculous flower 
Born to die in an hour, 

Late born to die so soon. 


Did we watch it with breathless breath 
By slow degrees unfold? 
Did we taste the innermost heart of it, 
The honey of each part of it? 
Suck all its hidden gold 
To the very dregs of its death? 
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Nay, this is all we did with our hour— 

We tore it to pieces, that precious flower; 
Like any daisy, with listless mirth, 

We shed its petals upon the earth; 

And, children-like, when it all was done 
We cried unto God for ancther one. 


THE CITY IN MOONLIGHT. 


Dear city in the moonlight dreaming, 
How changed and lonely is your face; 

Where is the sordid, busy scheming 
That filled all day the market place? 


Was it but fancy that a rabble 

Of money-changers bought and sold, 
Filling with sacrilegious babble 

This temple court of solemn gold? 


Ah, no! poor captive slave of Croesus, 
His bond-maid all the toiling day, 
You, like some hunted child of Jesus, 
Steal out beneath the moon to pray. 


TIME FLIES. 


On drives the road—another mile! and still 
Time’s horses gallop down the lessening hill. 

O why such haste, with nothing at the end! 

Fain are we all, grim driver, to descend, 

And stretch with lingering feet the little way 
That yet is ours—O stop thy horses, pray! 


Yet, sister dear, if we indeed had grace 

To win from Time one lasting halting-place, 
Which out of all life’s valleys would we choose, 
And, choosing—which with willingness would lose? 
Would we as children be content to stay, 

Because the children are as birds all day; 


Or would we still as youngling lovers kiss, 
Fearing the ardors of the great r bliss? 
The maid be still a maid ahd never know 
Why mothers love their little blossoms so; 
Or can the mother be content her bud 

Shall never open out of babyhooa. 


Ah! yes Time flies, because we fain would fly. 
It is such ardent souls as you and I, 

Greedy of living, give his wings to him— 
And now we grumble that he uses them! 


AN OLD MAN’S SONG. 


Ye are young, ye are young, 
I am old, I am old; 

And the song has been sung, 
And the story been told. 


Your locks are as brown 

As the mavis in May, 
Your hearts are warm 

As the sunshine to-day; 
But mine white and cold 

As the snow on the brae. 


And Love, like a flower, 
Is growing for you, 
Hands clasping, lips meeting, 
Hearts aching so true; 
While Fame, like a star, 
In the midnight afar 
Is flashing for you, 
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For you, the To-come, 
But for me, the Gone- by; 
You are panting to live, 
I am waiting to die. 
The meadow is empty, 
No flower groweth high, 
And naught but a socket 
The face of the sky. 


Yea, howso we dream, 
Or how barely we do, 
The end is the same 
Be we traitor or true. 
And after the bloom 
And the passion is past 
Death cometu at last. 


CONFESSIO AMANTIS. 


When do I love you most, sweet books of mine? 
In strenuous morns when o’er your leaves I pore, 
Austerely bent to win austerest lore, 

Forgetting how the dewy meadows shine; 

Or afternoons when honeysuckles twine 
About the seat, and to some dreamy shore 
Of old Romance, where lovers evermore 

Keep blissful hours, I follow at your sign? 


Yea! ye are precious then, but most to me © 
Ere lamplight dawneth, when low croons the fire 
To whispering twilight in my little room, 
And eyes read not, but sitting silently 
I feel your great heart’s throbbing deep in quire, 
And hear you breathing round me in the gloom. 


THE PASSIONATE READER TO HIS POET. 


Doth it not thrill thee, Poet, 
Dead and dust though thou are, 
To feel how I press thy singing 
Close to my heart? 


Take it at night to my pillow, 
Kiss it before I sleep; 

And again when the delicate morning 
Beginneth to peep? 


See how I bathe thy pages 
Here in the light of the sun; 

Through thy leaves, as a wind among roses, 
The breezes run. 


Feel how I take thy poem 
And bury within it my face, 

As I pressed it last night in the heart of flower, 
Or deep in a dearer place. 


Think, as I love thee, Poet 
A thousand love beside; 

Dear women love to press thee, too, 
Against a sweeter side. 


Art thou not happy, Poet? 
I sometimes dream that I 

For such a fragrant fame as thine 
Would gladly sing and die. 


Say, wilt thou change thy glory 
For this same youth of mine? 
And I will give my days i’ tne sun 

For that great song of thine. 
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A New Study of the Sonnets of Shakespeare * 


By ParKE GODWIN 
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[A recent contribution to the discussion of 
Shakespearean letters has the merit of novelty in 
its method, for the author takes a wholly modern 
view of the mystery surrounding these exquisite 
gems of apparently unrelated thought, and dissects 
them in a “modern” or “scientific” manner by ren- 
dering them into the simpler diction of plain prose. 
The conclusion which Mr. Godwin reaches after 
such an examination as well as an outline of his 
method are to be found in a few extracts from the 
earlier chapters of the book, as follows]: 


Every person of culture who reads the sonnets 
nowadays is pleased to find in most of them fer- 
tility of thought, beauty of imagery, and melli- 
fluous versification, but having read them he is at 
a loss to know precisely what they are all about. 
Are they, he asks himself, a continuous poem, 
or so many isolated poems? Are they auto- 
biograp*ical or dramatic; or are they poems at all 
in the proper sense, and not enigmas, concealing 
under a poetic garb some deep and occult philos- 
ophy? Each of these questions has been answered 
affirmatively and negatively with equal zeal and 
ingenuity. In the complete editions of Shake- 
speare’s Works the editors have tried their hands 
at solving the several difficulties, but not with 
much success; and bulky volumes have been pre- 
pared to prove various theories as to their design 
and significance, which carry no conviction with 
them beyond the immediate circle of authorship. 

* * * * 

Putting aside these attempts at interpretation 
which are more or less abortive, let us see if 
we cannot reach better results by a simpler and 
more scientific method. That such results are de- 
sirable I assume in spite of the high authority 
of Mr. Swinburne, who warns all intruders off 
the premises with a magisterial solemnity of man- 
ner that would be awful if it were not a little 
ludicrous. After speaking in a bumptious way 
“of the preposterous pyramid of presumptuous 
commentary, that has long since been reared, by 
Cimmerian speculation and Beotian brain-sweat 
of sciolists and scholiasts,” he takes a gulp ot 
breath (much needed under such a burden of 
words), and then adds that “no modest man will 
hope and no wise man will desire, to add to the 
structure, or to substract from it, one single brick 
of proof or disproof—of theorem or theory”’— 
meaning, if he means anything, that the old mud- 
heaps of nonsense are for some reason or other 
sacred and must remain undisturbed. 
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Nevertheless, despite the frowns of so eminent 
a judge, I venture to suggest that much is to be 
said and much ought to be said on the subject, 
if for no other reason than to rescue the greatest 
of poets from the mass of misinterpretation and 
obloquy which has been shoveled upon him by 
silly and conceited scribes. Every man who uses 
the English language, which he inherits from his 
ancestors and hopes to transmit to his descendants 
is naturally eager to vindicate, or to see vin- 
dicated, the greatest of its representatives. 

Let me say at the outset, that in proceeding to 
a new study of the sonnets I began with the text 
itself—as it is—and not with any theory, outside 
of the text, which it was hoped the text would 
confirm. With pen in hand I wrote out a prose 
paraphrase of each sonnet as it came, marking in 
the margin (Ist) the person or thing to which 
it seemed to relate, either real or imaginary; (2d) 
the various emotions expressed, whether of love 
or hate, of hope or despair; and (3d) the pre- 
dominant thought which generally comes as a 
climax in the closing couplet. Of course, in mak- 
ing these paraphrases, I varied the language when 
clearness of meaning appeared to render it neces- 
sary, but in no case substituted a wholly new text 
except by confessed conjecture. Of course, too, 
as my aim was exegetical arid not zxsthetical, I 
was often compelled to a painful sacrifice of the 
poetry of a passage to its apparent sense. 

I had not proceeded far in this way when two 
things forced themselves upon my attention—the 
first was that some few of the sonnets had no 
discernible connection with any of the others, and 
might be put aside as solitaries or independents; 
and the second was that those which had an 
evident connection arranged themselves, of them- 
selves, into groups, of which the affinities almost 
leaped to the eyes. I say that they arranged 
themselves of themselves, meaning that they came 
together without any preconceived theory or pur- 
pose of my own. I had nothing in my mind 
beforehand, which I wished to prove, beyond a de- 
sire to discover if anything could be proved by 
an honest and self-consistent compilation. In 
recognizing this spontaneity of adjustment I met 
with but one difficulty—the fact that, as the son- 
nets are addressed sometimes to abstract and 
sometimes to concrete persons or things, it was 
not always easy at a glance to say to which of 
these categories this or that particular sonnet 
belonged. Thus there was a possibility that in 














making a choice between the two my judgment 
might be at fault; but of that the reader, having 
the whole case before him, will decide. 

The divisions that formed themselves in this 
spontaneous way may be arranged as follows: 

I. A central or explanatory sonnet. 

II. A few sonnets which cannot be gathered 
into a fold with any of the others, and stand 
out as so many Independents; nine in all. 

III. A group forming a somewhat continuous 
poem, which is commonly said to be a persuasion 
to a young man of genius and promise to get mar- 
ried, but which has, as I take it, an entirely dif- 
ferent object. 

IV. A series of love poems, descriptive (a) 
of an early and ardent attachment, (b) of a 
separation from the beloved, (c) of the pains 
and pleasure of absence, and (d) of a young 
poet’s first impressions, under these circumstances, 
of the great world. 

V. Another group of love poems, but of an- 
other kind, depicting the origin, progress, and end 
of an irregular amatory relation, and which may 
be called “The Episode of the Dark Lady.” 

VI. And, finally, a group relating to the poet’s 
communion with a Higher or Tenth Muse as he 
calls it, meaning the personified Spirit or Genius 
of Poetry in its highest conception. This group 
reveals (a) the youthful aspirations of the poet, 
(b) his efforts to realize them, (c) the obstacles 
he encounters, and (d) his ultimate success and 
triumph over all difficulties. 

I think that any intelligent and unprejudiced 
reader will see at once that these divisions are 
natural, and not artificial or forced, and that they 
involve only incidents which might occur in the 
career of any writer of distinction. They are 
derived directly and exclusively from the Son- 
nets themselves without reference to any outside 
history save a few general facts of the poet’s 
life which all writers concede to be well known 
and well verified, as, for instance, that he was born 
in the country, that he was married there at a very 
early age, that he removed to London and became 
an actor and writer of famous poems and plays. 

Among the sonnets which I had put aside as 
Independents there was one that impressed me 
very much as peculiar in its sentiment and posi- 
tion. The versions commonly given of it seemed 
to me extremely puerile; and yet there was a 
version of it that came to me, which, without 
changing a line or syllable in it, and by simply 
changing the point of view, rendered it singularly 
luminous. It seemed to me to declare directly the 
purposes of the author in- writing, or, in other 
words, to tell why he wrote at all. Thus it pre- 
sented itself to me as a sort of guide in the inter- 
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pretation of the sonnets generally; but what im- 
pressed me still more was that this sonnet, either 
by design or accident, was the central sonnet of 
the series as a whole. Dividing 154 by 2 we get 
77, which is, strange to say, the number of this 
sonnet. By whom the original numbering was 
done we do not know, but it is certainly not an 
extravagance to suppose that the writer himself 
may have purposely affixed this 77 to a sonnet 
which he considered in some degree explanatory. 
That sonnet reads as follows: 
Thy glass will show thee how thy beauties wear, 
Thy dial how thy precious minutes waste; 
The vacant leaves thy mind’s imprint will bear, 
And of this book this learning mayst thou taste. 
The wrinkles which thy glass will truly show 
Of mouthed graves will give thee memory; 
Thou by thy dial’s shady stealth mayst know 
Time’s thievish progress to eternity. 
Look, what thy memory cannot contain 
Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shalt find 
Those children nursed, deliver’d from thy brain, 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. 

These offices, so oft as thou wilt look, 

Shall profit thee and much enrich thy book. 


What, I asked myself, do these words mean? 
“Probably,” wrote Mr. Steevens many years ago, 
“that sonnet was designed to accompany the 
present of a book of blank paper” (to one of the 
poet’s patrons, either the Earl of Southampton, 
or the Earl of Pembroke, or somebody else). 
“This conjecture,” solemnly echoed Mr. Malone, 
“this conjecture is exceedingly probable”; and 
the commentators who came after them have re- 
peated the sagacious guess as if nothing more 
could be said. Mr. Furnivall, however, was a 
little more specific, and added that “the present 
consisted of a little book, a dial,gand a pocket 
looking-glass, combined in one”; by what curious 
mechanism they were combined the learned ex- 
positor did not say; only he was sure that they 
“were combined in one.” This rare instrument 
it seems was to be sent to one of the poet’s 
patrons, some nobleman of the day, with a re- 
quest in so many words that he should write in 
the blank book, in order to ascertain and so to 
show the world what sort of notions were passing 
in his noddle. In our day an impertinence of this 
kind would procure the perpetrator of it a sound 
box of the ears, or a lusty kick on the seat of 
his trousers, and I do not doubt that the culprit 
in the more violent times of Queen Elizabeth 
would have received a more impetuous repulse. 

Dowden elaborately expounds the poem thus: 
“Beauty, Time and Verse formed the theme of 
many of Shakespeare’s sonnets; but now that he 
will write no more, he commends his friend to 
the ‘glass,’ where he may discover the truth about 
his ‘beauty’; to the ‘dial,’ that he may learn the 
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progress of ‘time’; and to this ‘book,’ which he 
himself (not Shakespeare) must fill”; a rather 
unseemly hint on the part of a poet who in the 
next poem celebrates his friend as his highest 
source of inspiration and of that art, “born of 
thee,” which has lifted his rude ignorance into 
the loftiest regions of knowledge. 

Was ever a more “outré” construction given to 
the plainest language than in all this? The poet 
speaks throughout the sonnet of “thy glass,” 
“thy dial,” which could scarcely refer to a glass 
or dial which he was going to send to another 
person as a present; the “thy,” therefore, must 
have had some other meaning, which becomes ob- 
vious if we suppose that the poet is sitting in 
his own room, communing with himself, his writ- 
ing materials before him, and about to put down 
his thoughts of the moment. Imaginative as he 
was, he yet took his suggestions from what was 
immediately around him, and he said to himself: 
“That mirror yonder, hanging on the wall, in- 
forms thee how thy good looks are wearing away; 
that Dutch clock ticking on the mantelpiece 
shows thee the rapid passage of time” (both im- 
portant lessons); “but these vacant leaves de- 
stined to receive the imprint of thy mind, will 
form a book and give thee a taste of a different 
kind of learning.” What was that? The poet 
thoughtfully replied: “Thy glass, revealing thy 
wrinkles as they come, will remind thee of the 
‘mouthed graves’ that open on all sides of human 
life; thy dial will mark the stealthy steps with 
which time measures out its thievish progress to 
eternity; but these waste leaves, when thou shalt 
commit to them the thoughts that memory can- 
not retain, will deliver the children nursed in thy 
brain into actual life and thereby furnish thee 
with a new acquaintance with thy mind. More- 
over this service, as often as it shall be repeated, 
will add to thy proficiency as a writer and greatly 
improve thy future productions.” In fewer words, 
what the poet declares is, that his sonnets were 
written as records of his passing meditations, and 
also as studies to be used in future labors. And 
could anything be more simple and natural than 
that? Every literary man, I suppose, has done 
the same thing, with the same purpose. In my 
own small way I know that I have a hundred 
times leaped out of bed at night to make a note 
of some thought or image that seemed to me 
to be worth the preserving. 

Mr. Irving’s editor (A. Wilson Verity), in a 
note to this sonnet, came near to discerning its 
real purport when he said that it advised “three 
things: (1) Look into your glass and you will 
see how your beauty fades; (2) look to your dial 
and you will realize how time flies; and (3) 
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write your thoughts from time to time on the 
vacant leaves,” or “waste blanks” of this volume, 
and then, reading over what you have written, 
you will realize what has gone on in your own 
nature, and appreciate the double change, “out- 
ward and inward.” But unfortunately Mr. Verity 
did not see that Shakespeare was talking to him- 
self and not intruding his advice upon anybody 
else, and so he missed the solution. 

The keeping of note-books was a common prac- 
tice of the times, as we may learn from Bacon’s 
Promus and other authorities. Shakespeare’s ad- 
diction to it appears not only in this sonnet, but 
from several allusions to it in the plays. Hamlet, 
for instance, in a moment of singular absorption, 
called for his tablets that he might write down 
the ghostly communications of his father. That 
Shakespeare also held such records as hints or 
germs of future labors we may infer from the 
great number of coincidences in word, image or 
situation between the sonnets and their author’s 
poems and plays.* 

What is strongly confirmatory of this view as 
to the exclusive personal bearing of the sonnets 
is the entire absence from them of any reference 
to contemporary public events. Living at an 
epoch of intense and widespread agitation—one 
of the most stirring known to history—when the 
circumnavigation of the globe and vast maritime 
discoveries had imparted a new aspect to the 
earth; when the destruction of the Spanish Ar- 
mada was the greatest naval catastrophe that had 
occurred; when the incessant religous wars of the 
Continent deluged nearly all Europe in blood; 
when the brutal execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
aroused fiery and universal animosities, and when 
the movement of religious opinion had separated 
large masses of human thought forever from the 
creeds of the Middle Ages—the poet never so 
much as hints at any of these moral and social 
convulsions ; he confines his lines to incidents and 
situations that immediately concerned his own 
individual feelings and the narrow circle in which 
they moved; and while his plays are a many-col- 
ored mirror of the intense, active, bustling and 
tumultuous throes of human life, involving kings 
and dynasties and the rise and fall of nations, 
and of vast societies in all their magnificence and 
import, showing his deep interest in such events, 
the sonnets run on in their simple way, undis- 
turbed and scarcely rippled by a breath of the 
surrounding commotions. 





*I have counted more than two hundred of these 
similarities, as pointed out by the critics—some of 
them nearly identical, others involving words of 
peculiar meaning, not common at the time. 
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Current Literary Thought and Opinion 


Marie Corelli and the Master Christian,.....+...+. London Academy 


Perhaps the most wonderful thing about this 
book is that the author has faith in her work. 
By a thousand indications we are convinced that 
she truly believes it to be sublime. The Master 
Christian is a perfectly honest revelation of a 
personality. Egotistic, theatrical, vindictive, ob- 
tuse and perhaps vain, that personality is never- 
theless not a mean one. It is distinguished by 
a ferocious hatred of shams and by an earnestness 
almost terrible. Miss Corelli has the not-ignoble 
passions of the reformer. She must tilt or she 
will die. That her tiltings are farcically futile 
is due neither to lack of energy nor lack of 
sincerity, nor diffidence in attack, nor doubts, but 
simply to a complete absence of humor and artis- 
tic feeling, and her rhapsodic ignorance of life. 
Invincibly self-possessed and self-satisfied, con- 
scious of power, and above all, conscious of 
rectitude, she revels gorgeously in her lyric mas- 
tery of the commonplace, deeming it genius, and 
finds in the fracas of pamphleteering fiction an 
outlet and satisfaction for all her desires. 

Such a personality could not fail to arouse 
opposition, and, indeed, the feud which exists be- 
tween Miss Corelli and those who actively interest 
themselves in modern literary art may be account- 
ed for without difficulty. It is due not to the 
appalling and absolute wrongness and badness 
of Miss Corelli’s books considered as works of 
art, but to the authority and acceptance which 
she has achieved among the multitude. Try as 
you may to ignore the multitude you cannot. 
Numbers will tell, and it is right that they should. 
There is not a writer living to-day who does not 
envy Miss Corelli her circulation; and it is just 
that circulation which the artists of literature can- 
not understand. Is it possible, they ask in sad 
and angry amazement, that people can be imposed 
on by this? And they have an impulse to fling 
down the pen and take to grocery. But of course 
it is possible! That the question should be put 
only shows that in the world of books, as in every 
other world, one half does not know how the 
other half lives. In literary matters the literate 
seldom suspect the extreme simplicity and 
“naiveté” of the illiterate. They wilfully blind 
themselves to it; they are afraid to face it. Let 
us point out here that the wants of those readers 
who happen to be without taste are seldom met 
exactly, for the reason that nearly every writer 
has some sort of taste, some feeling for the re- 
finements of his art. The readers without taste 


usually read, therefore, work which is a little 
beyond their proper grasp. They do the “best 
they can for themselves, but their normal reading 
condition is one of muddle and mystification, more 
or less acute. When an author comes along who 
can exercise force, fluency and sincerity at the 
bidding of preferences precisely similar to their 
own, then it is that the illiterate gather together, 
and by the shoutings of their acclamation make 
themselves so painfully obvious to the literate. 
Then it is that the literate, awakened to the real- 
ities of the world, cry: Is it possible? Is it possi- 
ble that Miss Corelli is regarded by tens of thou- 
sands of people as a profound philosopher and a 
beautiful writer? Let them ponder the two fol- 
lowing passages: 

The toy called the biograph, which reflects pic- 
tures for us in a dazzling and moving continuity, 
so that we can see scenes of human life in action, is 
merely a hint to us that every scene of every life 
is reflected in a ceaseless moving panorama Some- 
where in the Universe, for the beholding of Some- 
one—yes!—there must be Someone who so elects 
to look upon everything, or such possibilities of re- 
flected scenes would not be—inasmuch as nothing 
exists without a Cause for existence. 

Angela did not reply—her hands had wuncon- 
sciously wandered into the mazes of a rich Beetho- 
ven voluntary, and the notes, firm, grand and har- 
monious, rolled out on the silence with a warm, 
deep tenderness that thrilled the air as with a 
rhythmic beat of angels’ wings. 


Let the literates ponder those two passages, and 
assimilate the stupendous fact that there are multi- 
tudes of persons—you can see them in the streets 
behaving quite nicely—who will accept the one 
passage for profound philosophy and the other for 
beautiful writing. And, perhaps, the fact is not so 
stupendous after all, but just an ordinary, self- 
evident fact, one of a series. The very man who 
is shocked that “people” should be deceived by 
The Master Christian, may himself be the ignor- 
ant victim of a kind of music or a kind of paint- 
ing not superior to the kind of literature to which 
The Master Christian belongs. 

It has been stated that this huge fiction (it 
contains a quarter of a million of words—espe- 
cially such words as sublimity, majesty, radiance, 
flashing, infinitely, thrilled, indefinite,  elfin, 
“Hélas!” luminance, grand, exquisite, frightful, 
overwhelming) has succeeded—in ‘the commercial 
sense—beyond any other Engiish novel ever pub- 
lished at six shillings or any other price. That 
success, however, had been reached before the 
public had read a line of the book, and was due 
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partly to the author’s previous works, partly to 
splendid advertisement, and mainly to the official 
assertion, some time ago, that Miss Corelli had 
not written a novel entitled The Sins of Christ. 
But let us grant that the book has found favor 
with the majority of its purchasers; let us say 
that a hundred thousand immortal souls have 
been truly refreshed by it. This vast army of 
the simplicities would comprise the following five 
classes : 

(Overlapping the other classes.) Those who 
accept the gaudy colossal for the sublime. Those 
who never miss “disclosures” about the Roman 
Catholic Church, who attend lectures by escaped 
nuns, and who say Romish when they mean Ro- 
man. Those who only condescend to read fiction 
which “teaches,” and who would doubtless be up- 
lifted by the didactic harangues which the leading 
characters are made to declaim at every crisis 
in the story. Those who enjoy witnessing any 
sort of “attack,” even a street fight. Those neutral 
and sheepish minds who always contrive to like 
what a sufficient number of others like. 





Survival of the Scribe in Persia...... E. D. Ross...... North Amer. R. 


Few, probably, among the reading public who 
are interested in Omar have any conception of the 
state of the book market, or of the manner in 
which literature is diffused, in Persia. Some may 
picture to themselves a state of affairs similar to 
that in Europe, with a certain admixture of 
Oriental slowness and lack of method; while 
others may suppose that Persia can boast of no 
book market at all, beyond the casual buying 
and selling of manuscripts. 

Now, in some parts of the East, printing, 
bookselling and journalism have—especially dur- 
ing the last ten or twenty years—been developed 
to a comparatively high degree. Both Constan- 
tinople and Cairo possess excellent printing 
presses, which are responsible for numberless 
books and journals; nor are these two capitals 
the only Oriental towns which boast of a printing 
press. Nevertheless, Persia is at the present day 
entirely dependent upon lithography for her native 
production of books and journals—which are very 
rare. At the beginning of the present century 
a press with movable types was set up in Tabriz, 
at which a certain number of books were printed. 
The effort, however, met with no encouragement, 
and had shortly afterward to be abandoned. The 
unpopularity of type-printing in Persia is due 
to two principal causes; firstly, the straightness 
of the lines offends a Persian’s artistic sense; 
and, secondly, in printed books the character of 
the letters is entirely lost. The same cause which 
leads a Persian to esteem so highly great calli- 
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graphers, makes him deplore all absence of char- 
acter in a type-printed book. What most delights 
him is a well-written manuscript, and he takes 
the same delight in the copyist’s work as we take 
in the touch of an old master. Failing this, he 
contents himself with a lithograph, which is 
usually the fac-simile of the writing of some fairly 
good scribe, and has, at any rate, a human ele- 
ment about it. 

It is hard for us to credit the vast amount of 
attention that is paid to calligraphy in the East, 
where men of learning devote years to its ac- 
quirement, and their best days to making artistic 
copies of classical works. Although this art is 
dying out to a certain extent, owing to the cheap- 
ness of lithography, a man may even to this day 
in Persia become as famous for his writing as a 
poet for his verses. 





The Fad of Dramatizing Novels..........ceceeeeeee St. Louis M irro 


There is no art, no genius, and little but a very 
ordinary talent, in turning a novel into a play. 
The playwright’s conception of a character is 
never quite the novelist’s conception, and if the 
novelist do the adaptation himself, he is hampered 
by the necessity of adjusting his original con- 
ception to the requirements of an art that is 
not exactly alien, but of an inferior order. The 
novelist, in brief, may succeed by writing for him- 
self, and in obedience to no impulse but a desire 
to present “a criticism of life” as he sees it, while 
the playwright must present his pictures as the 
other man, and a man, broadly speaking, of a 
low average of intelligence, likes to see it. The 
fine shadings must be abandoned. The delicate 
tints and tones must be abandoned. The fibre 
of the work must be coarsened. The work is 
essentially not a work cf creation, but of mutila- 
tion. This being the case, there is not in the 
whole batch of plays founded on novels, to which 
we are to be introduced this fall, one work that 
can fora moment be compared with the produc- 
tions of Mr. Augustus Thomas, Mr. Bronson 
Howard, or Mr. Clyde Fitch, and Mr. Clyde Fitch 
can write some bad plays. The tendency of the 
American stage to take up the dramatized novel 
cannot but be reprobated. It works to lower the 
stage intellectually, as the fad for adaptations 
from the French operates to lower the stage 
morally. It makes the dramatist the veriest 
literary hack. It puts a damper on dramatic orig- 
inality. It caters to a lower rather than a higher 
taste. It is rampantly commercial and unesthetic, 
appealing to a lower judgment and setting up 
lower criteria of excellence. There is but one 
feature of the craze that can be contemplated 
with any patience and that is that it is a craze 
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so rampant that it must soon exhaust itself. The 
harm that is sure to be done cannot be overesti- 
mated. The elevation of “situations” over “ideas” 
is bad for art. The great play makes situations 
the result of developing ideas. The play made 
out of a novel is to the art either of the novelist 
or the playwright what the games of a kinder- 
garten are to the higher culture. To sum up, the 
play made from the novel is a manifestation of 
decadence that is certain to injure the art of the 
novelist and the art of the playwright. 





Frederic Harrison on Tennyson,.......+ _- 5 eee Forum 


The first essay of Mr. Frederick Harrison’s 
new volume, Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill and Other 
Literary Estimates, is devoted to Tennyson, and 
is in many respects the most important of the 
group, although it is doubtless the chapter that 
will evoke most dissent from Mr. Harrison’s 
readers. It has apparently never been published 
before, and it seems to be a series of comments 
methodically arranged rather than a rounded es- 
say. But whether or not it is entitled to rank 
among great or even good English essays, it is 
surely a most stimulating and wholesome piece 
of contemporary criticism. The predominance of 
the late laureate in the history of Victorian lit- 
erature is acknowledged without cavil; the won- 
derful flawlessness, range and sustained power of 
his art is praised in a way that ought to satisfy 


even enthusiastic admirers; the essential nobility- 


of his consecrated life is freely admitted. Then 
the critic asserts the prerogatives of his own 
high office, asks searching questions as to the 
value of Tennyson’s contribution to the world’s 
thought on the high and deep things of life, ap- 
plies standards approved by catholic students of 
European literature, and fearlessly draws his own 
conclusions. 

The results are not so favorable to Tennyson 
as those reached in most of the monographs and 
studies called forth by his death. Yet they are 
in line with the thoughts of not a few persons 
who have lacked Mr. Harrison’s courage and his 
gift of critical analysis. Such persons have felt 
with him that while it is grossly unfair to affirm 
that Browning was a thinker and Tennyson not 
—the reverse proposition might be more easily 


defended—yet the original qualities of Tenny-- 


son’s thought, of his “criticism of life,” may 
justly be called into question. After a careful, 
though brief, analysis of In Memoriam, which he 
ranks highly as a poem, Mr. Harrison concludes 
that Tennyson, with his melodious transfiguration 
of a half-skeptical piety, gave the age a voice, 
but did not give it a faith. He possessed no “such 
creative influence over men” as Burns, Words- 
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worth, Shelley and Byron had. He is not with 
those poets “who, with all their defects and alli 
their limitations, did, by original ideas fresh from 
their own spirit and not at all adapted from our 
contemporary thinkers, give a new impulse to the 
mind of their age.” 

In Memoriam is not the only one of Tennyson’s 
longer poems that, from the point of view of sub- 
stance, of content, fares less favorably at Mr. 
Harrison’s hands than at those of “gushing 
curates and zxsthetic young ladies.” Readers of 
that admirable volume, The Choice of Books, will 
remember what our critic had to say there about 
the Idylls as a boudoir epic. Such readers will 
not then be surprised at the tone of the remarks 
made upon these poems in the present essay. 
The chief point emphasized by Mr. Harrison, to 
wit, that Tennyson travestied the great romance 
of Mallory, has been often brought forward by 
others, and will probably be still more frequently 
emphasized in the future. Mr. Harrison’s pres- 
entation of the charge is, however, notably trench- 
ant and amusing: 

“Lancelot of the Lake is transformed into a sort 
of Sir Charles Grandison in plate armor; King 
Arthur becomes a courtier’s portrait of the late 
Prince Consort; Elaine is a new Virginia, without 
her Paul, and Queen Guinevere is a magnificent 
‘grande dame’ of VerSailles, with a secret. It is 
all too much of a pageant or ‘revival’ in medizval 
character, and suggests reminiscences of the 
Eglinton Tournament and the stage Shakespeare.” 

These will seem to be hard words to many 
sympathetic souls that can still glow with pleas- 
ure at the memory of the exquisite delight afford- 
ed them in the past by the wonderfully wrought 
Idylls of the King. Doubtless there is some exag- 
geration to be laid at Mr. Harrison’s door; but 
it is still more certain that he could have made 
his criticism: much more ruthless had he chosen 
to emphasize the harm done the poem by Tenny- 
son’s mawkishness in dealing with great passions, 
and by his introduction of the far from con- 
gruous element of allegory. We must, too, in 
compensation, remember the unstinted praise ac- 
corded by the essayist to the splendor of Tenny- 
son’s execution, and his high appreciation of the 
parting scene between the King and the guilty 
Queen and of the original “Morte d’Arthur.” 


An Opinion Of 1b8@M.....cceccceceesecceteceeceeeeees New York Times 

One of the leader writers of The London 
Daily News has lately inadvertently stirred up 
the ire of the English Ibsenites and led to an 
amusing, if not very wise or profitable, contro- 
versy. He merely remarked that Ibsen’s Hedda 
Gabler is “drivel.” Edmund Gosse, one of the 
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translators and expounders of the Norwegian 
pessimist to the British, was the first to protest, 
not against the leader writer’s objection to Ibsen- 
ism, but to his rude manner of saying what he 
meant. “Drivel,” which Mr. Gosse prefers to 
write “dribble,” has but one origin, and Mr. Gosse 
asks what would the English say if some French 
critic were to speak of “le bavo de M. George 
Meredith.” It is likely that very few Englishmen 
would take the trouble to protest. 

“Drivel,” to describe weak and foolish writing 
and argument, was incorporated in the English 
language by such masters as De Quincey, and is 
generally regarded as a very expressive word. 
Nobody thinks of its origin when it is used in 
literary criticism, and Mr. Gosse seems to be 
getting the worst of it in the controversy which 
has followed his letter of protest. Ibsen is cer- 
tainly not growing in popularity in England, and 
there are some prominent names signed to the 
communications upholding the leader writer’s 
view if not always his language. And there are 
not a few who think “drivel” just the word. 

Surely Mr. Gosse’s assertion that the dislike 
of England and the English in Continental Europe 
is largely due to the “insufferable rudeness” with 
which the London press habitually treats foreign 
opinion on questions of taste and judgment is a 
little overdrawn. It is hardly conceivable that 
contemporary English criticism of art and letters 
has any such wide influence in Europe. As for 
Ibsen he has nearly lived his life and nearly fin- 
ished his work, which is certainly not wholesome 
food for babes. That any of it is actually “drivel” 
many unprejudiced persons will always deny, but 
English prejudice and insularity are not a sign of 
English weakness and a strong dislike of the doc- 
trines of Ibsen and the sort of studies of social life 
to which he has devoted much of his time and 
talent is not a sign of particular bad taste. 





History of English Literature.......Edward Lowden........Literature. 


The completion of the great History of French 
Language and Literature, published under the 
direction of Professor L. Petit de Julleville, can- 
not but awaken in English readers a sense of our 
own deficiency. Nearly three hundred years have 
passed since Bacon noted as a gap in studies the 
vacant space which should have been occupied 
by a description of the general state of learning 
from age to age, “without which the history of the 
world seemeth to me to be as the statue of Poly- 
phemus with his eye out, that part being wanting 
which doth most show the spirit and life of the 
person.” The history of what Goethe called 
“world-literature,’ attempted in part by Hallam, 
is a project too ambitious for an age when the 


- 


conception of world-literature embraces the East 
as well as the West; but it does not seem vain 
to hope that what has been achieved for France 
may, by united and wisely directed effort, be ac- 
complished for our own country. During upward 
of three years a fasciculus of M. Petit de Julle- 
ville’s work has appeared on the fifth and twen- 
tieth of each month, and now the final volume 
—the eighth—has brought the work to a con- 
clusion. The story of a literature of nine cen- 
turies has been told with adequate learning, ex- 
cellent judgment, and literary skill. 

If I were a great publisher instead of a poor 
professor of English literature I think I should 
be stirred to emulation by the success of MM. 
Armand Colin et Cie,’s enterprise, and should 
feel some pride in celebrating the opening of the 
twentieth century by the design of an adequate 
history of English literature. Compared with 
such vast codperative labors as the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the Dictionary of National Biography, 
the New English Dictionary on Historical Prin- 
ciples, the undertaking would not seem stu- 
pendous. Valuable as are the chapters on the his- 
tory of the language in M. Petit de Julleville’s 
work, corresponding chapters might perhaps be 
omitted from a history of our literature, and thus 
the task might be somewhat lightened. One com- 
prehensive mind should preside over the whole, 
the mind rather of a man of wide culture and 
sane judgment than of a specialist. The name of 
a general editor under whom it would be an 
honor to serve, and whose generous guidance to 
men of letters has been recorded, in a hundred 
prefaces, will, perhaps, occur to my readers. The 
list of M. Petit de Julleville’s collaborateurs com- 
prises fifty scholars of distinction. England, aided 
by American and Colonial*scholarship, might yield 
an equal number of skilled workmen, and the dis- 
banded array of writers for the Dictionary of 
National Biography would furnish not a few who 
have received an admirable training. No division 
of the work so large as a literary period should 
be entrusted to a single writer. Each eminent 
author should be dealt with by a specialist, and 
by a specialist who possesses literary feeling as 
well as exact knowledge. Minor writers should be 
grouped under the literary species to which they 
belong. It is true, as M. Petit de Julleville ob- 
serves, that such a classification is sometimes 
arbitrary or conventional; a writer of comedy may 
be really a preacher of morals with the stage for 
his pulpit; but the classification is inevitable and 
is convenient. What is dead should be allowed 





to remain buried, unless it happen to have some 
historical significance ; a history of literature must 
not become a museum of curiosities. 
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The Art of Life 


[In the Pageantry of Life,* Mr. Charles Whib- 
ley sketches nine born Cyrenaics who played life’s 
game exquisitely, gracefully, joyously. They were 
Sir Francis Weston, Francois de Bassompierre, 
Sir Kenelm Digby, Pepys, Saint-Simon, the Prince 
de Ligne, William Beckford. Barbey D’Aurevilly 
and Disraeli the Younger. Two of the sketches are 
especially delightful—that of St. Simon and of Sir 
Francis Weston who was beheaded by order of 
Henry VIII. Mr. Whibley attempts in an intro- 
duction to generalize from these lives as types, an 
art of life. The following reading is from that in- 
troduction]: 


There is an Art of Life, as there are arts of 
color, form, and speech; and what a material is 
theirs who practice it. The poet or painter is 
perforce engrossed with a momentary aspect of 
this one or that; he finds an inspiration in a 
passing thought or in the outward seeming of 
man or mountain: the cataract may haunt him 
like a passion, or he may attempt to simplify the 
mysteries of the sea. But his motive is still frag- 
mentary; his subject is expressed in a passing, 
imperfect symbol. The Artist in Life, on the 
other hand, need recognize no limit save death. 
He takes his days with all their delicate variety, 
and cuts them into what form he will. His small- 
est action is an added touch, a fresh detail in the 
vast design. Life is his material, enjoyment his 
medium, and to enhance the effect of his single 
masterpiece he may employ the manifold resources 
of gaiety and splendor. Rare wines flatter his 
delicate palate ; his ingenuity designs a new cravat 
or a coat or unwonted elegance; wit and beauty 
are his constant companions; and whate’er befall 
he never knows the shame of vulgar common- 
place or dismal routine. Concerned only with 
his own perfection, he is a miracle of selfishness; 
that is the first condition of success; and it is 
not surprising that he too often escapes the sym- 
pathy of his fellows. 

For it is no part of his design to be a good 
citizen, and if he do deserve well of his country, 
he claims her gratitude in an interval snatched 
from his more serious enterprise. The common 
ambitions are incidental to his nature, when they 
are not abhorrent from it. He neither controls 
governments nor wins battles. He despises the 
glory which follows a popular triumph, and he 
professes no greater interest in the secrets of 
philosophy than is becoming te a person of wit. 
Nor is he a shining example of the homely vir- 
tues; with him a sense of the picturesque is more 
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vivid than the sense of morality. He does not 
cut his life into a sermon; rather he shapes it 
into a witty romance. The external world is his 
province—a dazzling appearance, discreet mag- 
nificence, the quick-exchanged repartee. Yet by 
a nonchalance of manner, by a proper pride of 
conduct, he guards his superiority over those 
whom the world esteems more valiant heroes; 
and since he makes the rarest appearance upon 
the world’s stage, his claim to a unique grandeur 
is not extravagant. There are ten generals, 
twenty statesmen, to balance one hero who has 
conquered life; and if we may judge by results 
it is easier to discover a savage country or to 
sing an unheard melody than to design a new coat 
or to invent a dish untasted before. Above all 
the true artist in life must climb the frozen al- 
titude of self-consciousness, a more difficult peak 
to scale than Chimborazo; he must “live and 
sleep,” as one said who knew him well, “before 
a mirror.” 

What then makes the artist whose portrait is 
here attempted? It is not profession, nor birth, 
nor manners, nor knowledge, nor success, though 
all these are invaluable accessories. It is tem- 
perament, it is life. The priest need not lag 
behind the courtier. Whoever had a finer sense 
of grandeur than Wolsey? and was not Pascal 
famous for his six horses? Nor need poverty 
disturb a skilful exercise of the art. Burns had 
a glimpse into its possibilities when he sported 
the only tie wig in the parish, and the simple 
propriety of a graceful dinner is beyond the 
pocket of no man who can afford clean linen 
and a cheese. Again, the coat depends for its 
effect less upon the reckless use of velvet or satin 
than upon the bravery wherewith it is worn. But 
an inapposite assumption of birth, a clumsy show 
of riches, are the worst foes of elegance; without 
the true temperament the resources ot Golconda 
will avail nothing. When Byron said he would 
rather be Brummel than Napoleon, he did not 
merely pay a deserved tribute to the genius of 
dandyism; he acknowledged that the Dandy was 
distinguished by rarer qualities than those which 
achieve the conquest of the world. Yet Brummel 
could dazzle his rivals neither by exalted birth 
nor by lavish display. He was gifted with noth- 
ing save the sublime talent of his craft, and he 
triumphed. 

But the artist, alas! cannot always take a 
serene pleasure in his perfected work. Though 
his is ever the joy of creation, he is not permitted 
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to contemplate the result with appreciative im- 
partiality. For life generally unveils itself to him 
who lives it as a panorama. Now fortune over- 
comes the design, now the unexpected imposes a 
sudden change. And he who, unconsciously 
maybe, was aiming at a complete harmony, is 
compelled to content himself with a set of bril- 
liant, discursive images. Still, there have been 
men of so strong a nature that they have them- 
selves put the last touch to life, and forced the 
picture to justify the sketch. So Disraeli, if we 
forget his politics, remained until the last hour 
within the same frame whose four corners 
bounded his youthful design and boyish am- 
bition. 

Yet a greater grief than unfulfilled purpose 
pursues the artist. Declining grandeur is, save 
for the rare and happy few, touched with regret. 
The egoist is sad at last. So long has he stared 
at himself in the mirror that others refrain from 
contemplation. Or a change of fashion over- 
whelms the memory of his brilliant youth. So 
Bassompierre found himself dismoded when he 
left the Bastille, and Brummel died at Caen in 
broken imbecility. But ultimate failure does not 
impair the splendor of their achievement; re- 
verses are the fate of all great man. No real hero 
ever lived from youth to age without a check 
upon his happiness; indeed, he who boasts an 
unbroken triumph convicts himself of insensi- 
bility. Even Cesar, with the world at his feet, 
bewailed a bald head. 

Life, like all arts, obeys its own rules; since 
life without rules is, like language without gram- 
mar, inarticulate and absurd. The first article in 
the code is that wayward body of antique tradi- 
tion, called honor, which, by enforcing the subtler 
rules of conduct, checks the noisy spirit of the 
brawler and renders altercation a disgrace. Next 
in order come dignity and restraint, without which 
magnificence is common and splendor a vain show. 
A perfect fitness, indeed, is embarrassment’s only 
antidote, and he who is embarrassed must needs 
cure his malady, or crawl through his years in 
the asylum of a decent obscurity. But there are 
many who, falsely claiming to practice the art of 
life, reverence no laws, and so make a travesty 
of elegance. Every generation is troubled. by a 
rabble of curiosity-mongers, who feign an exquis- 
ite sensibility to such impressions as escape them, 
and whose appreciation of unnumbered sights and 
sounds is the more loudly expressed as it is felt 
the less sincerely. These gentry, robbed of gaiety 
and scourage, can make nothing of their wizened 
careers, for all their proud ambition; wherefore 
they convert their vile bodies into hoardings, and 
advertise by the effrontery of foolish clothes the 





tastes after which they impotently hanker. So 
they gather the indiscriminate spoils of all coun- 
tries, and by their lack of choice render even the 
rare and beautiful of no effect. 

Worse still are those merry blades, the roy- 
sterers, who mistake squalor for gaiety, and who 
think a loud license the best mark of a gentle- 
man. But they, knowing nought of a more gra- 
cious world, dwell in the dark suburb of Bohemia, 
where they delight in false freedom, tempered by 
compulsory poverty. The man of sense, driven 
perchance into this gipsyland, passes through it 
hastily, regretting his sojourn, and shaking off 
as soon as maybe the memory of its thickened 
atmosphere. For he, at once the art and artist, 
inhabits a fairer province, where the trees are 
not smoke-begrimed, and where the voice of 
music is still heard. 

The most self-conscious of craftsmen, he is un- 
selfish in his outlook upon posterity. He does not 
work for fame; he raises no monument “zre 
perennius.” For him, indeed, his art is its own 
reward, since it enhances the pleasures of every 
hour, and is perfected too often without a record. 
So it is that his achievement is generally ephe- 
meral, and affects few beyond the reach of his 
ultimate friendship. But now and again, if he be 
gifted with sincerity, he sends himself down the 
ages in his own despite; sometimes, even, tradi- 
tion preserves, in an imperishable sketch, the 
memory of his triumph. 

The art has not been practiced in all ages with 
equal success; the artist himself has varied with 
the period. It was the Restoration which heralded 
the golden age of life. For once sentiment and 
opportunity were perfectly matched. On the 
throne a king who preferred wit to wisdom, and 
who ruled a country eager to react. For a while 
patriotism slept, save in half a dozen wakeful 
hearts, and the glory of grave enterprises was 
obscured; yet regret for duties unaccomplished 
need not blind us to the glamor of this wayward 
reign, which at least was inexorably hostile to 
dulness and stupidity. Curiosity triumphed every- 
where; life was radiant because a radiant court 
was determined to enjoy it. The theatre echoed 
to a wit which, for all its freedom, was never 
disreputable, because it was neither senseless nor 
vulgar. And beauty was omnipotent over king 
and court. Manners alone made man, and un- 
kempt virtue had little chance of sympathy or ad- 
miration. Nobody curtailed his pleasure for the 
narrow scruples which before, as since, have con- 
trolled society; another standard of morals in- 
vaded the town with a more exclusive ambition ; 
an ill-cut coat became a cardinal sin, while vice lay 
not in the intrigue, but in its misconduct. 
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General Gossip of Authors and Writers 


More than once W. A. Fraser has been called 
the Canadian Kipling. This probably arose from 
the fact, says the Saturday Evening Post, that 
Mr. Fraser writes Indian stories—that is, stories 
of the far East. He lived there nine years, 
and speaks the language; he saw the life as few 
writers of this generation have seen it; and finally, 
there is the indorsement of Kipling himself, who 
said at a club luncheon one day, in answer to a 
question about India: “Suppose you ask Fraser, 
there—he has been all over India.” Our more in- 
timate acquaintance with this new writer comes 
from his admirable stories of that almost unknown 
region called the Great Northwest of Canada. 
Here again he has his facts at first hand, for 
he has been through it all. Every year for six 
years he has traversed the wilderness, lived with 
the trappers, and gone far beyond railroads and 
houses. Mr. Fraser is a born cosmopolitan of 
Scotch ancestry and American environment. His 
father was a citizen of the United States, natural- 
ized in Boston. He went to Nova Scotia and 
built ships there. When his son was quite young 
he died, and the boy was brought back to the 
United States by his uncle, a wealthy merchant 
of New York. Young Fraser received his educa- 
tion in a Boston public school, and afterward at 
the high school in Westchester, in the State of 
New York. When fourteen he was taken by his 
uncle to Ontario, and there he was regarded as a 
little Yankee because his twang was that of the 
States. In the studies of his youth young Fraser 
was particularly apt in literature and art. This 
went so far that arrangements were made (but 
never consummated) that he should enter the 
studio of a famous sculptor in New York City. 
The disposition, however, was there, and later, 
for several years, he devoted himself to drawing 
and painting and was represented in various art 
exhibits. Until he was twenty-one years of age 
he remained in Canada, where he turned to the 
more practical profession of mining engineering 
and was sent by an important company to India. 
For nine years he remained in that wonderful 
country, camping in some of its remote parts, 
even as far as the boundaries of Afghanistan. 
He saw the native life in all its interesting phases 
and details. Then his work took him to other sec- 
tions. His sister’s death in Boston, in 1889, 
brought him back to this side of the world, and 
he remained for a year. While here he was mar- 
ried to Miss Barber, of Toronto. Mrs. Fraser 
accompanied her husband to India on his second 


trip, in 1890. While they were at Simla a charity 
fair was being held, and the gypsy who was telling 
fortunes in the grotto was a lovely girl with beau- 
tiful blue eyes and of vivacious manner. Fraser 
went in to find out his destiny and the gypsy 
told him that he was intended for art, and pre- 
dicted great things for him. This prediction he 
wrote in his note-book. The gypsy personator 
was Miss Kipling, the sister of the famous writer. 
In these years Mr. Fraser had written several 
articles on mining, sport and art, sending them to 
papers without expecting or receiving pay. In 
1891 Mr. and Mrs. Fraser returned to Canada 
and Mr. Fraser took up his mining work again, 
going into the wilderness in behalf of the com- 
panies which employed him. But exposure in 
India had brought on rheumatism and the doctors 
sent him to the springs in Europe. One day, in 
1894, he exclaimed to his wife: “By Jove, I will 
go crazy if I don’t get something to do. Bring 
me paper and pencil and I will write a story.” 
She did so, and he wrote the story. Then he sent 
it to the Detroit Free Press, and in due course 
received a check for three dollars. Then he wrote 
another article for which he received five dollars. 
This encouraged him to do better, and for the next 
he arose to the climax of eight dollars—‘“the three 
greatest checks I ever received,” he declares. 
Every summer for six years Mr. Fraser has spent 
in the Northwest, far off in the wilderness, where 
the only roof is the tent or the trees. Among the 
trappers he lived day after day, and he got to 
know them, their habits and their traditions, heard 
from them their stories of Nature, and saw and 
learned the habits of the wild animals. Mr. 
Fraser is a rapid worker, a thousand words an 
hour being his average. This, however, is not 
the form in which the material reaches the public, 
for he revises again and again. 





The following paragraph is from a sketch of 
Max Nordau in the Pittsburg Leader: In his 
youth Nordau suffered the familiar privations of 
genius. His father, a Prussian, who originally 
had been a rabbi, was earning a wretched living 
as a Hebrew schoolmaster at Pesth when young 
Nordau was born in 1849—although a man of 
considerable ability, who had written a Hebrew 
grammar as well as plays, poems and other works. 
Eventually the youthful Max supported the entire 
family by his journalistic labors, though he found 
opportunity at the same time to take his degree 
as a doctor of medicine, to travel about studying 
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men and manners all over Europe, and to write his 
earliest books. How he managed it all goodness 
only knows. Eventually his literary productions 
brought him fame and fortune, and thenceforward 
his way was clear. He left Pesth because no Ger- 
man could live there in comfort unless prepared 
to disown his nationality. “You find yourself,” he 
told an interviewer, “in a drawing room in a 
German family. Everybody is speaking German. 
Suddenly a sham Magyar is announced. Every- 
body pretends to be a Magyar and talks Hun- 
garian. It was sickening. It disgusted me and 
drove me away from Pesth.” Subsequently he 
took to lecturing, and made a huge success here 
too; and recent Queen’s Hall audiences have 
learned that he still retains his powers as a public 
speaker. Then he wrote the first of his well- 
known books, afterward plays, after that again 
novels, until his reputation embraced the earth. 
This is not the place to consider his views. 
Enough that they must be reckoned with by the 
students of modern thought. Dr. Nordau, who is 
still in the prime of life, is a handsome man, 
whose psysiognomy attests his Jewish origin. His 
hair and beard are already whitened by profound 
study, and yet he looks perhaps almost younger 
than he is. Although society has few charms for 
him, with his friends his manners are charmingly 
genial. The perfect health which he enjoys, de- 
spite the life of constant toil which he has led 
since his childhood, may be ascribed to the regu- 
larity of his habits. He neither smokes nor 
drinks, visits cafes, nor keeps late hours, and 
though his output is so prodigious, he only de- 
votes a limited number of hours each day to his 
literary labors. As a physician he respects the 
laws of health. Max Nordau’s name has been 
the subject ot a good many paragraphs at one time 
and another, but the truth of the matter is very 
simple. His father’s name was “Sudfeld,” and he 
himself was called, originally, “Max Simon Sud- 
feld,” but changed the name at the age of fifteen, 
at his father’s behest for reasons which, as he 
once declared, “have no interest for strangers,” 
into that by which he has become famous through- 
out the world. Students of German will not fail 
to note, of course, the philological connection 
between the two names—“Sudfeld” (or South- 
field) becoming transformed into “Nordau” (or 
Northmeadow). 





In his review in Harper’s Magazine of the 
literary history of the magazine under his edi- 
torial control, Henry M. Alden gives these remi- 
niscencgs of Charles Reade, who was a frequent 
contributor in the old days: While his novels 
of the later period were intended to reflect the life 
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of his own day, as is shown by his method of tran- 
scribing from newspapers into voluminous scrap- 
books the chronicles of striking incidents and 
situations for their use in his fiction—his short 
stories in the same period referred back, as to 
their motive and material, to an older type. The 
essential features of historical dramatic scenes 
appealed to him, as did the contemporary scrap- 
book chronicles. If a story had been told before, 
that was no objection to his use of it, but rather 
an incentive. A good story could not be invented, 
except in the original sense of invent—that is, it 
must be found. He often sent his manuscripts 
to me, keeping no copy. Once, in the second 
part of a series, he left it to me to supply the 
name of a character used in the first part, which 
he had forgotten. The habit of telling old stories 
probably prompted his undertaking a series of 
Bible stories, and telling them in the idiomatic 
phrase of the day, even tolerating unmistakable 
slang. In his story of Nehemiah, I remember, 
he used this phrase, “The prophet did not smell 
a rat.” I had a liberal indulgence toward slang, 
which often gives the most effective expression 
to a thought, but I could not editorially sanction 
the particular instance in its connection, and | 
uttered my protest, thereby bringing upon myself 
a storm of violent indignation. I quietly modified 
the phrase, and in due time received the author’s 
cordial thanks, with the acknowledgment that I 
was right. In all cases of conflict between us— 
none of which would probably have occurred but 
for an excessive irritability preceding his last 
illness—there was always this welcome sequel. 





The Reflections of a Bachelor are written by 
Mr. Post Wheeler, one of the ablest and most 
versatile of the younger New York newspaper 
men, says the Bookman. Mr. Wheeler was born 
in Oswego, New York, August 6, 1869. He re- 
ceived his early schooling in the public schools 
of Philadelphia and then at the William Penn 
Charter School, the Quaker institution founded 
by William Penn in 1689. From Penn Charter he 
was graduated in ’87, being the valedictorian of 
his class. During his four years at Princeton he 
showed literary promise of a high order. In his 
senior year he was one of the literary editors of 
the Nassau Magazine. He was director, also, 
of the Triangle Club, the college dramatic organ- 
ization, and wrote several of the extravaganzas 
that were played by that society. Being grad- 
uated in 1891 he took the University Fellowship 
in England, which he held for two years. He then 
lived for a time in London and Paris, doing news- 
paper work for the Westminster Gazette, the New 
York Press, and several of the leading American 
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journals. Returning from Europe, he assumed 
a staff position on the Newark Advertiser, and 
was later called to the New York Press. About 
two years ago he gave up newspaper work for a 
time and journeyed to Alaska, making his home 
in a remote Indian village on a spur of the Rocky 
Mountains. He was received in a friendly man- 
ner, and became eventually an underchief speak- 
ing the Tukaoh language and adhering to the 
customs of the people. 





We learn from a writer in The Critic that 
Ralph Connor, whose books Black Rock and The 
Sky Pilot have placed him in the very front ranks 
of Canadian idealists, is no other than the Rev. 
Charles W. Gordon, pastor of St. Stephen’s in 
Winnipeg. In addition to the books above men- 
tioned, Mr. Gordon has written a beautiful little 
idyl called Beyond the Marshes. The father of 
the writer, the Rev. Daniel Gordon, was a Scotch 
Highlander, who came to Canada in the early 
forties, settling for a time in the remote district 
peopled by immigrants from the North of Scotland. 
Later he removed to the Highland settlement of 
Glengarry in the Indian Lands, where he re- 
mained twenty years, and where Ralph Connor 
was born. It is said that the father was a man 
of great force and originality, “with a double 
portion of that white-heated passion we call High- 
land fire, and an eloquent preacher. He played 
the bagpipes as only a musical Scot can, and those 
who have heard him wail out Lochaber No More! 
and the weird pibrochs can never forget them.” 
He was a teller of thrilling tales, and the tales 
that the told of him would fill a large volume. 
Some day Ralph Connor may be induced to relate 
them. 





Bernard Shaw is a trifle sensitive concerning 
the success of Cashel Byron’s Profession and An 
Unsocial Socialist, novels which were written 
and published in England, respectively, in 1882 
and 1883. He is glad to find that he has so many 
admirers of what he calls his “juvenile indiscre- 
tions.” “But,” he explains in a letter to us, 
“when an American learns from a book of refer- 
ence that I am a grown-up person over forty and 
proceeds to buy a novel of mine written when I 
was twenty-five under the impression that it is 
the ripest fruits of my matured genius, I feel that 
there is a possibility of that American feeling 
disappointed and accusing me of second child- 
hood.” “However,” Mr. Shaw adds, with his 
characteristic modesty, “I dare say, if I read 
these old books I should be astonished to find 
how clever I was so long ago, but I haven’t read 
them and I don’t intend to. I don’t advise the 


public to read books of twenty years ago; they 
had better help young authors as they might 
have helped me if they had bought one when I 
was fresh.” : 





Frederic Crowninshield, the author of Pictoris 
Carmina, a collection of poems that is attract- 
ing considerable attention, was president of the 
Architectural League of New York some years 
ago and is now president of the Fine Arts Federa- 
tion, and also vice-president of the Mural Paint- 
ers. Born in Boston in 1846, he was graduated 
from Harvard in the class of 66. After his 
graduation he married and went abroad, where 
he lived for fourteen years in Vienna, Paris, 
Rome and Florence, studying art in various ate- 
ers. His studio is now in New York where 
most of his painting is done. A work by him 
on Mural Painting is the recognized authority 
on the subject in America. Mr. Crowninshield’s 
idea in writing and illustrating Pictoris Carmina 
was apparently that a poet could put in words 
certain phases of emotion felt only by an artist. 
To his work, says the Bookman, he has brought 
a ripe scholarship, a singular felicity of expres- 
sion, a very admirable appreciation of the “mot 
juste,” and, above all, a certain indefinable charm. 





The romance and comedy of modern political 
and professional life have found a new interpreter 
in Charles Warren, the author of the volume of 
stories, The Girl and the Governor, just pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Mr. Warren 
is a Harvard man, who was graduated ten or a 
dozen years ago, and who is a practicing lawyer 
in Boston. The experience out of the raw mate- 
rial of which these stories were wrought was 
gained while the author was private secretary 
to the late Gov. William E. Russell of Massachu- 
setts. The familiar figure of “Billy” Russell is 
the hero of several of the best of the stories. The 
type, that of the college man of high ideals, who 
becomes a power in political life by sheer force 
of character, is a new one in fiction, and is said 
to be portrayed with sympathy and skill by Mr. 
Warren. 





Dramatized novels will be more in vogue during 
the coming winter than ever before. Besides the 
Pride of Jennico, Ben-Hur and Quo Vadis, there 
will be Janice Meredith with Mary Mannering, 
David Harum with W. H. Crane, Richard Carvel, 
which is to be produced in the autumn at the 
Criterion Theatre; To Have and To Hold with 
Henry Miller, Crawford’s In the Palace of the 
King with Viola Allen, Dr. Mitchell’s Adventures 
of Frangois with Henry Dixey, Jean Valjean with 
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Wilton Lackaye, Red Pottage, dramatized by Kin- 
sey Piele, to be produced by Daniel Frohman; 
Caleb West, by Hopkinson Smith, to be produced 
by Jacob Litt, at the Manhattan Theatre; Her 
Majesty, dramatized by J. I. C. Clarke, to be pro- 
duced by Grace George; A Battle-Scarred Hero 
with Marie Burroughs, Stevenson’s Prince Otto 
with Otis Skinner, and When Knighthood Was in 
Flower with Julia Marlowe. 





Major Pond, whose book of reminiscences con- 
cerning the celebrities he has introduced to the 
American public will shortly appear from the 
press of G. W. Dillingham Co., has secured Julian 
Ralph for a lecture tour in this country during 


the coming autumn and winter. He has just re-- 


ceived a most encouraging letter from Mr. Ralph, 
stating that the physical condition of the well- 
known correspondent was greatly improved, as he 
is rapidly recovering from the injuries he met 
with in South Africa. His physicians encourage 
him to hope that the leg he expected to lose 
and in which he said he “had no confidence,” 
will now be nearly as good as ever as a result of 
careful treatment. Mr. Ralph uses no pictures 
with his lecture. He says, “If I cannot talk well 
enough to keep an audience interested I would 
rather not talk at all.” 





Augustus C. Buell, the author of the biography 
of Paul Jones, published by the Scribners, is a 
lineal descendant of a member of the crew of 
the Bon Homme Richard, who also sailed with 
Jones in the Alfred, the Providence and the 
Ranger. Mr. Buell is connected in a responsible 
capacity with the William Cramp & Sons’ Ship 
and Engine Building Company of Philadelphia, 
and it was while representing this firm in St. 
Petersburg, as has already been stated, that he 
made many interesting discoveries regarding 
Jones’ service in the Russian Navy under the 
great Catherine. This is not, by the way, his 
first’ book. He has already published a history 
of a regiment that took prominent part in the 
Civil War. He acquired h‘s easy narrative style 
and his keen appreciation of the value of a good 
“story” in newspaper work many years ago. 





William Dudley Foulke, the author of Maya, 
a story of Yucatan, which has just been published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is a graduate of Colum- 
bia College in the class of ’69. He has been a 
member of the State Senate of Indiana and 
President of the Indiana Civil Service Reform 
Association. At the Chicago Exposition of 1893 
he was Special Commissioner of the National 
Civil Service Reform League and Chairman of 
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the Suffrage Congress. He is the author of Slav 
or Saxon, and Life of Oliver P. Morton. His 
new book is an entrance upon a new field of 
fiction, having its basis, however, in historical 
facts gathered among the ruins of palaces in 
Yucatan, the only remains of an extinct people. 





Among the important volumes of short stories 
announced for publication, Northern Georgia 
Sketches, by Will N. Harken, promises to be 
popular. His novel of New York literary life, 
entitled The Woman Who Trusted, which has been 
appearing serially in the Saturday Evening Post, 
is also announced for publication in book form. 
Mr. Harben was born at Dalton, Ga., in 1858, and 
after leaving college for some time devoted him- 
self to mercantile pursuits in the South. His 
first book, White Marie, the story of a white 
slave, attracted considerable attention ten years 
ago. He has written many short stories and sev- 
eral novels, and was at one time on the editorial 
staff of the Youth’s Companion. His next work 
will be a long story dealing with a peculiar phase 
of life in the far South. 





Miss Mary Tracy Earle, well known as a 
writer of short stories and essays, was born in 
the middle States in Cobden, IIl., and lived on a 
farm in that section for many years. In 1881 
she entered the University of Illinois, where she 
graduated in 1885. After graduating Miss Earle 
spent a great deal of time in the South doing 
a little writing now and then, but it was not until 
she came to New York in 1808 that she really be- 
gan seriously to devote herself to literature. Since 
then her work has been very much in evidence in 
the most important magazines. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. are bringing out this fall a second book 
of her stories entitled Through Old-Rose Glasses. 
Her first book, entitled The Man Who Worked 
for Collister, published by Copeland & Day sev- 
eral years ago, was unusually successful. 





Speaking of dedications, says a writer in the 
Mail and Express, can anything of that sort be 
more felicitous than the terms in which Mary 
Cowden Clark dedicated her proverbs of Shake- 
speare to Douglas Jerrold? Here it is: 


To 
Douglass Jerrold, 
The first wit of the present age. 
These Proverbs 
of 
Shakespeare, 
The first wit of any age, 
are inscribed by 
Mary Cowden Clarke 
of a certain age and no wit at all. 
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There is much encouragement in these days for 
the young writer, or rather the unknown writer, 
whether he be young or old, says The Book 
World. There never were so many chances as 
now for him to lift himself from the rear of the 
procession to a place at the very head. Stop 
just a moment as you rusu through the railroad 
station to catch your favorite train, even if by so 
doing you miss a seat next the window, and note 
the number and variety of magazines that are now 
on the market—and there are more coming. Each 
of these represents one chance in the literary lot- 
tery, for all are looking for new writers to bring 
out and exploit before the public. Then note the 
names of the authors of most of the recent suc- 
cessful books. Did you ever hear of Winston 
Churchill, Edward Noyes Wescott, Edward 
Caskoden, Booth Tarkington, Peter Dunne, Mary 
Johnston, Bertha Runkle, Jack London or Eden 
Phillpots before at least a couple of years ago? 
They show that the publishers do not turn up their 
noses at a manuscript because it is written by an 
unknown author. 
tumbling over one another in an effort to get 
hold of new writers. If anybody is to be pitied 
just now it is the old author. He has been put 
completely in the background. He doesn’t get 
his picture in all the literary papers; he isn’t 
asked his opinion on questions of the day; he isn’t 
requested to write an article on “How I Wrote 
So-and-So”; he doesn’t have babies named after 
him. The old author has had his day, while the 
unknown writer has always before him the pleas- 
ant anticipation of some time being famous, and 
we are told that anticipation is better than realiza- 
tion. So, if you happen to be one of these yet- 
to-be-discovered geniuses congratulate yourself 
instead of despairing when your manuscripts 
come back one after the other to the tune of the 
rejection slip. It means so much longer basking 
in the sunshine of pleasant anticipation. 





Judge Leo Charles Dessar, author of A Royal 
Enchantress, one of the most successful of recent 
novels, is the son of Dr. Julius H. Dessar, an 
author who came to this country from Germany 
in 1848 and settled in Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. 
Dessar was educated in the public schools and at 
an academy in Cincinnati, and while yet a mere 
boy, during his college days, he left his studies 
to take part in the war for the Union, joining 
the three months’ volunteers and performing hon- 
orable services in Kentucky. On his discharge 
he was graduated from the Columbia College 
Law School and in 1870 admitted to the New 
York bar. He at once engaged in practice, while 
at the same time taking a prominent part in the 


Instead, they appear to be 


anti-Tweed reform movement of which Samuel 
J. Tilden was the leader, being one of Mr. Til- 
den’s chief associates and lieutenants in carrying 
out the reform measures. In 1884 Mr. Dessar 
was elected the first civil justice of the then 
newly created eleventh judicial district court. In 
no instance was a judgment rendered by him re- 
versed in the higher courts. Upon his retirement 
from the bench, Judge Dessar resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession. He is a specialist on rail- 
road law, and is eminently successful in the con- 
duct of railroad litigations. He has been counsel 
in the suits of several thousand owners of land on 
the route of the elevated railway, and in every 
case has recovered damages from the corporation. 
He has probably tried more railroad cases than 
any other lawyer in New York City during the 
past six or seven years. Judge Dessar is a con- 
stant student of literature, and the owner of a 
splendid library in his home at Nyack-on-Hudson. 
Since his retirement from the bench he has re- 
fused to become a candidate for any political office. 





The announcement comes to us that William 
Dean Howells, the veteran author whose portrait 
appears on the cover of Current Literature this 
month, has become one of the literary advisers of 
Harper & Brothers. He will revive the depart- 
ment of The Easy Chair in Harper’s Magazine, 
which, it will be recalled, was made famous by 
George William Curtis and abandoned after his 
death. He will also contribute regular critical 
articles on contemporary literary tendencies to 
The North American Review. By special ar- 
rangement Harper & Brothers have secured from 
Mr. Howells both periodical and book rights to 
all his future works. Donald G. Mitchell (Ik 
Marvel) was the first incumbent of The Easy 
Chair, which was established as far back as 1851. 
Two years later Mr. Curtis occupied the position, 
which he constantly filled until a few months 
before his death. Mr. Howells has been asso- 
ciated with the Harpers in various ways for 
several years. As a supplement to The Easy 
Chair he conducted for some time a department 
in the magazine known as The Editor’s Study, 
in which he was finally succeeded by Charles 
Dudley Warner. Then, too, many of Mr. Howells’ 
best-known novels have appeared serially in the 
Harper periodicals before their publication in 
book form. Simultaneously with the revival of 
The Easy Chair in the December Harper The 
Editor’s Study will be revived by Henry Mills 
Alden, the veteran editor of the magazine, whose 
thirty years of experience in the editor’s chair 
and as literary adviser to the house make him 
especially fitted for the task, 
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Choice Verse 
TT 


A Crime of the Woods........... Albert B. PAINE ..0108 0000800 Munsey 


A sturdy oak—its spreading branches filled 
An acre round, where ages it had stood— 
The sinless monarch of this mighty wood 
Till one there came who witha vandal’s power 
Sent crashing earthward in a single hour 

What God required three centuries to build. 


A Street of Ghosts..... Madison Cawein..... New England Magazine 


The drowsy day, with half-closed eyes, 
Dreams in this quaint forgotten street, 
That, like some old-world wreckage, lies— 
Left by the sea’s receding beat— 

Far from the city’s restless feet. 


Abandoned pavements, that the trees’ 

Huge roots have wrecked; whose flagstones feel 
No more rich sweep of draperies; 

And sunken curbs whereon no wheel 

Grinds, nor the gallant’s spur-bound heel. 


Old houses, walled with rotting brick, 
Thick-creepered, dormered, weather-vaned— 
Like withered faces sad and sick— 
Stare from each side with frontage stained, 
All batter-doored and broken-paned. 


And though the day be white with heat, 
Their ancient yards are dim and cold; 
Where chill the toad makes its retreat 
’Mid flower-pots green-caked with mould, 
And naught but noisome weeds unfold. 


The slow gray slug and snail have trailed 
Their slimy silver up and down 

The beds where once the moss-rose veiled 
Its beauty; and the mushroom brown 
Swells where the lily tossed its crown. 


The shadowy scents that haunt and flit 
Around the walks, beneath the boughs, 

Seem ghosts of sweethearts here that sit, 
Or wander from each empty house, 
Wrapped in the silence of dead vows. 


And, haply, when the evening droops 
Her golden eyelids in the west, 
Here we might hear the swish of hoops, 
Or catch the glint of hat or vest, 
As two dim lovers past us pressed. 


And quick as some star’s curve of flame, 
That scores the swarthy cheek of night, 
Perhaps behold colonial dame 
And gentleman in stately white 
Go glimmering down the pale moonlight, 


In powder, patch and furbelow, 

Cocked hat and sword; and every one— 
Torv and Whig of long ago— 

As real as in the days long done, 

The courtly days of Washington. 


Times and Manners.,......++++++++ B. Bi GO v.00 oescevtcd Cornhill 


O men of old, whose classic deeds 
(Performed by Greek or ancient Roman) 


The painful student daily reads 
In Mommsen, Abbott, Grote, and Oman— 


Although our theories about 
The Good and Beautiful be truer, 
Yet sometimes I’m inclined to doubt 
If we be better off than you were! 


methods you employed in war 
ere quite superfluously gory, 
sour views of Law and Order far 
More rude than those of any Tory; 
The way you used a captured foe 
Was the reverse of philanthropic; 
Your sentiments were crude, I know, 
On this and every other topic. 


You did not strive to calm the storm 
Of simple elemental passions, 
But dealt with men who planned Reform 
In singularly drastic fashions, 
And when defeated at the poll 
Or foiled in some forensic quarrel, 
Employed the Dagger and the Bowl, 
In ways which seem to us immoral. 


And worse than this (if really true 
The scenes which annalists describe are) 
I know you dined at half-past two, 
I know you mixed your wine with Tiber: 
I know that you on couches lay 
In most uncomfortable poses, 
And—why, ’twere difficult to say— 
You crowned your perfumed heads with roses; 


You drank as deep as any fish: 

You must have been as strong as horses! 
A peacock was your favorite dish— 

You went and bathed between the courses; 
Yet none that e’er I read about, 

Hero or sage, in periods classic, 
By reason of ancestral gout 

Forewent that extra glass of Massic. 


Tken, should a too Juxurious fare 

Sow sickness’ seeds (which was but seldom), 
A vow or inexpensive prayer 

At once effectively expelled ’em: 
Not yet the boons that science brings, 

No microbes yet could vex and plague you; 
At worst, you died of common things, 

A fever, or perhaps an ague. 


How changed the modern’s lot from yours! 
Daily do specialists affright his 
Inquiring mind with scores and scores 
Of things that end in death, and -itis: 
Of ailments new with newer terms 
At Science’ feet we’re always learning, 
With wholly unsuspected germs 
Awaiting us at every turning. 


’Twas hard undoubtedly to be 
Beheaded by a tyrant’s minions, 
Because you chanced to disagree 
With his tyrannical opinions: 
Yet. when I view the countless swarm 
Of troubles new that maim and kill us, 
Proscription seems a lesser harm 
Than Medicine with a fresh bacillus! 





\ 











CHOICE 


O men of old! your ways, I own, 

Were harsher far than ours and rougher; 
Still—had you but by prescience known 

What complicated ills we suffer, : 
Would you have longed to share our plight, 

And tread our path by Truth enlightened? 
I cannot say. Perhaps you might; , 

And then, again, perhaps you mightn’t! 


To An Old Clock....... James J. Roche....... Saturday Evening Post 


Old clock, if you’ve come here to give advice 
About Time’s flight, . 
And think to scare us with your wheels—think 
twice— : 
Go slow to-night. 


Dull preacher of one dreary, weary creed 
By Death inspired, 

The limits of our patience you exceed 
And make us tired. 


No need for you to tell the lapse of life 
With tick and chime. : 

Whe made you Umpire, bidding us to strife, 
By calling “Time?” 

You stand there like a Pharisee of yore, 
Proclaiming grace, 


With two admonitory hands before 
Your smug, flat face. 


Although you know the time of day at home, 
Beware mistakes: 

It’s yesterday in China now. In Rome 
To-morrow breaks. 


And somewhere off in Mars or Mercury, no doubt, 
If it could speak 

For us to hear, some clock to-night bawls out, 
“Tis Tuesday week!” 


While one on t’other side of space (maybe 
You'd call it slow) 
Is marking time at “half-past twenty-three 
Six weeks ago!” 
So don’t get gay with humble sons of men, 
As some clocks do; 
One day your wheels will slacken up, and then 
Good-night to you! 
The Girl From Faeryland........ Nora Hopper....... London Speaker 
Along the lonely eskers I cut the summer grass; 
The Shannon lies below me, and the boatmen as 
they pass 
Cry out to me, “Gcd bless the work and give you 


full your hand!” 
They all are kind, because they mind I’m new from 


Faeryland. 
I’m newly come from Faeryland; a twelvemonth and 
I .:... the Gentle Folk, and danced the time 
And all the while a faery girl went in my homespun 
gown, 


And won me love and lost me love the breadth of 
Carrick town. 


Here comes a lad I never loved, and calls me “Gra 
machree,” 

And kindly eyes I used to know look strange and 
cold on me. 

The anger that a faery earned lies on me like a fret, 

And with the love I want not I find my pillow wet. 
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What will I do day in day out where she has waked 
and slept? 

My wheel it knows a stranger’s hand, a stranger’s 
care has kept 

My mother’s mouth from hunger, my mother’s eyes 
from tears; : 

And whiles my own voice echoes like a stranger’s 
in my ears. 


For half my heart’s in Faeryland, and half is here 
on earth, 

And half I’m spoiled for sorrow, and half I’m 
strange to mirth; 5 

And my feet are wild for dancing, and my neigh- 
bors’ feet are slow— 

Why did you take me, Gentle Folk? Why did you 
let me go? 


Said the Sick Man........ A. Bernard Miall....... London Spectator 


(From the Italian of Vittoria Agonoor.) 
Said the sick man: ‘My torment has to bear 
Too long delay; why does she come not yet?” 
They heard a gallop on the still night air, 
And all in white upon a horse of jet 


Before those doors wide open in a breath 
She passed, whereat his arms he opened wide, 
And by her name he called her: “Death! Death!” 
She for a moment’s space did turn aside, 


But then, as though she nought had seen and 
nought 
Had heard, she thundered on toward the fountain, 
Where, singing, a young girl the water sought, 
Snatched her, and lo! was gone behind the 
mountain. 


Fao €t Opera ..06.00008 Annie Mathesen.......... Littell’s Living Age 


Time may have taken 
The dreams that were dearest; 
The work that lies nearest 
Must not be forsaken. 


Youth’s joyous passion 
Of faith may have left us; 
Pain has not bereft us 

Of hands that can fashion. 


Obey, then, the Master! 
The furnace is steady, 
The bruised metal ready; 

Strike, welding it faster! 


And when we have finished 
Our span’s-breadth of action, 
That seemed but a fraction, 

Dull, dwindled, diminished, 


Then He, who is able 
To mould it, will take it, 
Our fragment, and make it 
One link in the cable. 


No hurry will speed it. 
Yet cease not, nor tarrv; 
For this chain must carry 
As long as men need it. 








The Hindoo Cycle’ 


[A Study of a Case of Somnambulism is the sub- 
title of the book, From India to the Planet Mars,* 
by Professor Flournoy, of the University of Geneva. 
The sub-title is indicative of the work, for a subject 
lending itself to sensationalism is treated scientifi- 
cally by a trained psychologist. The book describes 
the somnambulistic creations of a medium whose 
pseudonym is Héléne Smith, and whose honesty-— 
in so far as she has conscious knowledge of the 
working of her own mind—is unquestioned. She is 
a spiritist, but the author is not. He writes: “l 
separate myself from the spiritists when they pass 
prematurely from mere abstract possibilities to the 
affirmation of actualities. Perhaps the outcome will 
prove them right some day; perhaps in the near 
future, but we have not yet reached that point.” 

M. Flournoy was introduced to Héléne Smith 
in December, 1894. He found her “to be a beauti- 
ful woman about thirty years of age, tall, vigorous, 
of a fresh, healthy complexion, with hair and eyes 
almost black, of an open and intelligent counte- 
nance, which at once invoked sympathy. She 
evinced nothing of the emaciated or tragic aspect 
which one habitually ascribes to the sybils of tradi- 
tion, but wore an air of health, of physical and 
mental vigor, very pleasant to behold, and which, 
by the way, is not often encountered in those who 
are good mediums.” 

The translator of the book, D. B. Vermilye, writes 
of the medium: “She shrinks from the publicity 
which her possession of these strange powers has 
thrust upon her. She dislikes extremely the no- 
toriety given to her mysterious faculties, and re- 
fuses to be interviewed. She is held in highest es- 
teem—in veneration even—by a very large circle of 
friends and acquaintances, for whose benefit she is 
always ready to exercise her mysterious gifts and to 
give her services freely to such as seek her aid, re- 
fusing always to accept any pecuniary compensa- 
tion. Attaching, as she does, a religious signifi- 
cance to her powers, she would deem it a sacrilege 
to traffic in them.” 

Mile. Smith has three somnambulistic romances 
designated by the author as The Hindoo, The 
Royal, and The Martian Cycles. Then there is 
Leopold, whom M. Flournoy holds to be a second- 
ary personality, but whom Mlle. Smith believes to 
be the reincarnation of Cagliostro, “who, it appears, 
was madly infatuated with Queen Marie Antoinette. 
and who now, discarnate and floating in space, has 
constituted himself the guardian angel in some re- 
spects of Mlle. Smith, in whom, after a long search, 
he has again found the august object of his unhappy 
passion of a century ago.” For Mlle. Smith be- 
lieves that she has previously existed as an Indian 
princess, and as Marie Antoinette; that her re- 
incarnation as Héléne Smith is for the punishment 
of her sins, and for the perfecting of her character. 

Of course M. Flournoy does not accept her 
belief. Leopold “is a pseudo-reality, a kind of allo- 
tropic modification of Héléne herself, a product of 
her subliminal imagination, just like our dream cfea- 
tions and the role suggested to a hypnotic subject;” 
he represents in Mlle. Smith “the synthesis, the 


*Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


quintessence—and the expansion, too—of the most 
hidden springs of the psychological organism. He 
gushes forth from that deep and mysterious sphere 
into which the deepest roots of our individual ex- 
istence are plunged, which bind us to the species 
itself, and perhaps to the Absolute, and whence 
confusedly spring our instincts of physical and 
moral self-preservation, our sexual feelings.” 

For our reading we have chosen selections from 
the chapter devoted to the Hindoo Cycle, since the 
construction of that romance is the most difficult of 
explanation. The Martian Cycle is held in slight 
respect by M. Flournoy who writes of it: “The 
whole Martian Cycle, with its special language and 
its ultra-Martian appendix, is only, at bottom, a 
vast product of occasional suggestions on the part 
of the environment, and of autosuggestions which 
have germinated, sprouted, and borne abundant 
fruit, under the influence of incitement from the 
outside, but without coming to amount to anything 
but a shapeless and confused mass, which imposes 
on one by its extent much more than its intrinsic 
worth, since it is supremely childish, puerile, insig- 
nificant in all aspects, save as a psychological curi- 
osity.”. The Royal Cycle is of course comparatively 
easy of construction, the history of the period being 
well known, and the tragic fate of Marie Antoinette 
dramatic enough to stir the most sluggish normal 
imagination to activity. 

We are not able in this reading to give any idea 
of the curious variation in handwriting shown in 
the several cycles; or of the phenomena of gloss- 
olalia, the ability to speak foreign languages with- 
out having consciously acquired them. 

The book is well worth the careful reading of all 
who are interested in psychic phenomena. | 


The plot of the Hindoo romance is as follows: 

Héléne Smith was, at the end of the fourteenth 
century of our era, the daughter of an Arab 
sheik, possibly named Pirux, whom she left in 
order to become, under the name of Simandini, 
the eleventh wife of Prince Sivrouka Nayaka, 
of whom I have the honor to be the actual rein- 
carnation. (I pray the reader once for all to 
pardon me the immodest réle which has been 
imposed upon me in this affair against my will.) 

This Sivrouka, who reigned over Kanara, and 
built there, in 1401, the fortress of Tchandraguiri, 
does not seem to have been a very accommodating 
person; although not bad at heart, and quite at- 
tached to his favorite wife, he had a wild humor 
and very uncouth manners. More could not be 
expected of an Asiatic potentate of that epoch 
Simandini, nevertheless, passionately loved him 
and at his death she was burned alive on his 
grave, after the fashion of Malabar. 

Around these two principal personages are 
grouped some secondary figures, among others a 
faithful domestic named Adel, and a little monkey, 
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Mitidja, which Simandini had brought to India 
with her from Arabia, and the fakir Kanga. Some 
other individuals, all masculine—Mougia, Miousa, 
Kangia, Kana—appear in obscure roles, concern- 
ing which nothing certain can be said. 

The hypnoid states, in which this romance has 
manifested itself with Héléne, present the greatest 
variety and all degrees, from the perfect waking 
state (apparently), momentarily crossed by some 
visual or auditive hallucination, the memory of 
which is preserved intact and allows a detailed 
description, up to total somnambulism, with 
amnesia upon awakening, in which the most strik- 
ing scenes of ecstasies or incarnations are un- 
folded. 


M. Flournoy here traces the gradual growth of 
the Asiatic romance; detached visions of which ap- 
peared in seances long prior to those in which the 
romance is gradually, but consecutively, unfolded. 


Independently of the Hindoo romance, these 
early seances are interesting from a psychological 
point of view, because the change from a visual, 
objective hallucination into a total ccenasthetic 
and motor hallucination occurs in them, constitut- 
ing a complete transformation of the personality. 
This generalization of partial automatism at the 
beginning, this subjugation and absorption of the 
ordinary personality by the subliminal personality, 
does not always produce amnesia with Héléne, 
that unique impression which she might describe 
on awakening as being herself and someone else 
at the same time. 

For the believing spiritist it is because Mlle. 
Smith is the reincarnation of Simandini—that is 
to say, because these two personages, in spite of 
the separation of their existence in time and space, 
are substantially and metaphysically identical— 
that she really again becomes Simandini, and feels 
herself to be a Hindoo princess in certain favor- 
able somnambulistic states. For the empirical 
psychologist it is, on the contrary, because the 
visual memory of a Hindoo woman (her origin 
is of no importance) grows like a parasite and 
increases in surface and in depth like a drop of 
oil, until it invades the whole impressionable and 
suggestible personality of the medium—this is 
why Mlle. Smith feels herself becoming this wo- 
man, and concludes from it that she formerly 
actually was that person. . . . 

Mile. Smith is really very wonderful in her 
Hindoo somnambulisms. On one occasion, after a 
scene of benediction, she tears off and throws away 
all the ornaments which an Asiatic princess would 
wear—rings on all her fingers, bracelets on her 
arms and wrists, a necklace, diadem, ear-rings, 
girdle, anklets. In the scene of the funeral pile 
she goes slowly around the room, as if resisting 


and carried away in spite of herself, by turns 
supplicating and struggling fiercely with the 
fictitious men who are bearing her to her death. 
All at once, standing on tiptoe, she seems to 
ascend the pile, hides, with affright, her face in 
her hands, recoils in terror, then advances anew 
as though pushed from behind. Finally she falls 
on her knees before a soft couch, in which she 
buries her face covered by her clasped hands. 
She sobs violently. By means of her little finger, 
visible between her cheek and the cushion of the 
couch, Leopold continues to reply very clearly by 
yes and no to the questions. It is the moment at 
which she again passes through her agony on the 
funeral pile; her cries cease little by little; her 
respiration becomes more and more panting, then 
suddenly stops and remains suspended during 
some seconds which seem interminable. It is the 
end! Her pulse is fortunately strong, though a 
little irregular. While I am feeling it, her breath 
is re-established by means of a deep inspiration. 
After repeated sobs she becomes calm, and slowly 
rises and seats herself on a neighboring sofa. 

The way in which she seats herself on the 
ground, her legs crossed, or half stretched out, 
nonchalantly leaning her arms or her head against 
a Sivrouka, who is sometimes real (when in her 
incomplete trance she takes me for her prince). 
sometimes imaginary; the religious and solemn 
gravity of her prostrations when, after having for 
a long time balanced a fictitious brazier, she 
crosses her extended hands on her breast, kneeling 
and bowing herself three times, her forehead strik- 
ing the ground; the melancholy sweetness of her 
chants in a minor key, wailing and plaintive mel- 
odies, which unfold themselves in certain flute- 
like notes, prolonged in a slow decrescendo, and 
only dying away at the end of-a single note held 
for fully fourteen seconds; the agile suppleness 
of her swaying and serpentine movements, when 
she amuses herself with her imaginary monkey, 
caresses it, embraces it, excites it, scolds it laugh- 
ingly, and makes it repeat all its tricks—all this 
so varied mimicry and Oriental speech have such 
a stamp of originality, of ease, of naturalness, 
that one asked in amazement whence it comes to 
this little daughter of Lake Leman, without artis- 
tic education or special knowledge of the Orient 
—a perfection of play to which the best actress, 
without doubt, could only attain at the price of 
prolonged studies or a sojourn on the banks of 
the Ganges. 

The problem is not yet solved, and I am obliged 
still to endeavor to discover whence Héléne 
Smith has derived her ideas in regard to India. 
It seems that the more simple method would be to 
take advantage of the hypnotic state of the 
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seances to obtain a confession from Héléne’s 
subconscious memory, and persuade it to disclose 
the secret; but my efforts in that direction have 
not as yet succeeded. It is doubtless incompetency 
on my part, and I will end, perhaps—or some one 
better qualied than I—in finding the joint in the 
armor. The fact is that hitherto I have always 
run up against Leopold, who will not allow 
himself to be ejected or ridiculed, and who 
has never ceased to affirm that Simandini, and 
the rest are authentic. All the trails which I 
have thought I have discovered—and they are 
already numerous—have proved false. The reader 
must pardon me for not going into the details 
of my failures in this regard. 

If it was only a question of the Hindoo pan- 
tomime the mystery would not be so great; some 
recitations at school, newspaper articles concern- 
ing the incineration of the widows of Malabar, 
engravangs and descriptions relative to the civil 
and religious life of India, etc.—in short, the 
varied sources of information which, in a civilized 
country and at our epoch of cosmopolitanism, in- 
evitably meet some time or other the eyes or ears 
of every one of us and form part of the equipment 
(conscious or unconscious) of every individual 
who is not altogether uncultured, would more 
than suffice to explain the scene of the funeral 
pile, the prostrations, and the varied attitudes. 
There are, indeed, some well-known examples 
showing how small a thing a cunning intelligence, 
furnished with.a good memory and a fertile and 
plastic imagination, needs in order to reconstruct 
or fabricate out of nothing a complex edifice, 
having every appearance of authenticity, and 
capable of holding in check for a considerable 
length of time the perspicacity even of skilled 
minds. But that which conscious and reflecting 
labor has succeeded in accomplishin, in the cases 
referred to, the subliminal faculties can execute 
to a much higher degree of perfection in the case 
of persons subject to automatic tendencies. 

But two points remain, which complicate the 
case of the Hindoo romance and seem to defy— 
thus far, at least—all normal explanation, because 
they surpass the limits of a simple play of the 
imagination. These are the precise historical in- 
formation given by Leopold, some of which can 
be, in a certain sense, verified; and the Hindoo 
language spoken by Simandini, which contains 
words more or less recognizable, the real meaning 
of which is adapted to the situation in which they 
have been spoken. But, even if Héléne’s imag- 
ination could have reconstructed the manners and 
customs and scenes of the Orient from the general 
information floating in some way in cosmopolitan 
atmosphere, still one cannot conceive whence she 
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has derived her knowledge of the language and 
of certain obscure episodes in the history of 
India. 


In the hope of finding an historical clue to the 
characters represented in the Hindoo cycle Prof. 
Flournoy addressed the most competent Oriental- 
ists. But none of them had ever read in history 
or fiction of a Prince Sivrouka, or of the places 
Tchandraguiri and Mangalore where several scenes ° 
of the cycle are located. They were unanimously 
skeptical of the historical veracity of the romance. 


However, while professional science was ad- 
ministering to me these cold douches, I continued, 
on my own account, to search the libraries at my 
disposal, and here one fine day I accidentally came 
across, in an old history of India, in six volumes, 
by a man named De Marlés, the following pas- 
sages: 

“Kanara and the neighboring provinces on the 
side toward Delhi may be regarded as the Georgia 
of Hindustan; it is there, it is said, that the most 
beautiful women are to be found; the natives, 
however, are vcry jealous in guarding them, and 
do not often allow them to be seen by strangers. 

“Tchandraguiri, which signifies Mountain of 
the Moon, is a vast fortress constructed, in 1401, 
by the Rajah Sivrouka Nayaka. This prince, as 
also his successors, belonged to the sect of the 
Djains.” 

At last! With what a beating heart did I 
fasten my eyes on that irrefutable historic evi- 
dence that my preceding incarnation, under the 
beautiful skies of India was not a myth! I felt 
new life in my veins. I reread twenty times those 
blessed lines, and took a copy of them to send to 
those pretended savants who were ignorant even 
of the name of Sivrouka, and allowed doubts to 
be cast upon his reality. 

Alas! my triumph was of brief duration. It 
seems that the testimony of De Marlés is not ot 
the highest order. This author is held in slight 
esteem in well-informed circles, as may be seen 
from the following passages in a letter of M. 
Barth, which merely expresses, in a vigorous and 
lively manner, an opinion which other specialists 
have confirmed : 

“It is through a letter of M. Flournoy that I 
learn that there has existed since 1828 in Paris, 
printed in Roman characters, a history of India 
by De Marlés containing a statement that the 
fortress of Candragiri was built in 1401, and that 
its founder was Sivrouka Nayaka. What new 
facts there are in books one no longer consults! 
And that of De Marlés is, indeed, one of those 
that are no longer consulted. I found it yesterday 
at the library of the Institute. It would have 
been impossible to have done worse, even in 1828. 
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But sometimes we find pearls in a dung-hill, and 
perhaps this Sivrouka Nayaka is one of them. 
Unfortunately, the author gives no hint as to the 
sources of his information; and later, in his fourth 
volume, in which he narrates the history of the 
twelfth to the sixteenth centuries, he does not 
say a word more either of Candragiri or of 
Sivrouka.” 

Here was a terrible blow to my Hindoo exist- 
ence, which poor M. de Marlés had so well estab- 
lished for me. 

Nevertheless, the hope still lingers that his in- 
formation, although not reproduced by later 
writers more highly esteemed, may perhaps still 
be correct. This is quite possible, since science 
has not yet spoken its last word in this depart- 
ment, hardly even its first, if men still more com- 
petent may be believed, beginning with M. Barth 
himself. 

“Up to the present moment,” says he, “there 
is no trustworthy history of the south of the 
peninsula. The Dravidian languages of 
India is a domain very unfamiliar to the majority 
of Indian scholars. There is nothing to 
draw upon but some works and monographs on 
the aboriginal chronicles and legendary traditions ; 
and it would be necessary to know the Dravidian 
languages on the one hand and Arabic on the 
other to be able to examine or even consult them 
with profit. The only works which we are able 
to follow are those which undertake to make this 
history by epigraphic documents, but these, thus 
far, say nothing of Simandini, of Adél, of Mitidja, 
or even of Sivrouka.” 

There is another difficulty of a negative charac- 
ter in explaining the Hindoo romance. It consists 
in the impossibility of showing where, when or 
how Mlle. Smith obtained cognizance of the text 
of De Marlés. 

I admit frankly that I know nothing about it, 
and I give full credit to Héléne for the indomita- 
ble and persevering energy with which she has 
never ceased to protest against my hypothesis, 
which has the faculty of exasperating her in the 
highest degree—and one readily understands that 
it would naturally do so. For it is in vain that 
she digs down to the very bottom of her mem- 
ories; she does not discover the slightest trace of 
this work. And not only that, but how can one 
seriously suppose that she has ever had the slight- 
est intimation of it, since she never studied the 
history of India, has neither read nor heard any- 
thing on the subject, the very name of De Marlés 
having been utterly unknown to her up to the day 
on which she learned that I suspected that author 
of being the source of the Hindoo romance? It 
must, indeed, be admitted that the idea of the 
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passage in question having come before the eyes 
or ears of Mile. Smith through any ordinary 
channel seems a trifle absurd. I only know in 
Geneva of two copies of the work of De Marlés, 
both covered with dust—the one belonging to the 
Société de Lecture, a private association of which 


‘none of the Smith family nor any friend of theirs 


was ever a member; the other in the Public Li- 
brary, where, among the thousands of more in- 
teresting and more modern books, it is now very 
rarely consulted. It could only have happened, 
therefore, by a combination of absolutely excep- 
tional and almost unimaginable circumstances that 
the work of De Marlés could have found its way 
into Héléne’s hands; and how could it have done 
so and she not have the slightest recollection 
of it? 

It goes without saying that my method of rea- 
soning is the inverse of that which generally 
prevails in spiritistic circles. Witness the cele- 
brated Aksakoff, as a single example, who, dis- 
covering that a curious typtological message was 
found already in print in a book which could not 
readily have come to the knowledge of the me- 
dium, and recognizing the fact that the message 
came from that book, says: “But in what way 
could the brain of the medium have been made 
aware of the contents of the book? There is the 
mystery. I refuse to admit that it could have been 
through natural means. I believe it was by some 
occult process.” 

Very well! this is plain language, and the 
frankness of the declaration charms me to such 
a degree that I cannot resist the temptation to 
appropriate it for.myself in the case of Mlle. 
Smith and M. dé Marlés, transposing only two 
words: “I refuse to admit that it could have been 
through occult means. I believe it was by some 
natural process.” 

While it is easy to understand how a nature 
given to subconscious reveries has taken pleasure 
in the fiction of the tragic destiny of Simandini, 
the converting of M.F., if I may be permitted to 
substitute harmless initials for the always odious 
“T” is not so easily understood. There is gener- 
ally to be met with in him under some ‘diffidence, 
a certain mildness of manner and disposition 
which would scarcely seem to predestinate him 
to the energetic and wild réle of a violent, whim- 
sical, capricious and jealous Oriental despot. 
As to this psychological origin of the Hindoo 
dream—considered not so much in its Oriental 
decoration, but in its essential note, which is the 
relation of Simandini to Sivrouka (the pretended 
anteriority of M.F.)—two hypotheses can be 
framed, between which it is difficult to choose. 

First: From the point of view of psychopath- 








ology I should be tempted to cause this entire 
somnambulistic romance to be included in that 
which Freud calls “Abwehr psychosen,” resulting 
from a sort of autotomy which frees the normal 
self from an affective idea incompatible with it; 
which idea revenges itself by occasioning very 
diverse perturbations, according to the subjects, 
from disorders of innervation, coming to disturb 
the daily life (hysteria by somatic conversion of 
the affective co-efficient of the repulsed idea), up 
to the case in which the self only escapes the in- 
tolerable contradiction between the given reality 
and the idea which besets it by plunging itself 
entirely into the latter (mental hallucinatory con- 
fusion, delirium, etc.). 

Between these varied results may be found 
that in which the idea excluded from the con- 
sciousness becomes the germ of hypnoid develop- 
ments, the point of departure of a secondary 
consciousness unknown to the ordinary person- 
ality, the centre of a somnambulistic life in which 
the tendencies which the normal self has driven 
away from it may take refuge and give themselves 
free play. 

This is, perhaps, the happiest solution, from 
a practical and social point of view, since it leaves 
the individual in a state of perfect equilibrium 
and free from nervous troubles, outside of the 
very limited moments in which the underlying 
processes break out in accesses of somnambulism. 

Such may be the case of the Hindoo dream 
and the origin of the attributing of the rdle of 
Sivrouka to M.F. Nothing, assuredly, in the 
normal life or being of Mile. Smith would cause 
the suspicion that she had ever consciously felt 
toward the latter the absurd Sentiments which 
good sense would have condemned in advance; 
but divers hints of her subliminal life, independ- 
ently of the Hindoo cycle itself (certain dreams, 
etc.), have sometimes seemed to betray a latent 
conflict, which the sane and reasonable self would 
have quickly gotten rid of by the banishment from 
the ordinary personality of the affective idea, in- 
admissible in the given conditions of reality. 
Hence, with a temperament accustomed to me- 
diumistic doubling of personality and imbued with 
spiritistic doctrines, the birth and development, 
underneath the level of the normal consciousness, 
of this romance of a former existence, in which 
emotional tendencies incompatible with the pres- 
ent life have found on occasion a sort of theoretic 
justification and a free field for expansion. 

Secondly: It may also be presumed, and I pre- 
fer to admit, that the sentiments of Simandini 
toward her fictitious rajah far from being the 
reflection and somnambulic transposition of an 
impression really felt by Mlle. Smith in regard to 
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some one real and determined, are only a fantas- 
tic creation—like the passion with which juvenile 
imaginations are sometimes inflamed for an ideal 
and abstract type while awaiting the meeting with 
a concrete realization more or less like it—and 
that the assimilation of Sivrouka to M.F. is only 
a coincidence due to the simple chance of Mlle. 
Smith having made the acquaintance of M.F. at 
the time when the Hindoo dream was about to 
begin. Two points strengthen this hypothesis 
of a contingent and superficial confusion between 
M.F. and Sivrouka. First, the Hindoo dream 
was evidently begun by a characteristic vision in 
which Simandini appeared, almost two months 
before the admission of M.F. to the seances. In- 
stead of supposing that the subconsciousness of 
Mlle. Smith foresaw already the probable arrival 
of this new spectator, and reserved for him in 
advance a leading role in the romance of former 
existence which she was in process of elaborating 
(which is not altogether impossible, it is true), 
it hardly seems as though M.F. could have stood 
for anything in the dream-personage of Sivrouka. 
In the second place, it is only in the light som- 
nambulisms and her mixed or crepuscular states 
that Mile. Smith happens to take M.F. for the 
Hindoo prince and to seat herself at his feet in 
attitudes of tenderness and abandon (without 
otherwise ever departing from the bounds of per- 
fect propriety); as soon as the trance becomes 
profound and the Hindoo somnambulism com- 
plete, M.F. ceases to exist for her, as well as the 
others present, and she then is concerned only 
with an absolutely hallucinatory Sivrouka. This 
is the place to state that Héléne has never pre- 
sented any phenomenon similar to—far from it— 
certain cases in which have been seen the awaken- 
ing in the hypnotic subject of gross and more or 
less bestial tendencies, for which the subjects 
would have blushed in their waking state. There 
is nothing of that nature in Mlle. Smith. Som- 
nambulism does not detract in any way from the 
elevation of her moral sense. The same is true 
of her deepest trances or when she “incarnates” 
personages very different from her ordinary char- 
acter—she never departs from that real dignity 
which is a trait of her normal personality. 

To sum up—the hypothesis of a purely ac- 
cidental identification, a kind of association by 
simple contiguity between the Hindoo prince and 
M.F., seems to me, on the whole, the most natural. 
It releases the latter, besides, from all responsibil- 
ity (altogether involuntary, however) for the 
sentiments so profound, so disinterested, so 
worthy of a less tragic fate, which the imaginary 
personage of Sivrouka Nayaka inspires in the 
poor Princess Simandini. 
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Nightmare Touch’ 


[It is always a delight to receive a new book 
from Lafcadio Hearn. Aside from the charm of 
his style we know of no writer who so dramatically 
pictures the indefinable terrors and emotions by 
which we are sometimes shaken and which he holds 
to be the product of past pain. “All fear is the re- 
sult of experience—experience of the individual or 
of the race—experience of the present life or of 
lives forgotten.” We have chosen the following 
reading because of its rebuke to those who thrust 
a child into the dark. ] 

Probably the fear of ghosts, as well as the be- 
lief in them, had its beginning in dreams. It is a 
peculiar fear. No other fear is so intense; yet 
none is so vague. Feelings thus voluminous and 
dim are super-individual mostly—feelings in- 
herited—feelings made within us by the experi- 
ence of the dead. . 

Now I venture to state boldly that the common 
fear of ghosts is the fear of being touched by 
ghosts, or in other words, that the imagined super- 
natural is dreaded mainly because of its imagined 
power to touch. Only to touch, remember ! not to 
wound or to kill. 

But this dread of the touch would itself be the 
result of experience, chiefly, I think, of prenatal 
experience stored up in the individual by inherit- 
ance, like the child’s fear of darkness. And who 
can ever have had the sensation of being touched 
by ghosts? The answer is simple: Everybody 
who has been seized by phantoms in a dream. 

Elements of primeval fears—fears older than 
humanity—doubtless enter into the chiid-terror 
of darkness. But the more definite fear of ghosts 
may very possibly be composed with inherited 
results of dream-pain—ancestral experience of 
nightmare. And the intuitive terror of supernatu- 
ral touch can thus be evolutionally explained. 
Let me now try to illustrate my theory by relat- 
ing some typical experiences. 

When about five years old I was condemned 
to sleep by myself in a certain isolated room, 
thereafter always called the Child’s Room. (At 
that time I was scarcely ever mentioned by name, 
but only referred to as “the Child?”) The room 
was narrow, but very high, 2nd, in spite of one tall 
window, very gloomy. It contained a fireplace 
wherein no fire was ever kindled; and the Child 
suspected that the chimney was haunted. 

A law was made that no light should be left 
in the Child’s Room at night—simply because the 
Child was afraid of the dark. His fear of the 


dark was judged to be a mental disorder requir- 
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ing severe treatment. But the treatment ag- 
gravated the disorder. Previously I had been 
accustomed to sleep in a well-lighted room, with 
a nurse to take care of me. I thought that 1 
should die of fright when sentenced to lie alone 
in the dark, and—what seemed to me then abom- 
inably cruel—actually locked into my room, the 
most dismal room of the house. Night after night 
when I had been warmly tucked into bed, the 
lamp was removed; the key clicked in the lock; 
the protecting light and the steps of my guardian 
receded together. Then an agony of fear would 
come upon me. Something in the black air would 
seem to gather and grow—(I thought that I could 
even hear it grow)—till I had to scream. Scream- 
ing regularly brought punishment; but it also 
brought back the light, which more than con- 
soled for the punishment. This fact being at last 
found out, orders were given to pay no further 
heed to the screams of the Child. 

Why was I thus insanely afraid? Partly be- 
cause the dark had always been peopled for me 
with shapes of terror. So far back as memory 
extended, I had suffered from ugly dreams; and 
when roused from them I could always see the 
forms dreamed of, lurking in the shadows of the 
room. They would soon fade out; but for sev- 
eral moments they would appear like tangible 
realities. And they were always the same fig- 
ures. Sometimes, without any preface 
of dreams, I used to see them at twilight-time— 
following me about from room to room, or reach- 
ing long dim hands after me, from story to story, 
up through the interspaces of the deep stairways. 

They were not like any people that I had ever 
known. They were shadowy dark-robed figures, 
capable of atrocious self-distortion, of growing up 
to the ceiling, and then across it, and then length- 
ening themselves, head-downwards, along the op- 
posite wall. Only their faces were distinct; and 
I tried not to look at their faces. I tried also 
in my dreams—or thought that I tried—to awaken 
myself from the sight of them by pulling at my 
eyelids with my fingers; but my eyelids would 
remain closed, as if sealed. Many years 
afterward, the frightful plates in Orfila’s Traité 
des Exhumés, beheld for the first time, recalled 
to me with a sickening start the dream-terrors 
of childhood. 

Nevertheless the mere sight of those nightmare- 
faces was not the worst of the experiences in 
the Child’s Room. The dreams always began with 
a suspicion, or sensation of something heavy 
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in the air—slowly quenching will—slowly numb- 
ing my powers to move. At such times I usually 
found myself alone in a large unlighted apart- 
ment; and, almost simultaneously with the first 
sensation of fear, the atmosphere of the room 
would become suffused, half-way to the ceiling, 
with a sombre-yellowish glow, making objects 
dimly visible—though the ceiling itself remained 
pitch-black. This was not a true appearance ot 
light: rather it seemed as if the black air were 
changing color from beneath. Certain 
terrible aspects of sunset, on the eve of storm, 
offer like effects of sinister color. Forth- 
with I would try to escape—(feeling at every 
step a sensation as of wading )—and would some- 
times succeed in struggling half-way across the 
room; but there I would always find myself 
brought to a standstill—paralyzed by some innom- 
inable opposition. Happy voices I could hear in 
the next room;—I could see light through the 
transom over the door that I had vainly endeav- 
ored to reach ;—I knew that one loud cry would 
save me. But not even by the most frantic effort 
could I raise my voice above a whisper. ° 
And all this signified only that the Nameless was 
coming—was nearing—was mounting the stairs. 
I could hear the step—booming like the sound 
of a muffled drum—and I wondered why nobody 
else heard it. A long, long time the haunter would 
take to come—malevolently pausing after each 
ghastly footfall. Then, without a creak, the bolted 
door would open—slowly, slowly—and the thing 
would enter, gibbering soundlessly—and put out 
hand—and clutch me—and toss me to the black 
ceiling—and catch me descending to toss me up 
again, and again, and again. In those 
moments the feeling was not fear: fear itself had 
been torpified by the first seizure. It was a sensa- 
tion that has no name in the language of the 
living. For every touch brought a shock of 
something infinitely worse than pain—something 
that thrilled into the innermost secret being of 
me—a sort of abominable electricity, discovering 
unimagined capacities of suffering in totally un- 
familiar regions of sentiency. This was 
commonly the work of a single tormentor; but I 
can also remember having been caught by a group, 
and tossed from one to another—seemingly for a 
time of many minutes. 

Whence the fancy of those shapes? I do not 
know. Possibly from some impression of fear in 
earliest infancy; possibly from some experience 
of fear in other lives than mine. That mystery 
is forever insoluble. But the mystery of the 


shock of the touch admits of a definite hypothesis. 
First, allow me to observe that the experience 
of the sensation itself cannot be dismissed as 











NIGHTMARE TOUCH 


Imagination means cerebral 
activity: its pains and its pleasures are alike in- 


“mere imagination.” 


separable from nervous operation, and their 
physical importance is sufficiently proved by their 
physiological effects. Dream-fear may kill as well 
as other fear; and no emotion thus powerful can 
be reasonably deemed undeserving of study. 

One remarkable fact in the problem to be con- 
sidered is that the sensation of seizure in dreams 
differs totally from all sensations familiar to ordi- 
nary waking life. Why this differentiation? How 
interpret the extraordinary massiveness and depth 
of the thrill? 

I have already suggested that the dreamer’s 
fear is most probably not a reflection of relative 
experience, but represents the incalculable total 
of ancestral experience of dream-fear. If the sum 
of the experience of active life be transmitted by 
inheritance, so must likewise be transmitted the 
summed experience of the life of sleep. And in 
normal heredity either class of transmissions 
would probably remain distinct. 

Now, granting this hypothesis, the sensation of 
dream-seizure would have had its beginnings in 
the earliest phases of dream-consciousness—long 
prior to the apparition of man. The first crea- 
tures capable of thought and fear must often have 
dreamed of being caught by their natural enemies. 
There could not have been much imagining of 
pain in these primal dreams. But higher nervous 
development in later forms of being would have 
been accompanied with larger susceptibility to 
dream-pain. Still later, with the growth of rea- 
soning-power, ideas of the supernatural would 
have changed and intensified the character of 
dream-fear. Furthermore, through all the course 
of evolution, heredity would have been accumulat- 
ing the experience of such feeling. Under those 
forms of imaginative pain evolved through reac- 
tion of religious beliefs, there would persist some 
dim survival of savage primitive fears, and again, 
under this, a dimmer but incomparably deeper 
substratum of ancient animal-terrors. In the 
dreams of the modern child all these latencies 
might quicken—one below another—unfathomably 
with the coming and the growing of nightmare. 

It may be doubted whether the phantasms of 
any particular nightmare have a history older than 
the brain in which they move. But the shock 
of the touch would seem to indicate some point 
of dream-contact with the total race-experience 
of shadowy seizure. It may be that profundities 
of Self—abysses never reached by any ray from 
the life of sun—are strangely stirred in slumber, 
and that out of their blackness immediately re- 
sponds a shuddering of memory, measureless even 
by millions of years. 
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The Orient and the Occident 


[The meeting of the civilization of Occident and 
Orient has made an epoch. In World Politics* at 
the end of the nineteenth century as influenced 
by the Oriental situation, Paul S. Reinsch points 
out the possible political, commercial, social and 
intellectual consequences of the meeting. The fol- 
lowing extract suggests the effect on our occidental 
philosophy of life.] 


Certain pessimistic spirits have already proph- 
esied a conquest of our civilization by Oriental 
ideals. They believe that it is becoming untrue 
to itself, and is beginning to worship at the shrine 
of Oriental fatalism. There has, it is true, been a 
deepening and broadening of Western thought 
within the last few decades. The influence of In- 
dian philosophy and religion on Western life can 
have escaped no one. The days of the shallower 
rationalism and utilitarianism are over, and there 
is instead a return to reverence for the deep, 
mysterious forces of nature and of life. 

Unhappily, there also goes with this in many 
quarters a discountenancing of scientific metliods 
in the field of knowledge and an impatience with 
liberal ideas in the field of politics; a return to 
mystic romanticism in fiction—to a worship of 
half-understood symbols which are dealt out to 
the faithful as the essence of knowledge and ex- 
perience. The slow, painful methods of acquiring 
knowledge by scientific investigation are viewed 
with impatience. The electric searchlight which 
science sends into the hidden recesses of existence 
is not easily or willingly borne by weaker eyes. 
They prefer the romantic dusk of Gothic cathe- 
drals and medieval idealism. In politics, progress 
by patient strength, by legitimate industry, by 
continued effort, is too slow. The imperial idea 
is invoked in a movement to endow nations with 
world dominion through manifestoes supported by 
brute force. The simple ideals of democracy, of 
social equality, of the codperation of the governed 
in matters that most concern them, are in some 
quarters beginning to be brushed aside and to 
give place to a claim of the right of the stronger 
to govern as he pleases. Western civilization 
has certainly lost its harmony and cohesion. 

At this juncture, the East with its swarming 
hordes living a listless life from century to cen- 
tury; the West with its energetic, individualistic 
impulses, but without any consistent philosophy 
of civilization, meet face to face. That this threat- 
ens to accentuate the reactionary forces, to 
strengthen autocracy and brute force, and to 
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weaken everything that bases itself on reason, re- 
flection and individual right, is natural and evi- 
dent. While some presaging spirits cherish the 
hope that Eastern thought will yield a harmoniz- 
ing principle to the life of the West, others aban- 
don themselves to the fear that we are destined 
to be driven back into another period of darkness 
in which intelligence will slumber and brute force 
reign supreme. 

The unfavorable influences that are to be ex- 
pected from Oriental civilization may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: A pessimistic view 
of life; an undervaluing of individual rights and 
the power of individual initiative; a caste spirit 
which looks upon men as mere incomplete portions 
of a larger unity in which their existence is en- 
tirely swallowed up; the degradation of women, 
whom Western ideals have placed on an equal 
intellectual and moral footing with men; a lack 
of sympathy ; the preponderance of theocracy, and 
absolution. It is paradoxical that, with all its 
individualism, the West is, nevertheless, more 
sympathetic than the East. This sympathy is 
largely a result of the Christian religion; for 
before the growth of Christianity, the Roman 
world was dominated by the Stoic spirit, to which 
pity for the sufferings of fellow-beings was en- 
tirely foreign. Throughout the Orient, man is 
singularly apathetic and untouched by the woes 
of his fellows. It may be said, indeed, by apolo- 
gists of Eastern thought, that sympathy merely 
increases human suffering a thousand-fold by 
making every individual carry the burdens of 
thousands of fellow-sufferers, and that it leads to 
a perpetuation of deformities and disease by pro- 
tecting from extirpation the victims of these evils. 
Even so, it cannot be doubted that, when we 
come to consider the feelings and ideals which 
make our life endurable, the bond of sympathy 
with fellow-beings is to be counted among the 
first of these, and that the introduction of Oriental 
apathy regarding the well-being of others would 
impoverish our civilization. No one who has read 
the most recent European philosophical and criti- 
cal literature can have failed to see how deeply 
this question is agitating the European mind. 

Some favorable influences that may be exer- 
cised by the meeting of the older and younger 
civilizations are the gaining by the latter of a 
deeper insight into the mystic elements of life, 
more serenity, and greater quiet and self-posses- 
sion. Our civilization is too materialistic, and 
lays too much emphasis on mere machinery. 
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Le Chambers’s Journal 


During many years, even centuries, of a dis- 
turbed and often despotic rule in Peru, doubtless 
great quantities of the precious metals have been 
secreted, the greater part of which will probably 
never be brought to the light of day; but during 
recent years, by systematic search, when the tra- 
dition of the hidden treasure appeared to be more 
definite than usual, some “tapadas” (hoards) have 
been discovered, and have well repaid the time 
and expense of the search, apart from the excite- 
ment inseparable from such an enterprise. 

The following is a representative instance of 
such a case: One of the latest of the Incas, to 
escape from a victorious rival, had retired to a 
wild spot just below the summits of the Eastern 
Cordilleras; and here the tradition persistently 
lingered that in a certain spot high in the moun- 
tains the fleeing Inca had buried a treasure which 
had never been recovered, as he had been mur- 
dered on his return to Cuzco. Many generations 
of the local landholders searched in vain under 
the scorching midday sun or shivering in the bit- 
ter wind that blows at thirteen thousand feet 
above the sea. 

At last the time came, and the man, to open 
the tomb closed by the fugitive ruler of that 
long-dead empire. The old proprietors, who, at 
the conquest, had received a grant of the district 
from the Spanish Crown, had degenerated into a 
race of dissolute gamblers; and they sold a part 
of their possession about the size of a British 
county for a few thousand pounds to a new man 
more capable and enterprising than the old race. 
The legend was investigated; then different ver- 
sions were obtained from various sources, and 
carefully compared. It soon became evident that 
some key-word had at first been attached to the 
story; but the most diligent inquiry could discover 
neither the word itself nor the use to which it 
was to be put when ascertained. Many years 
passed; the new owner, by managing the property 
upon slightly more modern methods—that is, by 
adopting the improvements of the time of the six- 
teenth century instead of adhering strictly to the 
mode of farming as carried on by primeval man 
—had accumulated a considerable fortune. He 
had discontinued his diligent search for the lost 
treasure of the Incas, and was now about to 
definitely retire to the town and sell the prop- 
erty. One winter night, however, a message was 
brought that, far away in a distant valley, a 
woman, reputed to be over a hundred years of 


age, was dying, and had a word to say to the 
patron before she died. In the morning he started 
on the long journey over the immense slopes of 
rock covered with coarse grass, the snow-crowned 
summits rising overhead. At the end of the 
journey, deep in the recesses of the mountains, 
was a mud hut, within which lay a shriveled, 
decrepit object that a hundred years before had 
first looked out, a black-eyed baby, upon the 
wonderful view of cloud, mountain and far-distant 
forest. She was alone, and dying, without rela- 
tives or friends to assist her; for she was a witch, 
and none had dealings with her or ventured near 
of their own freewill. Feared and hated by her 
own people, she turned at the end to her patron, 
who cared neither for her charms nor her curses, 
to tell him that word which was whispered to 
her in the dim past by the aged grandmother, 
who had died more than eighty years before, 
where she was dying now—the word that would 
reveal the hiding-place of that treasure the secret 
of which was to be carefully guarded until the 
Incas should appear again to claim their own 
and drive the conquerors back to the sea. The 
word was whispered ; it meant in the old language 
“the lake of the two stones.” That was all; she 
knew nothing of its application, had no more to 
tell, and died that night. 

Although the word was now known, the difficul- 
ties were not all overcome; in fact, many months 
of eager search followed. At last the place was 
found—a narrow valley containing two small 
lakes, in one of which stood, showing above the 
water, two stones. After a long and unsuccessful 
search upon the margins, the searchers determined 
to drain the lake containing the stones. This was 
next done, and it was at once discovered that the 
larger stone had been carefully placed where it 
stood, for under it was a platform of masonry 
resting on the bed of the lake. With infinite 
labor an opening was made, as the structure had 
become solid. What followed will probably never 
be known except to a very few interested persons. 
That the treasure was found, and was of con- 
siderable worth, is undoubted; but its precise 
value or of what it consisted has never transpired. 
A paternal government is occasionally a little 
exacting, and in this case, at least, silence was 
golden. Another and less extraordinary narra- 
tive of treasure hidden many years ago by an old 
Spanish immigrant states that the owner had 
built on his property a high and thick “adobe” 
wall, far too substantial for the purpose it was 
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ostensibly designed to serve—a division between 
two sections of the farm—and before he died had 
left strict injunctions that, no matter what else 
was sold, the strip of land on which this wall 
was built should always be retained in the family. 
He left two children, one a son, who took the 
property; the other a daughter, married to the 
owner of a neighboring “proprietario,” who had 
received her dowry. In course of time the de- 
scendants of the son became gradually poorer, 
and little by little alienated the estate. A few 
years ago the remnants of a once extensive prop- 
erty, including the ancient wall, now half in 
ruins and wholly useless, were offered for sale. 
The proprietor of the adjacent farm, the lineal 
descendant of the daughter of the old Spaniard, 
bought it eagerly. In this branch of the family 
had lingered the memory of the last words of 
the long-dead ancestor, which the other branch 
had forgotten; and directly the transfer was made 
the former owner was astonished to see the new 
proprietor, with all his “peones,” busily engaged in 
demolishing the apparently useless structure long 
an eyesore to the neighborhood. The “tapada” 
was found, and consisted of gold and silver in 
coin or bars, amounting to several times the value 
of the property. 


The Alaskan Mammoth........cccceeceecesveceeeseesees J. E. Spurr* 

Beds of vegetable matter belonging to a past 
age are abundant all along the Yukon, but the 
coal is as yet only a black shiny lignite; for it 
has not been altered much; and leaves found in 
it show that the vegetation of the period when 
the beds accumulated was not far different from 
what it is to-day, and had nothing to do with 
gigantic tadpoles and malaria. 

One of the most interesting of the high clay 
bluffs which we passed lies on the left-hand side 
of the river, not far below the Tanana. It has 
been called by some early travelers the Palisades, 
and this name appears on the map, but the miners 
and traders know it by the name of the Boneyard, 
from the fact that there are buried in the silts 
near the top (which is about two hundred feet 
high) many bones of large animals, which come 
to the river as portions of the bluff are under- 
mined and fall. We stopped at this place, and, 
slumping through the mud to the foot of the 
bluff, we came across the tusk of a mammoth, 
which probably weighed over a hundred and fifty 
pounds. It was as thick as a man’s leg at its 
larger end, but the whole of it was evidently not 
there. Further on we found a smaller tusk with 


*From Through the Yukon Gold Diggings By 
Josiah Edward Spurr. Eastern Pub. Co. $1.25. 
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the end worn off as if the animal had been using 
it severely for some purpose. Afterward we saw 
other bones—leg bones, fragments of the back- 
bone, etc.—in great abundance. Our little boat 
was too small to carry these gigantic relics, but 
we preserved a huge molar tooth from a mam- 
moth, measuring several inches across, and we 
sawed off portions of one of the tusks. 

The extinct hairy elephant, or mammoth, in- 
habited Alaska at a time previous to the memory 
of man, yet not very ancient, geologically speak- 
ing. Remains of these animals are also abundant 
in Arctic America and Siberia. It was at first 
supposed that the climate was tropical when they 
existed, since it is well known that the elephant 
is a native of hot countries, and the bones are 
almost exactly like those of the elephants of the 
tropics. The discovery of some of these remains 
in the Kiver Lena in Siberia was one of the most 
interesting of modern scientific events. From 
some reason or another, many mammoth had 
been caught in the ice of the river and had been 
frozen in, the ice never melting through all 
the thousands of years that followed. So well 
preserved were they at the time of their discovery 
that it is said they furnished food for dogs; 
but what amazed scientists most was to find that 
this elephant was covered with very long hair 
or fur, forming a protection against the cold such 
as few creatures possess. The fur and much 
of the skin of one of these mammoth may be seen 
in the museum at St. Petersburg. 

We know from geologic evidence that Alaska, 
firm and solid land though it appears to be, is really 
slowly rising out of the sea, and we also know that 
this rising motion has been going on for a very 
long time. At a period which must have been 
many hundred years ago, the country was covered 
with a multitude of shallow lakes, many of them 
large, and some of immense size, rivaling our 
Great Lakes of the St. Lawrence River system. 
Most of these lakes are now drained and we have, 
as records of them, only broad flats composed of 
fine clays and silts which accumulated as sedi- 
ments in the lake bottoms. Through this vast 
lake region roamed’ the mammoth in herds, and 
so far as we can tell the climate was much the 
same as it is now; but with the elevation of the 
land and the draining of the lakes the mammoth 
has disappeared—the reason no one is able to tell. 

The Eskimos carve the mammoth tusks into 
ornaments, pipes and other ivory articles. They 
are familiar, in fancy, with the animal, and have 
a special name for it, as well as for its ivory as 
distinguished from walrus ivory. They also have 
vague legends about it, which the traveler may 
learn through an interpreter. At St. Michael’s a 
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Mahlemut Eskimo told me that a long time ago, 
when the whole country was full of lakes and 
darker than it is now, these animals were alive, 
and in the time of their fathers they were said 
to still exist, far in the interior, on the shores of 
a great lake; and that their fathers never went 
near this lake, hunting, for fear of this beast. 
It is more than likely, however, knowing what we 
do of the Eskimo habits and character, that this 
was simply fancy, which grew out of finding the 
tusks and the bones; or an invention gotten up 
to satisfy the white man’s curiosity; for the Es- 
kimo is so willing to please that he always tells 
exactly what he thinks will be appreciated, 
whether or not it is the truth. 





The Irish Character of To-day.........ceeceeees Nineteenth Century 

The Irish character is, in truth, still distin- 
guished by all its old qualities—its good humor, 
its light-heartedness, its placid outlook on life, 
its soft, oblivious, dreamy moods, its disposition 
to take things easy, its emotion and excitability, 
its superstitiousness, its hospitality and courteous- 
ness to strangers, its deep respect for women, 
its family affections and attachment to home, its 
inexplicable blend of childlike simplicity and far- 
seeing shrewdness. The individual peasant 
to-day is perhaps more sober or less extravagant 
in manners than his grandfather; but the com- 
munity is unchanged; the peasantry, taking them 
all in all, are the same old, odd bundle of quaint 
and curious contradictions which has ever puz- 
zled and delighted the observer of Irish life and 
character from the outside. Some of the old 
habits and customs may have passed away, the 
point of view may have changed in respect to 
some things, but the environment of the peasant 
is, generally speaking, the same; the surrounding 
forces which influence him, which bring out and 
emphasize inherited racial characteristics and 
tendencies, are little altered, for not only is the 
peasant by temperament conservative in habits 
and ideas, but years and years pass over rural 
life in Ireland without bringing changes in social 
circumstances or new social impressions or ex- 
periences of any importance. 

The Irish peasant is still, thank Heaven, what 
Sir Walter Scott called him, after the visit of 
the great novelist to Ireland in the early thirties 
—he is still “the gayest fellow in the world under 
difficulties and afflictions.” He has a cheerful 
way of regarding circumstances which to others 
would be most unpleasant and disheartening. A 
peasant met with an accident which resulted in a 
broken leg. The neighbors, of course, commiser- 
ated him. “Arrah,” he remarked with a gleam 
of satisfaction in his eye as he regarded the 
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bandaged limb, “what a blessing it is that it 
wasn’t me neck.” Yes, the irrepressible Irishman 
has a joke for every occasion. Two countrymen 
who had not seen each other for a long time met 
at a fair. They had a lot of things to tell each 
other. “Shure it’s married I am,” said O’Brien. 
“You don’t tell me so!” said Blake. “Faith, yes,” 
said O’Brien, “an’ I’ve got a fine healthy bhoy 
which the neighbors say is the very picter of 
me.” Blake looked for a moment at O’Brien, 
who was not, to say the least, remarkable for his 
good looks, and then said, “Och, well, what’s the 
harrum so long as the child’s healthy.” And yet 
a peasant to whom a witticism thus spontaneously 
springs may be very simple-minded. A London 
tourist in Ireland was telling a bright and intelli- 
gent peasant of the wonders of the great 
metropolis. “Cheapside,” he said, “is crammed 
with people. Piccadilly is the same. You can 
hardly walk in the Haymarket for the throngs,” 
and so on. “You don’t say so,” said the peasant 
in amazement. “But tell me,” he added, recalling 
to mind the monthly fair which is held in the 
streets of his native village, “how do they man- 
age with the cattle, sheep, and pigs on fair days?” 
The peasants’ passion for rhetoric, to which I 
have already alluded, still induces them to com- 
mit to memory imposing polysyllables which they 
often mis-apply, with the most amusing and 
grotesque results. I heard a nursemaid exclaim 
at a crying child in her arms, “Well, of all the 
ecclesiastical children I ever met you’re wan of 
thim.” A landlord in the south of Ireland recently 
received a letter from a tenant in the following 
terms: 

Yer honour,—Hopin’ this finds you in good 
health as it laves me at present, your bull-dog 
Bill has assassinated me poor ould donkey. 

A friend told me he once went to a horse dealer 
in Waterford to buy a horse. He was shown in 
the stables an animal which he was assured by 
the dealer was “the innocentest and gentlest baste 
that iver trod on four legs.” But when my friend 
prodded the horse with his stick he plunged and 
kicked and reared in the most menacing fashion. 
“Wisha thin, bad luck to you,” said the dealer 
addressing the animal, and indignant that it 
should have thus betrayed its true character, 
“you're the most penurious ould bla’guard I iver 
heard tell of.” 

The unrivaled strength of the peasant’s family 
affections is still seen in the lowly cabins. What 
husband is fonder or more devoted to his wife 
than the Irish peasant? I do not say that domes- 
tic strife is absolutely unknown in the Irish 
cabins. Of course Pat and Bridget occasionally 
come to blows; but the estrangement does not 
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last long. There is an Irish proverb which says, 
“He breaks his wife’s head and then buys a 
plaster for it.” Which is more responsible for 
these matrimonial conflicts, Pat or Bridget? I 
shall not venture to decide. I only know that a 
peasant once asked another what a phrenologist 
was, and when he was answered, “Why, a per- 
son that can tell by the feel of the bumps on your 
head what kind of a man you are,” he exclaimed: 
“Bumps on me head it is! Begor, thin, they’d 
tell him more what kind of a woman my wife 
is.” However, it is not often that Pat and Bridget 
go to “the Coort” to have their domestic quarrels 
adjusted. Only in a very, very bad case of family 
troubles is the aid of the law called in. In such 
a case, which I read about recently, the wife 
was evidently in fault, for the husband said to 
the magistrate, with deep feeling in his voice, 
“She’s a most ungrateful thing, yer honner. 
When I married her she had not a rag to her 
back, and now she’s covered wid thim.” 





Population of China........++ J. R. Coryell ...cceoee Harper's Weekly 


No one knows what the population of China is, 
but I think I am safe in saying that no one who 
has lived in that country and who has given the 
matter intelligent consideration believes that there 
are four hundred millions of people inhabiting 
the one million four hundred thousand square 
miles of area comprised in the nineteen provinces 
of China proper. After a residence of five years 
in China, and having been in six provinces, | 
would not estimate the population at more than 
two hundred millions; and my inclination is to 
place it much below that figure. 

The expression of “teeming millions,” “yellow 
hordes,” and the like are certainly beyond the 
limit if not absurd, for the people of China do 
not teem, if by that is meant that they are so 
prolific that they overrun the country. I know 
of no other country in the world where wild game 
is as plentiful as in China, and I think no argu- 
ment is required to prove that that country is not 
overpopulated in which, without protective laws, 
boar, deer, pheasants, duck, snipe and other game 
are so abundant that, excepting fish, they con- 
stitute the cheapest form of animal food. 

The truth is that the Chinese share with us the 
seemingly human fondness for mere bigness. They 
are at once ignorant of any facts in relation to 
population, and have no such education as to 
enable them to even comprehend the numbers they 
use. For example, history records an earthquake 
in Peking whereby four hundred thousand persons 
were destroyed. Whatever the population might 
have been, that would be unlikely, and when it is 
considered that the population could hardly have 
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been over half a million, the story simply becomes 
a case in point. Within the walls of the two cities 
of Peking—the Tartar and the Chinese cities— 
there is not an area of more than fifteen square 
miles covered with habitable and inhabited 
houses; and by law houses are restricted to one 
story in height. It is easy to imagine how densely 
crowded the houses would be with even half a 
million people in them, yet the present estimated 
population of Peking is one million, and a genera- 
tion ago it was said to be four millions. 
* When I was in Canton in 1874 that section of 
the country was visited by a terrible typhoon. It 
certainly was a fearful storm, and the water of 
the river so flooded the country that a small Brit- 
ish gunboat was left by the receding water fully 
two miles from the banks of the river. A great 
many persons must have perished; I do not believe 
any effort was ever made to learn how many. The 
day following the storm, however, the story was 
told and accepted that twenty thousand persons 
had been drowned. I went up and down the river 
and did not count the dead even by hundreds. 
Chili, the province in which Peking is situated, 
is about a quarter larger than New York State, 
and in the estimation of population is credited 
with about five times as great a number as New 
York. The utter absurdity of this must be ap- 
parent to any one who has traveled in the prov- 
ince and noted the great uncultivated wastes, the 
long stretches of sparsely settled country, the soil 
that could not by any possibility of tenderest, 
most careful culture yield food for even so tem- 
perate a people as the Chinese if they were as 
numerous as stated. 





With Arctic Highlanders....... Walter A. Wyckoff....... Scribner's 


Etah is but the most northern of some dozen 
stations occupied by the Smith Sound Eskimos. 
One hesitates at the word “settlement” because it 
conveys an idea of permanency, both as to loca- 
tion and also, in a measure, as to the personnel 
of the body of settlers, and this is only half true 
of the settlements of the tribe of less than two 
hundred and fifty individuals who live at scat- 
tered points along the coast from Cape York to 
Foulke Fjord. The points of settlement are per- 
manent, apparently, having been chosen, doubt- 
less, through a process of selection, with refer- 
ence to shelter and food-supply, continued through 
many generations; but the families that inhabit 
them vary each year in accordance with a curious 
reshuffling which takes place quite spontaneously, 
it appears, at Peterawik Glacier, where there is a 
tribal gathering every spring. One rarely finds 
more than half a dozen families at any place, and 
each of these may have spent the previous year 
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at a different station from all the others. It is 
easy to conceive of a certain solidarity of tribal 
organization which results from such a system, 
and which it would be difficult to improve upon 
under conditions of precarious food-supply that 
make necessary the widely scattered living of the 
families of the tribe. Not only are there ties ot 
all degrees of blood relationship which bind each 
member to the others, but each is personally 
known to all through the intimacy of closely inter- 
dependent existence, which is the only manner 
of life possible to men encompassed by an Arctic 
world, and the serious business of whose lives is 
the hunt for uncertain supplies yielded by wild 
and sometimes fierce animals. 

There is no tribal organization, no chief, nor 
any elders in authority; indeed, no premeditated, 
structural system of any kind, but a quite simple 
order which issues naturally from the facts of 
equality and of equal sharing in all the essentials 
of livelihood. With certain naive differences from 
our accepted ideals there is a monogamous family, 
and in it, as it was from the beginning, the hus- 
band is the provider and the wife the housekeeper. 

As provider, the husband must be a hunter; 
for wild animals are the only source of food and 
clothing and fuel, and division of labor with an 
accompanying medium of exchange have not yet 
been dreamed of, much less a system of property 
rights which yields a lien upon the labor of fellow- 
hunters. Each with his varying skill, and each 
with his own hand-made implements, whose de- 
signs have come down to him through countless 
generations of hunting ancestors, goes forth to 
the hazard of the hunt. What he secures is 
his, and game is easily traced to its rightful 
owner by means of the mark of ownership on 
the harpoon or lance or arrow which has caused 
death. But there come times when each man’s 
catch is not all his own—times of scarcity, when 
the successful hunter shares his game equally with 
all the needful families of the station, even if his 
own is in bitter want of all he has. He does this 
from no sense of charity, but out of a feeling of 
solidarity by which he knows instinctively that the 
strength or weakness of the tribe is the measure 
of his own, and that what he shares to-day will 
return to him to-morrow when luck may favor 
another hunter. Even this is not the limit of a 
natural altruism in the interests of the tribe as a 
larger self. If a father finds that the combined 
efforts of himself and his growing sons are more 
than enough for the support of the family, he ap- 
points those of his sons whose labor he does not 
need as providers for any in the tribe whose sup- 
port is insufficient. 

Of the helpless there are few besides young 
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children. Sickness is almost unknown, and yet 
life among them is generally a short though a 
merry one. Through the infinite chances of the 
chase few hunters live to old age, and we were 
struck by the fewness of old women in the tribe. 
The enduring of almost unbroken cold is a con- 
stant drain upon vitality, and before old age has 
well set in life goes out from sheer exhaustion. 
Of cripples we saw only one, and, in spite of the 
breeding in and in, but one case came to our 
notice of downright feeble-mindedness. 

But how, we asked at once, if land and dwell- 
ings, and even food, are held in common, how 
does the tribe protect itself from supporting in 
idleness its lazy members? There is a comical 
incongruity in applying so modern a term as “pub- 
lic opinion” to the case of a race of men who 
have no written characters, and numerals only to 
five, who have no laws, nor courts, nor police, 
nor newspapers, and whose tribal regulations flow 
chiefly through channels of physical fact. But if 
it be not public opinion, it is, perhaps, their near- 
est approach to it in the obligation that each man 
is under not merely to be a hunter, but to be the 
best hunter that he can. Apart from physical dis- 
ability, he must be a hunter or else he is not a 
man, and has no chance of securing a wife. 

It is only in respect of his neighbor’s wife 
that it is possible, apparently, for an Eskimo to 
break the Tenth Commandment. He does not 
covet his neighbor’s house nor anything that is 
his, because, apart from the implements of the 
hunt, these are quite as much his own as his 
neighbor’s, but he may covet his neighbor’s wife. 
In that case he tells his neighbor frankly of his 
preference, and without further word they face 
each other to do battle for the woman. But even 
now there is no knock-down fight. Neither has 
any conception of war; for there are no men 
within reach for the tribe to make war upon, and 
it is unlikely that either of the contestants has 
ever seen a blow struck in anger. Silently and with 
grim determination, they set about a series of 
well-recognized tests to determine their relative 
strength and endurance, and to the victor belongs 
the woman. They pull fingers, and wrestle after 
a quaint manner of their own, and, if the con- 
test be still indecisive, they stand facing each 
other, while each with clinched fists beats the 
other on the biceps muscles of the left arm until 
one has yielded. Then the other takes the wo- 
man, whether she be his wife already or the wife 
of his rival. The woman has had no voice in 
the matter, but she is likely to be content with the 
result, for in being wife to the stronger man she 
has the better provider, while the other woman 
will not be long without a husband. 
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Filters as Microbe Breeders.......++ Philadelphia Medical Journal 


Many hotels, office buildings and other institu- 
tions throughout the land are supplied with me- 
chanical filters which are generally supposed to 
purify the drinking-water used in the respective 
places, and upon which special stress is laid in 
all announcements pertaining to them. That most 
of these filters are actual detriments has been 
clearly demonstrated by the bacteriologist of the 
Buffalo Health Department, in a series of exam- 
inations covering a period of one month. Sam- 
ples of water were taken daily from the city res- 
ervoir, from ordinary taps, and from taps the 
water of which had passed through a mechanical 
filter. This filter was established in the basement 
of a building for which it was intended to be 
used, of sufficient capacity to filter all the water 
required in the building, and connected with the 
main supply-pipe, so that filtration was carried 
on under continuous pressure. The number of 
bacteria in the reservoir samples ranged from 
180 to 220 per cc., in the ordinary tap water from 
160 to 560 per cc., and in the filtered water from 
1,180 to 3,800 per cc. This is not surprising; it is 
astounding! It is a matter to which public at- 
tention cannot be too strongly directed. Any 
filter which will multiply the danger from drink- 
ing-water seventeen times, while ostensibly mini- 
mizing the danger, is worse than the most fatal 
pestilence, of whose existence the public is aware 
and which it can avoid. This filter clarified the 
water, and that was about all that could be said 
in its favor, while apparently the number of bac- 
teria increased with the length of time the filter 
was in use, making it a veritable germ-breeder. 
Regular tests should be made of all filters, and 
those found ineffective or detrimental should not 
only be condemned, but their sale prohibited. 





Read Lying Down,....... Fred Baker.......++- Everybedy’s Magazine 


There is no valid reason to be urged against 
using the eyes in a proper manner in a recum- 
bent position; such use is the least tiresome, and 
can be persisted in for longer periods without 
damage than any other position. We all know 
that grave damage is often done by reading in 
a recumbent posture, but I fear oculists are largely 
at fault. Had it been the universal practice dur- 
ing the past twenty or thirty years to give careful 
directions how to read lying down instead of say- 
ing to one and all, “You must not read lying 
down,” there would be less near-sight and better 
eyes in the community than now cxist. Three 


easily avoided errors cause all the damage possible 
from reading lying down, the first often leading 
to the other two. They are insufficient or wrongly 
directed light, short reading distance, and tipping 
the book out of a plane at right angles to the 
line of vision. 

It is common for people to lie down to read at 
a distance from a good light, and often the light 
is not only poor, but in such a direction that it is 
impossible to hold the book properly and illum- 
inate it at all. Sometimes the light is in front, 
which always throws the print in shadow, neces- 
sitating a close reading distance, which is likely 
to produce cramping of the ciliary muscles, con- 
gestion of all the internal structures, and per- 
manent progressive near-sight. Or, in order to 
secure even fair light, it is necessary to tip the 
book so that both the ciliary and extrinsic mus- 
cles are overworked and eye-tire soon supervenes. 

If, however, every one reading lying down will 
so arrange his lounge or bed that the light comes 
over the head without striking the eyes, and falls 
well upon the page; if he will hold his book at 
a long reading distance, and take care that the 
line of letters shall be at right angles to the line 
of vision, all of which may require a book-rest, 
he can be sure to do his eyes no more harm than 
if he were sitting up. More than this, there is a 
large credit in favor of reading lying down. The 
recumbent posture allows more rest of all the 
bodily structures than the sitting posture, and 
there is greater possibility of resting and repair 
in that position. Those who have tried it know 
the benefits accruing, after a hard day’s work, 
from the rest possible when doing a long night 
of reading, which the press of business makes 
almost an absolute necessity, and I have met busy 
practitioners of medicine who felt the need of 
this rest, but were afraid to take it because of a 
superstition that they might ruin their eyes. 

One more fact is to the credit side of the score. 
Whenever possible we bring gravity into play to 
relieve congestion, especially that of a passive 
type. It has long been recognized that throwing 
the head slightly back beyond the perpendicular 
brought gravity into play to empty the choroidal 
veins and those of the uveal tract, which are prin- 
cipally overfilled by prolonged eye-work, but why 
we have failed to carry this to its logical con- 
clusion is a mystery. It is so plain that carrying 
the head back to a horizontal position so abso- 
lutely meets the whole problem of a relief of a 
congestion by gravity, and it is a very important 
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problem, that it seems strange that we have not 
been advising all our patients with weak eyes and 
internal congestions to practise, so far as possible, 
reading in a dorsal, recumbent position, with the 
head raised only so much as is necessary to make 
the position perfectly comfortable. I feel sure 
that such advice carried out with absolute care 
as to light and the position of the book would 
in the case of a thousand busy people add largely 
to the number of hours which reading could be 
indulged in without detriment to the eyes or gen- 
eral health. 


Medical and Scientific Conduct of Life* George M. Gould 


The science of bodily living in its complete 
extent still awaits its discover. All philcsophic 
attempts to formulate this science have thus far 
failed. All the biologic and medical special 
sciences have struggled toward an unreached 
unity; all are single rays, as it were, awaiting 
the lens of a focalizing intelligence to illumine the 
concrete image of our total physical appearance. 
War has devised a rough and crude system of 
physical examinations for the would-be soldier ; 
insurance companies have more accurately exam- 
ined the bodies and life prospects of their policy- 
holders to estimate their financial risks; through 
the Bertillon system, criminology has still more 
perfectly fixed the anatomic measuring of the 
bodies of the lawbreaker; the Amherst and Har- 
vard examinations have looked into the muscular 
functions of a few students for four years of their 
lives; the psychophysic laboratory has measured 
a few neurologic reactions; the medical prac- 
titioner has found out a few ways of reaching 
backward to the etiology of some single diseases ; 
a few hundred school children have been sub- 
jected to some tests as to growth and the influ- 
ence upon organization of poverty and wealth. 
But all these, I believe, are sporadic and in- 
effectual hints of a coming science of man, based 
upon a thoroughgoing and repetitive system ot 
physiologic and pathologic examinations which 
will ultimately give us a genuine and all-compris- 
ing science of anthropology based upon all the 
data, morphologic, physiologic, and pathogenic, of 
the individual life. Prophecy and prognosis will be 
based upon a thorough knowledge of the past and 
present fact, a rigid understanding in a scientific 
sense of the evolution of the organism and of its 
present departures from a normal standard. For 
his children a foresighted man must wish such 
an accounting, such a prophecy and prognosis, and 
as to himself every intelligent adult, when he 
awakens to scientific consciousness, must try to 


*Read before the Section on Medicine, American 
Medical Association, Meeting of 1900. 
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look down through the years, and reckon up his 
powers and possibilities of life. This most im- 
portant function of provision has heretofore been 
left to the gypsies, the palmists, the astrologists, 
and the clairvoyants! Is it a wise way for science 
to leave the individual struggler, unconscious and 
ignorant of his own body and its fateful laws, 
incapable of learning the scattered and ununi- 
fied half-sciences blindly converging to some far- 
off unity of mutual helpfulness and life? The 
crowning work of scientists is to turn Science 
into Prescience. The unification of the sciences 
dealing with the conduct of life, the making prac- 
tical and useful our knowledge of the individual 
organism, and lastly to establish a scientific pre- 
science—such are the ideals of a living anthro- 
pology. 

Is it not at once plain that these ideals can be 
realized only by a system of periodic examinations 
and records made every year, or every five years, 
throughout the life of the individual organism? 
Such a system of records may be held generally to 
comprise the following elements: 

1. The Hereditary Datum. The endowment at 
birth, the influence of heredity, must in every way 
govern and condition the development of the or- 
ganism, and modify every reaction to environ- 
ment. It is wise, therefore, in all ways possible, 
to fix, at the opening of life, what is this datum 
of inheritance. Nationality, ancestral and genea- 
logic histories, craniology, cerebrology, etc., etc., 
help to make up the estimate of this factor. 

2. The Developmental and Historic Record. 
Especially during the period of growth (childhood 
and adolescence), the space between the annual 
or quinquiennial systematic examinations should 
be historically epitomized. The strains, work, ill- 
nesses, and tasks, conquered or incomplete, are 
surely a necessary part of the life-chronicle. 

3. The Morphologic or Anthropometric Exam- 
ination is fundamental. In this the Bertillon sys- 
tem, modified, perfected and expanded, or some- 
thing similar, should form the basis of such a sys- 
tem of physical measurements, descriptions and 
records, statistic and graphic, that any future 
variation of the organism would be detected in 
later examinations, and thus would be preserved 
the morphologic picture of the individual for the 
whole life. 

4. The Physiologic Record would include the 
testing and tabulation of all the significant reac- 
tions and functions. These would be made up 
of all necessary dynamic tests of the muscular 
system, of statements of accurately observed meta- 
bolic and nutritional functions, the reactions and 
reflexes of each of the special senses, and of those 
of the neurologic and psychophysic systems. The 














profound influence of habits, both positive and 
negative, innocent or harmful, should also be re- 
membered. 

5. The Physic or Intellectual Datum is one too 
carelessly ignored in scientific and anthropologic 
studies. The fundamental qualities of character, 
disposition, memory, sentiment, religion, reason, 
morality, education, etc., are powerful influences 
acting upon and reacting to the environment and 
to disease, and if they are left out of the count 
a most valuable determinant of scientific pre- 
science is lost. 

6. The Pathologic Element is one heretofore 
almost or utterly ignored in anthropologic studies 
and in instructions as to the conduct of life. The 
profession should urge its profound importance. 
The examinations at stated periods should in large 
part consist of the records of the findings of ex- 
pert medical specialists, secured by all the arts 
and instruments of diagnosis at their command. 
All departures from health and normality that 
indicate pathologic results or tendencies in any 
organ, or in the organism as a whole, are abso- 
lute conditions of estimate as to present powers 
or prospects. One is almost inclined to think the 
savings in medicolegal cases by such a system of 
examinations would defray the expenses of mak- 
ing them. Some time ago a railway company, 
after several years of legal proceedings, was 
forced to pay a man $10,000 damages for intra- 
cranial hemorrhage, said to have been caused by 
a fall from a.car. When the man died a bullet 
was found in his brain, received twenty-five years 
ago in the Franco-Prussian War, and this had 
produced all the non-feigned symptoms, for which 
the railway had to pay. 

7. The Factor of Heredity closes the circle, 
with the possibility of making more accurate the 
knowledge of the transmission of the individual 
endowment to the child. Successive generations 
are but the completing and extension of a single 
personality. The family is the realization of the 
incomplete individual. 

Leaving out of consideration the questions of 
the onerousness of the task proposed, and the ap- 
parent impossibility of carrying out so many 
observations, one may ask as to the feasibility of 
keeping the records of such a series. The answer 
to this query points to the most remarkable plas- 
ticity and adaptability of the modern plan of 
record-making by the card-system, with its ever- 
variable and extensible use of loose leaflets or 
cards of different colors, numbers, ear-marks, 
sizes, etc. ‘Photography, the kromskope, the 
phonograph, the instruments of the physiologic 
and psychophysic laboratories, and those of every 
specialist in medicine, make it easily possible to 
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condense the chronicles of all tests and examina- 
tions in an inexpensive and effective way. The 
postmortem records, and the preservation of the 
brains, and perhaps of the skulls, of the subjects, 
would supplement the work. 

Is it a foolish dream, is it an unrealizable ideal, 
that all these things might be preserved, and 
rendered of use to science and humanity by some 
institution carried on by the Government, by a 
university, or by a union of scientific and medical 
men, whereby the records of individual lives 
might be made so frequently, so continuously, and 
so scientifically that we should at least gather the 
inductive data for a genuine science of anthro- 
pology, pathology and ethical biology? 





The Finsen Institute in Copenhagen. .E. Sellers... --+-Chambers’s d. 


The Danes have many institutions of which 
they are proud, and with good reason; they have 
one, however, of which they are more proud 
than of all the others put together. Even Dr. 
George Brandes, who is not prone to enthusiasm, 
regards the Finsen Light Institute with un- 
bounded admiration; it is the most interesting 
thing in all Copenhagen, he declares, and the 
most original. Go where you will in Denmark 
you hear of it; hear, too, that see it you must 
before you leave the country. Peasant farmers 
in quite remote districts know all about this in- 
stitute; for in most villages there is some one 
or other with a relative, friend, or acquaintance 
who has been there as a patient. In Jutland the 
feeling with regard to it is, of course, stronger 
than elsewhere; for its founder, Dr. Finsen, is 
himself a Jutlander. There the people’s faces 
glow with delight as they speak of him and his 
great discovery. “Doctors come from all parts 
of the world to learn of him,” they will tell you 
proudly. “There is a Light Institute in Berlin, 
just a copy of ours, you know; there is one in 
Paris, too, at the Exhibition; and there will soon 
be one in London, we hear. To think that Ger- 
many, France and England must come to our lit- 
tle country to find out how to cure their invalids !” 

Interesting as the Finsen Institute undoubtedly 
is, it is a place that most people would do well 
to think twice before visiting, unless, indeed, 
they were going as patients. For there are 
terrible sights to be seen there—sights so terri- 
ble that they haunt those who see them for days 
after. Between nine and ten o’clock of a morn- 
ing men, women and children may be noticed, 
in all parts of Copenhagen, making their way to 
this institute; for no one may live there—it is 
for out-patients only. They are of all nation- 
alities, all ages, all classes. Some of them are 
so rich that they bring with them their own 
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attendants; others, and they the majority, are 
so poor that their communes must pay their fees 
for them. There is no mistaking them; they all, 
or rather almost all, bear the same badge—a 
piece of white linen by which part of a face or 
a hand is carefully hidden from sight. For they 
are suffering from lupus, that most distressing of 
all forms of tuberculosis. 

Once the patient is in the institute, the bandages 
are, of course, removed; and it is then that one 
realizes the full horror of lupus, and realizes, too, 
how deep a debt of gratitude the world owes to 
Dr. Finsen for discovering how it may be cured. 
I have seen there faces that, owing to its ravages, 
have lost all likeness to humanity; hands that 
have ceased to be hands. ‘These are the bad 
cases—the cases that have been sent to the in- 
stitute too late; for even there miracles cannot 
be wrought—an ear or a nose that is gone can- 
not be restored. All that can be done is to stop 
the further progress of the disease. I have seen 
there faces that are now quite pleasant to look 
upon, although only a few months before—to 
judge by the photographs taken at the time— 
they were such as one would have walked miles 
to avoid seeing. There was one young girl who 
was just on the point of being sent home cured. 
She was remarkably pretty; she had a scar on 
one cheek, it is true, but it was too slight to be 
any real disfigurement; yet when she paid her 
first visit to the institute her own mother might 
well have shrunk away from her with horror. 
All the patients are photographed at regular in- 
tervals during the time they are under Dr. Fin- 
sen’s care. Thus by comparing any one of them 
with his or her own series of likenesses, it is easy 
to judge of the progress that has been made in 
combating the disease. In the overwhelming 
majority of cases the improvement is very marked 
indeed. When I was at the institute a large 
percentage of the patients there were evidently 
on a fair way to complete recovery, and not 
a few were rapidly losing all trace of disease. 

Never was there a cure that entailed less suffer- 
ing than that Dr. Finsen has discovered; his pa- 
tients, indeed, have no pain whatever to endure, 
hardly even a touch of discomfort. All they have 
to do is to lie still on comfortable lounges for an 
hour a day, and let the sun—or an electric lamp 
—shine down on them. For it is light, and light 
alone, that works their cure. In summer, when- 
ever the sun is shining, the “light” treatment is 
carried on in the garden attached to the Finsen 
Institute, and a curious spectacle the patients 
afford as they lie there. They each have a spe- 
cial nurse of their own, who, during the hour they 
are under treatment, presses an odd-looking little 
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apparatus on to the part of the face or hand that 
is diseased. 

That light has a certain bactericidal property 
was well known before ever Dr. Finsen began his 
investigations; what he was the first to discover 
is, that this property does not lie only in the 
whole uncolored light, but that it is attached to 
one special part of the spectrum. He proved by 
a series of experiments that, when bacteria are 
killed by the action of light, it is the chemical 
rays—that is, the blue, violet and ultra-violet 
that kill them; and that the ultra-red, red, yellow 
and green rays have no effect on them 
whatever. This was an important discovery, 
as it showed that the ultra-red, red and green 
rays might be excluded from light without 
impairing its bactericidal power; and it was 
the presence of these rays, especially of the ultra- 
red and red rays, that, owing to the heat they en- 
gender, had therefore prevented the use of light 
for the treatment of disease. For light is power- 
less to destroy bacteria unless it be highly con- 
densed; and if it be highly condensed it burns 
whatever is subject to its influence. But, as Dr. 
Finsen showed, it is the ultratred and red rays 
that engender heat, whereas it is the chemical 
rays that destroy bacteria. If, therefore, the 
ultra-red and red rays be excluded, light, although 
it still retains its bactericidal property, may yet 
be highly condensed without danger of its in- 
flicting burns. As the result of other experiments, 
he discovered that the chemical rays of light, if 
highly condensed, act not only on the surface of 
the skin, but, providing it be bloodless, on the 
whole skin; that they penetrate it, in fact, and 
destroy any bacteria it may contain. 

Dr. Finsen does not content himself with 
enunciating theories; when he makes a discovery 
his first thought is how it can be turned to account 
for the alleviation of suffering. No sooner, 
therefore, had he convinced himself that the 
chemical rays of light, if separated from the heat- 
rays, could be used without danger for the de- 
struction of bacteria than he set to work to try 
to devise means whereby they might be used for 
the destruction of the bacteria that are the cause 
of the disease in the human skin—for the cure of 
lupus, in fact. In this he has succeeded. By 
means of certain ingenious contrivances he is now 
able to exclude the red rays from the light that 
falls on his patients, and to condense the blue, 
violet and ultra-violet rays to such a degree that 
they destroy any bacteria on which they are 
brought to bear—destroy them, too, without in- 
juring the skin in which they are embedded; and, 
by destroying the bacteria which cause lupus, they 
cure the disease itself. 
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Microbes: Are They Pathogenic?’ 


By Maurice L. JoHNSON 
i. 


“I claim,” said George Granville Bantock, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.E., in a paper read before the British 
Gynecological Society, “that the poisons of 
variola, vaccina and syphilis are not and cannot 
be the product of a bacillus; that Loeffler’s bacillus 
is not a constant, and therefore cannot be the 
essential, element for the production of an attack 
of diphtheria; that the essential element in a case 
of gonorrhoea’ is not the gonococcus; that the es- 
sential element in a case of typhoid fever is not 
the bacillus typhosus; that this bacillus cannot 
live but a few hours in ordinary sewage; that 
not a single specimen of this bacillus has ever 
been discovered in sewer air, and hence typhoid 
fever cannot be attributed to it, because of its con- 
tained germs; that there is no evidence worthy 
of the name that tuberculosis is due to the rav- 
ages of the tubercle bacillus; that the comma 
bacillus cannot be regarded as the essential ele- 
ment in the production of an attack of cholera, 
and that the same can be said of the plague and 
its special bacillus; that the so-called pathogenic 
micro-organisms are constantly found under con- 
ditions consistent with perfect health, and that 
in more than one notable instance they not only 
appear to, but actually do, exert a beneficent in- 
fluence. All these things—which are facts, not 
opinions, capable of demonstration and proof— 
go to show that the modern doctrine of bacteriol- 
ogy is a gigantic mistake; that we are already at 
the parting of the ways, and that it is safe to 
predict that, ere long, it will come to be recog- 
nized that these various bacilli play a beneficent 
role in the economy of nature.” 

In face of this unreserved and dissenting ver- 
dict of a prominent authority in medicine and 
surgery in regard to the doctrine of the microbe, 
we naturally ask, does reason offer any clue to 
the possible solution of the multitudinous and 
anomalous facts respecting the existence, 
morphology and physiological properties of these 
teeming iotas of micro-organic life, which must 
in some way be reducible to a logical and coherent 
equation? All the divergent and heterogeneous 
phenomena of bacteriology must necessarily be in 
some way convergent with and subservient to 
fundamental principles of biological law. The 
highest authorities in biology tell us that our 
organisms are simply a teeming aggregation of 
living cells. Yet, it is obvious that, if it be so, 
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the cells must be so adjusted as to be mutally 
co-operant and concentric in action. Each organ 
is an aggregation of cells ‘sui generis”; and not 
only in each person an individualization “sui ge- 
neris” of the whole series of the human morpho- 
logical cell, but each cell of each organ is an in- 
dividualization “sui generis” of its own order or 
genus of cells. The whole fabric of organized 
sentient nature is, in fact, a weft of living cells, 
each of which is in an incessant state of involution 
and evolution—self-evolvement. Not only is each 
bodily organ constituted of a specific species of cell, 
but the numerous nervous centres or brain areas 
through which our life is refracted to a myriad 
shades of consciousness, must each be constituted 
of special groups of cells, each cell having a per- 
sonal individuality in addition to that which is 
characteristic of its specific class. And the cells 
comprising this infinite but cohate vortex of con- 
scious life are in endless stages and degrees of 
development, some embryonic, nascent, others 
fully evolved, others devoluting and disintegrat- 
ing. Yet, by some omnipotent law, these myriads 
of cell units are so aligned as to form one single 
individual consciousness, and have the capacity 
to instantly adjust their legions in a moment to a 
new organic point of centralization, according to 
the function which for the time assumes supreme 
ascendency in the microcosm. Yet every cell in 
this heterogeneous maze is exerting an influence 
upon all, and being reciprocally influenced by all. 
What could be more incalculable than the fluctua- 
tions of such a morphological labyrinth as this? 
Amongst these cells must be those which con- 
stitute the cerebral mental organs through which 
we attain to the consciousness of moral emotion. 
In the infinite “catena” there must be a perfect 
order of gradations, and the form which the life 
assumes at any moment must depend upon the pre- 
dominance in activity of a particular group or or- 
der of cells. Now it is clear that, if any organ 
be functionally deranged—say from cold, so that 
it becomes swollen and congested, each cell of 
which it is constituted must participate in the 
disorder and be correspondingly abnormal in ap- 
pearance and properties, so that those cells cast 
off by the deranged organ in secreting, might 
present a unique appearance which might lead 
to their being mistaken for pathogenic micro- 
organisms, the typical microbes of specific dis- 
eases. Moreover, if any one vital organ be seri- 
ously diseased, not only is it changed in appear- 
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ance, but it changes the character and appearance 
of every organ of the economy; every elemental 
cell of every organ, however apparently inde- 
pendent of the diseased one, must participate in 
and reflect the morbid mischief; such is the con- 
centric unity and interdependence of the whole. 
Thus the abnormal cells in the various secretions, 
organs, and blood-current may be natural cells 
which have undergone such morphological degen- 
eration as an effect of the disease as to lead to 
their being classified as aliens with toxic and 
lethal qualities, which qualities diseased cells must, 
as a matter of fact, possess. As soon as any 
organ (and consequently its constituent cells) 
becomes diseased, its influence on and relation 
to the other organs of its own system must be 
deleterious and toxic more or less according to 
the intensity of the deviation from health. If it 
were not so, derangement of one organ could not 
affect and impair the health and harmony of all. 
Moreover, recovery results from the healthy or- 
gans having sufficient vitality to reassimilate the 
diseased ones upward to their own level of life. 
We now see how the grossest mistakes may have 
arisen as to the character and functions of the 
various germs with which the human organism 
abounds. As Dr. Bantock and other eminent 
authorities assure us, the germs which have come 
to be regarded as the causes of the most virulent 
diseases are constantly found swarming in per- 
fectly healthy people, and as their decrescence is 
frequently attended with unfavorable results, 
there is good ground for believing them to be 
necessary and beneficent. But the misconceptions 
in regard to them seem to have arisen from the 
mistaking of an effect for a cause. For exam- 
ple, the Klebs-Léeffler bacillus has been looked 
upon as the cause of diphtheria, while it is uni- 
versally admitted that it is continually present in 
perfectly healthy mouths and fauces. But, of 
course, when an individual contracts diphtheria, 
all the microbes of his system, including this 
denizen of the fauces to which the diphtheritic 
stigma has been attached, must participate in the 
contamination, and acquire the diphtheritic dia- 
thesis; so when, under such conditions, it has been 
taken and injected into animals, and they have de- 
veloped diphtheria, the false assumption has arisen 
that this microbe, harmless enough when taken 
from a healthy person, was the cause of diph- 
theria, because it induced the disease when taken 
from a diphtheritic patient, any other microbe 
or emanation from whom would have possessed 
the same pathogenic property. The same would 
apply to the supposed virulent bacillus coli when 
taken from a patient suffering from cholera; 
all reason would lead us to expect it to be a 
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medium of infection; though, as Dr. Bantock 
tells us, Professor Kanthack showed it to be a 
necessary inhabitant of the digestive track in 
healthy persons. The same reascning applies te 
the other microbes and bacilli. The streptococci 
and staphylococci pyogenes or the staphylococci 
albus, necessary and healthful enough in them- 
selves, would, we could well believe, when taken 
from a person affected with cancer or syphilis, or 
typhoid, be possessed of the pathogenic properties 
of either of those diseases. It is in the nature of 
the law of cause and effect for every effect to be- 
come its Own cause, and hence, when once an 
organism is impregnated with any disease, all its 
parts become self-generating centres of the dis- 
ease. The organs continue to live, to function, 
but the only life they can generate is the depraved. 

But the point of supreme interest in this con- 
nection is this. We have seen that, in’ the bio- 
logical commonwealth of cells which constitute 
our organisms, there is a constant interchange 
of apparently diverse and conflicting influences 
co-operating for the general good. Now, in this 
gamut of psychic and vital forces which are 
eternally co-ordinating for their own individual 
and for their general welfare, the force “par 
excellence” in instinctively making for health by 
maintaining physiological order and harmony in 
the whole microcosm, and in resisting untoward 
influences, is the moral intuitions. This assertion 
is supported by the history of epidemics. 

“We find, too,” says Dr. Foster Palmer, “in the 
constant association of famine with pestilence 
an indication that the pathological effects of 
starvation are, in many cases, the determining 
causes of the extensive incidence of epidemics. 
A similar pathological condition, but originating 
in the nerve-centres instead of the blood, is 
brought about by licentiousness, while the auto- 
intoxication caused by sloth and gluttony has been 
found by experiment to be an equally potent 
factor in the incidence of zymotic disease. Both 
these factors have been at work in the most 
pestilential periods. The earlier part of the four- 
teenth century preceding the Black Death was a 
time of unbridled luxury and debauchery. A 
reference to the Decameron of Boccaccio will 
convince any one of this. He himself attibutes 
the enormous mortality in Florence chiefly to this 
cause. It may also explain the greater susceptibil- 
ity of Eastern nations generally than Europeans 
to plague and cholera. We may conclude that 
the pathogenic microbe is powerless to cause dis- 
ease in an ideally healthy subject; it requires for 
its development a soil prepared for its reception, 
and such a soil does not exist in any perfectiv 
healthy organ or organism,” 











If suicide is not merely a spasmodic individual 
occurrence, what connection, we ask ourselves, 
has the present abnormal extent of suicide with 
society and its actual institutions? We have not 
far to seek for an answer when once we recognize 
the fact that we are in presence of a general and 
growing sense of “malaise.” It is a disheartening 
thing to have to acknowledge that, after the won- 
derful progress of mankind during the last fifty 
or sixty years, the individual probably finds life 
less enjoyable and more difficult than before. The 
evils attendant on our rapid progress have been 
so widely recognized that we need only summarize 
them here. Broadly speaking, there is but little 
doubt that advancing civilization has multiplied 
our wants and desires more rapidly than it has 
supplied the means of satisfying them. The per- 
fection of mechanical appliances has created un- 
mistakable disadvantages for the laboring classes, 
which have up till now outweighed the advantages 
of cheaper production. 

The increase and extension of education has 
contributed in no small degree to the general 
“malaise.” The enlightened masses have become 
dissatisfied with their social condition; in fact, 
it is a marked characteristic of the present epoch 
that a considerable increase of worldly ambition— 
or, to employ a useful expression, social capillarity 
—has pervaded every class of society. But the 
extension of knowledge—and especially in the do- 
main of science—has exerted another and possibly 
greater impulse, inasmuch as it has weakened the 
religious sentiment. 

Another pregnant source of crime which the 
progress of this century has directly fostered is 
the psychological factor—vanity. Its important 
influence in almost every branch of crime is uni- 
versally admitted, and we would only emphasize 
the connection between this potent influence and 
that product of modern civilization—the news- 
paper. We are far from asserting that the ubi- 
quity of the newspaper is matter for regret, yet 
we must remember that it has created a prospect 
of celebrity for a really vile crime or pathetic 
suicide that is often a more powerful argument 
to the criminal mind than even the instinct of self- 
preservation. 

The increase of suicide is strongly confirmed by 
statistics from almost every part of Europe; 
and statistics also make evident that suicidal ten- 
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dency is apt to vary more from one country to 
another than it would be likely to do in a century 
in the same country. 

The general increase seems to have been most 
rapid in those countries relatively exempt from 
suicide, such as Bavaria, Belgium and Sweden; 
while the high rates of suicide in Saxony, Den- 
mark, Switzerland and Prussia, show oscillations 
from year to year which probably tend to a defi- 
nite decrease. In France, however, there is a 
high and rapidly increasing rate of suicide. 
While the population increased by only 18 per 
cent. between 1831 and 1888, the numbers of 
suicides for these years were 2,814 and 8,451 re- 
spectively, an increase of more than 200 per cent. 

The more recent statistics for Great Britain 
still show comparatively low rates of suicide, but 
the suicidal tendency has increased continuously 
in England and Wales. Average results down to 
1896 show that the law of increase holds good in 
Scotland and Ireland, though the figures, taken 
year by year, fluctuate owing to the small actual 
numbers of suicides. In striking contrast with 
the rest of Europe is Norway with a decided 
diminution of suicide. This noteworthy excep- 
tion to the prevailing increase is usually attributed 
to the energetic attack which the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment has made against alcoholism. The actual 
“malaise” is certainly illustrated in the almost 
universal increase of alcoholism, and drunken- 
ness is, as the newspapers daily testify, one of the 
most frequent causes of suicide among the poorer 
classes. The fact that Norway has succeeded in 
combining progress with sobriety is therefore very 
probably the sole cause of her decreasing tendency 
for suicide. 

It is at first sight a very singular fact that none 
of the known conditions of existence varying in 
nations can be shown to cause these decided na- 
tional contrasts in suicidal tendency. When we 
see that the idea of self-destruction ‘is viewed so 
very differently in countries separated by purely 
artificial boundaries, such as Saxony and Bavaria, 
Sweden and Norway, we are unable fo entertain 
the obvious suggestion that these variations are 
due to racial or climatic differences, and if space 
would permit we could adduce similar statistical 
objections to every other explanation which has 
been offered, and this with one exception, viz. 
the emigration factor. 

The two countries having the least proclivity 
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for suicide are Ireland and Italy, and these supply 
more emigrants than any other country in Europe. 
The numbers of Irish emigrants were 15.06 per 
thousand of the population in 1888, 11.39 in 1892, 
and 8.6 per thousand in 1896. In the latter year, 
viz. 1896, 5.4 out of every thousand Italians left 
their country. 

The rates of suicide in England are relatively 
low, while the emigration from this country is 
several times greater than that either from France 
or Germany, the figures for 1896 being 3.35, 0.7 
and 0.5 per 1,000 respectively. Switzerland, on 
the other hand, shows a large immigration and a 
high rate of suicide; the same rule applies to 
Belgiun-, where emigration is well-nigh counter- 
balanced by immigration. 

Generally speaking, therefore, we notice least 
suicidal tendency in those countries from which 
there is the largest emigration. Now what does 
this indicate? It is evident that emigration pro- 
vides an outlet for a great deal of misery, and con- 
stitutes a hopeful alternative to suicide. But is 
this the true explanation of the inverse variation 
of suicide and emigration, or are they simultan- 
eous results of some other national conditions, 
such, for example, as a certain buoyancy of spirit, 
or the reverse, in a particular people? All that 
we can at present assert, in view of the constant 
nature of suicidal phenomena, is that a large num- 
ber of circumstances—social, economic, physical, 
moral, etc.—competent to exert either a favorable 
or unfavorable influence on suicidal tendency 
must attend different countries, seasons, the sexes, 
etc., in practically constant proportions, so that 
their sum and difference leave in each case a 


constant quantity in the shape of a greater or less © 


tendency to commit suicide. 

Besides the different extent of self-destruction 
now and fifty years ago, in one country and in its 
neighbor, there are many varying circumstances, 
common to all countries and times, which every- 
where tend to influence suicidal tendency in sim- 
ilar manner and degree. Those to which statistics 
give us some access are season, sex, age, occupa- 
tion, locality, civil condition and religious creed. 

Winter is a season of great difficulty for the 
poorer classes; the lowered temperature demands 
additional food, clothing and fuel, and against 
this increased expenditure they have rarely had 
the foresight or the ability to make provision. 
There are, moreover, a large number of vagabond 
individuals whom the rigor of winter finds with- 
out shelter. We might therefore expect to find 
that suicide is most frequent in winter. But on 
the contrary we find that there is an almost con- 
tinuous increase in suicidal tendency from Janu- 
ary to July, followed by a declining tendency till 
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the end of the year. Equally noteworthy are the 
rapid changes in the numbers of suicides at the 
transition periods, February to March and July 
to September. 

When we ask ourselves which sex is the more 
likely to commit suicide, statistics serve rather 
to define conjecture, for the question is scarcely 
a difficult one. Though every woman has to 
traverse certain critical periods in her lifetime, 
which are dangerous both to her bodily and men- 
tal condition, yet she is exempt from many of 
the factors most favorable to suicide. Her affec- 
tion for home and children is greater, and the 
religious sentiment has diminished less in woman 
than in man; her intellectual faculties are usually 
less developed, and hence also her sensibility to 
mental pain; inured to continual petty troubles, 
her patience is fortified to resist greater ones. It 
is without surprise, therefore, that we learn that 
there are four times as many men as women 
suicides. In the large towns, however, these fac- 
tors tending to the exemption of women from 
suicide largely disappear. Hence in Berlin we 
find a female percentage of 26.3 as against 19.7 
in Prussia; in London 29 as against 25 in Eng- 
land; and in Paris the extraordinary proportion 
of 43.5 per cent. The sexual proportion varies in 
different countries and is subject to considerable 
divarication from youth to old age. 

Contrary to popular supposition, suicidal ten- 
dency increases rapidly with age. After the age 
of 75 among men, and of 65 for women, suicidal 
tendency apparently declines—a fact which we 
readily attribute to the physical incapacity of ex- 
treme old age. The increasing tendency to suicide 
is a characteristic common to both sexes, but 
otherwise there are marked sexual contrasts in the 
effect of age. The most salient feature is the pre- 
cocity of female suicide. Up to the age of 35 
women are relatively far more prone to self- 
destruction than the sterner sex. There are 
actually more female than male suicides from 
15-20 years of age. The process of development 
is more rapid in woman, and at the age to which 
we refer, viz., 15-20 years, her state of physiologi- 
cal development is not only in acute contrast with 
that of man, but she is exposed to physical diffi- 
culties peculiar to her organization which are apt 
to engender nervous affections of dangerous na- 
ture. At the age of maturity female proclivity for 
suicide is still relatively greater. In this case a 
large number of female suicides are attributable to 
illegitimate child-birth. In middle age there is a 
rapid increase in male tendency to suicide, and in 
old age the sexual contrast is strongly marked, 
the variation from youth to old age is considerably 
greater in the sterner sex. 
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The influence of occupation on suicidal ten- 
dency must certainly be a potent one; but un- 
fortunately the scarceness of satisfactory data 
from a statistical point of view makes the subject 
one fraugnt with difficulties. 

The statistics of suicidal mortality in different 
parts of the same country incur but little danger 
of inaccuracy. They demonstrate a fact that we 
readily accept, viz., that suicide commits far 
greater ravages among those whose life is spent 
in large towns than among rural inhabitants. The 
healthy occupation of the peasant or agricultural 
laborer, his lesser intellectual development, his 
partial freedom from the feverish activity of life, 
must render him a much less likely subject for 
suicide than the man whose work is performed in 
the morally and physically unhealthy atmosphere 
of the factory. Thus in Berlin we have an aver- 
age for 1877 of 309 suicides per million, against 
141 per million in the rural districts of Prussia; 
in Rome a rate of 123 as against 30 in the coun- 
try. England and Scotland, however, offer some 
extraordinary exceptions. The statistics of Lon- 
don, in particular, are contrary to all expecta- 
tions. Densely populated, centre of commerce 
and industry, and home of wealth and misery, 
London of all great towns should show the largest 
number of suicides. Actually suicidal tendency is 
less in London than in any other important city in 
the world. While in Paris and Vienna there are 
more than 400 suicides, and in Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, St. Petersburg, Brussels and Berlin an 
average of nearly 300 suicides per million, the 
annual rate of suicide in London is less than 100 
per million. 

Marriage exercises a most important beneficial 
influence, the probability of bachelors committing 
suicide being 2.7 times that of married men of the 
same age. It is a less effectually preventive of 
female suicide, but married women still commit 
suicide far less often than spinsters of the same 
age. The total rate of suicide of widowed per- 
sons is several times that of either married or 
unmarried persons. Probably this high rate of 
suicide is due entirely to the usually advanced 
age of widows and widowers, and to no peculiar- 
ity of conditions resulting from widowhood in 
itself. Great proclivity for suicide is universally 
attributed to divorced persons. Of the seven ex- 
amples collected by Durkheim and Legoyt, the 
average rate of suicide of divorced males is 2,385 
per million, while the corresponding rate for mar- 
ried males is only 450 per million— a proportion 
of no less than 5.3 to 1. The contrast for the 
weaker sex is less marked, the corresponding ratio 
being 3.3 to I. 

The mental attitude of which suicide is the 
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consequent manifestation is usually of short dura- 
tion, and the intending suicide must employ such 
means as are readily attainable. The poorer 
classes, among whom destitution is the principal 
cause of suicide, are further limited in their choice 
to an inexpensive mode of self-destruction. In- 
tending suicides presumably endeavor to select 
what appears to them the most speedy and least 
painful death, but ignorance and lack of deter- 
mination occasion much unnecessary suffering 
and many unsuccessful attempts. The means of 
suicide offering the greatest facilities are hanging 
and drowning, which together account for 70 per 
cent. of all suicides. 

Strangulation is even more readily attainable 
than drowning, and this can be the sole explan- 
ation of the large proportion of suicides com- 
mitted by such a repulsive means. Comparisons 
of the extent to which the principal modes of 
perpetration are employed in the sexes and in 
different countries are not without interest. Wo- 
men naturally show a marked preference for the 
more passive forms of suicide. The percentages 
of female suicides committed by means of drown- 
ing, poison, precipitation and asphyxia are in- 
variably greater than the male percentages, while 
the use of sharp weapons, fire-arms, and the rail- 
way are characteristic methods of male suicides. 

Particular means of suicide are often adopted 
to an exceptional extent in different countries, 
and such peculiarities are invariably manifested 
by both sexes. Thus, the use of sharp weapons 
is characteristic of England and Scotland, fire- 
arms and precipitation of Italy, strangulation of 
Denmark. 

Intending suicides will adopt the methods of 
other suicides with whom they have been brought 
in contact—either directly or by tradition. When 
the first person threw himself from the Monument 
in London, the method commended itself to other 
intending suicides, and similar fatalities followed 
in rapid succession until a railing was erected. 

The cause to which suicide is most commonly 
attributed is insanity, and many medical men 
even insist that suicide is invariably the outcome 
of a disordered brain. 

If we are to accept such a view, even in a 
modified form, this statement must be made more 
precise ; if we are to consider all extreme mental 
conditions, such as despair pushed to the verge 
of suicidal desire, as signs that cerebral equili- 
brium is wanting, there may then be a shadow of 
truth in the glib fallacy of “temporary insanity.” 
But as the term insanity is at present understood, 
a man who seeks in death a refuge from misery 
or dishonor is no more necessarily insane than 
the perpetrator of any other form of homicide. 
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The Anthracite Coal Strike 


Te 


[We give here three statements made by the 
staff correspondents of three reputable weeklies on 
the conditions of labor in the Pennsylvania coal 
mines. ] 


Demands and Answers....Prof. J. R. Commons,...Collier’s Weekly 


A convention of union miners was held at 
Hazelton on August 28, and submitted to the na- 
tional executive board of the union their applica- 
tion to engage in a strike ten days later, provided 
an amicable settlement was not effected in the 
meantime. The convention asserted that the ope- 
rators had “entirely ignored our cordial invitation 
for the purpose of discussing and, if possible, ad- 
justing the many grievances complained of in the 
circulars mailed to the operators.” 

Sixteen days later, September 12, the national 
board, from its headquarters in Indianapolis, or- 
dered the strike to take place the following Mon- 
day, September 17. On the same day, however, 
the president of the national union appealed from 
the operators to the presidents of the several coal 
roads, proposing “that the whole question of 
wages and conditions in the anthracite coal fields 
be submitted to arbitration.” 

The railroad president did not reply to the tele- 
grams, but stated to the public that this offer to 
arbitrate was merely a “play for position,” and 
that the order to strike was issued an hour and 
a half after the telegrams were sent. 

The miners demand an increase of wages, 
amounting to ten per cent. for the best paid labor 
and 20 per cent. for the lowest paid labor, and 
claim that the cost of many of the necessaries 
of life have been increased over 30 per cent. Fig- 
ures have been published showing that in those 
regions flour has risen in price 27 per cent., sugar 
40 per cent., oil 25 per cent., tobacco 36 per cent., 
stove coal 62 per cent., chestnut coal 150 per cent., 
and so on. 

The operators answer, through the public press, 
that the statement regarding rise of prices is not 
true; and that if the miners have not participated 
in the general prosperity of the country, neither 
have the operators. Prices of material used around 
the collieries have risen. The price of coal to the 
public cannot be increased if the market for an- 
thracite is to be held against bituminous. 

The miners demand the abolition of company 
stores and the adoption of semi-monthly payments 
of wages instead of monthly payments. Penn- 
sylvania had a law, enacted in 1881, requiring 
mining corporations to pay their employees 
weekly in cash, and not in goods or otherwise. 


The Supreme Court declared this unconstitu- 
tional, as “an insulting attempt to put the laborer 
under legislative tutelage.” The miners claim 
that they are compelled to trade at the company 
store or leave the employment of the company. 

The operators reply that the charge is false as 
regards groceries and tthe like, and that they pay 
in cash, which the men can spend where they 
wish. None of the large companies has any 
connection with stores. As to the semi-monthly 
payments, the operators say that the Pennsylvania 
law is such that miners can be paid twice a month 
if they demand it, but “they have never demanded 
it.” “We do not conceal the fact that we prefer 
to pay our men once a month on account of the 
expense.” 

The miners claim that they are compelled to 
purchase powder used in mining from their em- 
ployers, paying $2.75 for a keg, which sells at $1 
wholesale and $1.50 retail. 

The operators reply, “We do sell them powder 
in accordance with an agreement made twenty-six 
years ago, in which the price of powder was a 
part of the scale of wages then established. When 
a great cry was raised some time ago against this 
system we offered to reduce the price of powder 
if the men would agree to having the wage- 
schedule revised. They all declared that they 
preferred to have the matter remain as it was. 
It is necessary for the company to regulate the 
price of powder, owing to the fact that it is an 
exceedingly dangerous article to handle.” 

The miners demand a revision of the methods 
of weighing and measuring the coal. They claim 
that they are compelled to send up from 2,700 
to 4,000 pounds of coal in order to get payment 
for 2,240 pounds. This is the system of “dock- 
ing” by which the foremen make deductions for 
slack, slate, rock and other impurities, in order 
to simmer down the miner’s work to a “pure coal 
basis.” 

The miners further demand that they shall have 
their own “check weighman at the head of the 
breaker, who, with the company weighman, shall 
agree on the amount of dockage.” A law of 
Pennsylvania, enacted in 1875, provides for such a 
check weighman, but since the time when the law 
was enacted the operators have required the 
miners to sign away their right. In Kansas a 
similar law cannot be waived by contract. 

No answer from the operators. 

The miners claim that where they are paid by 
the car, instead of being required to furnish a 
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well-rounded heap on the car at the breakers, as 
was originally agreed to, they have gradually been 
compelled to increase the amount of coal in each 
car by building the same perpendicularly from 
six to eighteen inches above the edge. No an- 
swer. 

The miners demand a practical recognition of 
their union—the “United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica”—by means of arbitration and a contract _re- 
garding wages and conditions. 

The operators answer that they will deal with 
their own employees, but not with outsiders. That 
the trouble has been fomented by the bituminous 
unions. 


Mining Conditions ...00cccccccceccccsccccccercvess Harper's Weekly 
Instead of having a fixed scale the miners for 
the past thirty or forty years have worked under 
a system that leaves their earning practically at 
the mercy of their immediate superior. A miner 
never knows at the end of a day what he has 
earned. He may have worked like a slave for 
ten hours and made only one dollar. He may have 
put in only five hours and made a dollar for each 
hour. It depends largely upon the caprice of 
his “boss”’—i. e., the mine foreman. It is this 
system that is at the root of all the trouble. 

Every miner is practically an independent busi- 
ness man. He works on contract—so much pay 
for so much material delivered to the breaker. 
He furnishes, or is supposed to furnish, his own 
helper or laborer. The latter loads into the car the 
coal that the miner has taken out with drill, pick 
and powder. For this work the laborer receives 
one-third of the gross earnings. The miner gets 
the other two-thirds; but out of his share he is 
compelled to pay for the powder used, for the oil 
burned by himself and his laborer, for the sharp- 
ening of his tools, and for such other incidental 
expenses as may happen. 

Under normal conditions this system would 
work well enough. But the anthracite miner must 
take all the business risks that any other con- 
tractor takes without having the least control over 
his work. In many mines he has not even the 
privilege of hiring his own laborer. The mine 
foreman does this, and uses his power to exact 
tribute. 

The miner must take the particular breast or 
chamber assigned to him by the foreman. If the 
foreman is unscrupulous or tyrannical he sees to 
it that the “soft” places, where coal is plenty 
and the rock is light, are given to the man who 
pays for the privilege or plays the favorite. The 
miner who does not “stand in” gets hard places, 
where he may sometimes drill and blast all day 
and bring down only enough coal to fill one or two 


cars. Nor is this the end of the foreman’s power. 
He has the right to “dock” the miner for impur- 
ities found in the coal. The amount of this dock- 
age is fixed arbitrarily by the foreman or superin- 
tendent. The miner has no voice in the matter. 
His coal is shovelled into a car bearing his number 
down in the mine, and carted off by the company’s 
mule. It is hoisted to the top of the “breaker,” 
the huge structure at the mouth of the shaft, 
where the coal is broken into sizes, sorted and sent 
through chutes to the railroad cars below. At the 
top of the “breaker” is the “docking boss,” a 
checking clerk employed by the foreman. He 
takes the number of the miner’s car as its contents 
are emptied into the breaker, credits it to the 
miner by number, and docks for rock, dirt and 
other impurities. The amount of this dockage is 
entirely at the discretion of the “docking boss.” 
He may make it one per cent. or thirty. The 
miner, who never sees his coal again after the 
mule-drivers have carried it away, must abide 
by the judgment of the “docking boss,” and what 
this judgment is the miner does not know until 
the end of the day, sometimes not until the end 
of the month. He could not dispute the amount 
of the dockage if he would, for the impurities with 
which he is charged have been thrown away in the 
great “culm” pile that towers like a mountain in 
the shadow of the breaker. I have seen dué-bill 
after due-bill where the miner was docked 20 to 
25 per cent. The outrage of this is shown by the 
accounts of the honest companies, where the 
average dockage is less than 3 per cent. It is 
only fair to say that fully 80 to 85 per cent. of the 
companies are honest in their dockage, but this 
does not alter the fact that the system is general, 
that it gives practically unlimited opportunities 
to rob the miner, and that there are many col- 
lieries where these opportunities are employed to 
the full. 

One of the demands of the strikers is that they 
shall be allowed to hire at their own expense a 
“checking weighman,” who will be at the head 
of the breaker jointly with the company’s “dock- 
ing boss.” This is a most reasonable request, 
and that the system has not been adopted long 
ago is one of the many evidences of the unbusi- 
nesslike conditions that exist in the anthracite 
region. 

The “allowance” regulation, and the fact that 
coal is credited to the miner not by weight, but 
by car, offers further opportunities for the oppres- 
sion and robbing of the miner by the operators 
and their foremen. 

When a new vein is opened the price to be paid 
per car to the miner is fixed between the men and 
the operator according to the general formation. 
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If it be a high vein with lots of clean coal and 
plenty of working-room, the miner is allowed 
about eighty-five or ninety cents per car. If it be 
a low vein, where the miner must work in a stoop- 
ing position or where he must perhaps lie prone 
on his abdomen to pick and drill, and if the forma- 
tion ke rocky, the price may be as high as $1.10. 
There is no fixed system of determining the price. 
It is largely haphazard guess-work. The operator 
and his men have the final say in determining the 
amount to be paid, and as they are of necessity 
shrewder than the miner it invariably works out 
that the workman gets the worst of the decision in 
the collieries where the miners are not over-nice. 

The main hardship of the flexible “allowance” 
system, however, comes after the general price 
has been determined. The vein may run clear 
and easy for some time after it has been opened, 
and then the miner meets a large deposit of rock 
and other hard matter in which there is little or 
no coal. He must blast through this and clear it 
out. Manifestly he can make nothing out of the 
little coal he gets, and he is entitled to a special 
“allowance” or “yardage” for the rock removed. 
In the big collieries that are run by honest fore- 
men it sometimes happens that a miner makes 
more out of rock-work than he does in a clear 
chamber. These foremen allow for the fact that 
it is much harder work drilling rock than it is 
drilling coal. They also allow for the fact that 
the miner to make any headway must work longer 
hours, perhaps twice as long as he would in coal, 
and he must use a great deal more powder, which 
he buys from the company. Therefore the fore- 
men are liberal, or rather just, and pay according 
to the work done. In one such colliery I saw due- 
bills giving the men on “hard” work an average 
of $4.a day. But generally it is the other way. 1 
came across scores of cases where men worked 
from eight to twelve hours a day in hard places 
to earn $20 to $30 a month of twenty to twenty- 
two working days. And it was work the hardship 
of which no one can appreciate who has not been 
down in the anthracite catacombs. 

The car system of payment would also seem to 
work hardships which might be ameliorated. 
There is supposed to be a standard, the “Dia- 
mond” car, which holds in the neighborhood of 
3,000 pounds. The legal ton is 2,240. The differ- 
ence between this and the 3,000 pounds is sup- 
posed to allow for the impurities, for which the 
men are charged a second time by the “dockiny 
boss.” But the standard is entirely supposititious. 
In the entire mining region there are probably 
not two companies where cars are of the same 
size, and some of the tricks resorted to by the 
dishonest operators are deprecable. For example, 


there are thousands of cars in the Lackawanna, 
Wyoming and Lehigh valleys that are built with- 
out braces, so that they spread under the load. 
It is as though a man were required to fill a flex- 
ible rubber bag with all it could hold. Some ot 
these cars spread so that they hold 15 per cent. 
more coal than their normal dimensions will per- 
mit. Almost without exception in the smaller 
collieries the cars are topped from time to time 
until their sides are from four inches to a foot 
higher than they were when built. The cars in 
other collieries are built deliberately so as to de- 
ceive the eye, on the reversed principle of the 
“Bowery” schooner that appears to the uniniated 
to hold twice as much beer as the thin glassware 
served on Broadway. There are any number of 
cars in the anthracite region that hold over 4,000 
pounds. And their irregularity is glaring. On 
one occasion I saw four cars at a repair-shop 
that varied in size from 10 to 25 per cent. 

But the most curious situation of all is found 
in the powder question. It is almost inconceiv- 
able that in these times of clean-cut, modern busi- 
ness methods great corporations should share with 
small firms in the administration of a system that 
would shock the business sense of a Choctaw In- 
dian. It is about as sensible as would be the 
action of a grocer who in order to arrive at the 
weight of a barrel of sugar would weigh it with 
a bag of flour, a side of bacon, and a tierce of 
lard, and then deduct the weight of such articles 
as happened to strike him. 

When the civil war drove powder up to $6 and 
$7 a keg the coal-operators attempted to fasten 
the increased cost on the miners. At that time, 
however, the miners were comparatively few, 
their wages were high, running frequently to $50 
and $60 a week, and they controlled the situation. 
They declined to stand the increase, and the 
operators had to submit, furnishing the powder as 
they had in the past at $3 a keg. After the war, 
powder fell steadily, until to-day it sells at about 
$1.10 a keg delivered at the mines. The price to 
the miners was reduced years ago to $2.75 in 
some parts of the anthracite fields, and elsewhere 
to $2, and in other localities to $1.50. It is claimed 
by the operators that where the higher prices 
prevail, the miners received higher wages in the 
complicated system known as the sliding scale. 
The men are not allowed to supply powder. 

The other abuses of which the miners complain 
are confined practically to less than 25 per cent. of 
the collieries. The other 75 per cent. treat their 
men fairly, and, as such labor goes, the miners 
and the mine-workers are very fairly paid. I ex- 
amined the pay-rolls of a number of the large 
mines and found the average pay about $2.25 for 
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miners and $1.90 for laborers. Some of the men 
ran as high as $95 net for a month’s work. The 
general scale of wages, too, is very good. For 
example, in the D., L. & W. mines engineers are 
paid $2.31 a day, firemen $1.56, outside laborers 
$1.45, and breaker-boys 55 cents to $1. For work 
inside the mines the company pays its door-boys 
60 to 90 cents a day; driver boys, $1.05 to $1.37; 
miners, $1.52 to $1.61; mine laborers (old men 
of the pension class, $1.61; regular laborers, $1.93 ; 
timbermen, $2.23; track-layers, $2.23. 

The smaller companies, however, have not al- 
ways treated their men well. In spite of the law 
some have maintained “company” stores; docked 
excessively ; and they have taken advantage of the 
mine-workers in other ways. To this they in turn 
have been largely driven by the big companies. 
These latter are the railroad companies. They 
control absolutely the marketing of every ton of 
coal mined. Since they formed a combination the 
small operators have been absolutely at their 
mercy. Freight rates have been fixed on the 
principle of “all that the traffic will bear.” The 
result is that many of the independent operators 
deliver their coal to the railroad companies prac- 
tically at what it costs them to mine it. It must be 
remembered that if the “company” store did not 
exist in a score of mining patches, miles removed 
from any village, the miners and their families 
would suffer great inconvenience. 





Miner and Operator.......000 csceecseecceecceecseecesesens Outlook 

Men told me of cases where they had mined 
seventy carloads of coal in a month, and had 
been docked twenty, receiving for these no pay- 
ment at all, though the coal in these cars was 
not dumped in the bank of waste but run through 
the breakers the same as other coal. This state- 
ment was only valuable as a suggestion of one of 
their grievances. Such cases had probably oc- 
curred. But when, later, I got ordinary miners 
to say how much they as individuals were gen- 
erally docked, the proportion was usually from 
two to five cars out of seventy. Nevertheless, a 
point remained. It was a question of judgment 
as to how much slate and how much dirt there 
was in each car, and the fact that only the boss 
paid by the company inspected the cars left the 
men subject to arbitrary treatment. 

The grievance of docking, however, was far 
from being the most serious of which the miners 
complained. Every change that had been made 
in the coal-mine during the last twenty-five years, 
they said, had made their condition worse. “The 
companies,” said one of them, “complain that 
everything is changed, but don’t seem to realize 
that the miner has not got the benefit of any 
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of the changes. Twenty-five years ago all the 
coal that wasn’t up to the ‘nut’ size was waste. 
The companies got nothing for it, and the miners 
got nothing for it. First the companies got to 
selling coal of the ‘pea’ size, then the ‘buckwheat’ 
size, then the ‘bird’s-eye’ size, and now the ‘can- 
ary-eye’ size. They are getting to use the very 
dust. All this coal in the dump-banks really be- 
longs to the miner, as we dug it out and got no 
pay for it on the ground that it was worthless. 
But if our children go to picking those banks 
to get coal for the winter, they are charged with 
larceny.” The sellittg of what used to be waste 
made up to the companies for the increased cost 
of the deeper mining, but the men had no gains 
to offset their losses. Wages had come down, 
work had slackened, and petty cxtortions had in- 
creased. Since 1897 the bituminous miners, un- 
der an agreement made by their organization with 
an organization representing all the operators 
from the Alleghanies to the Mississippi, had their 
wages advanced forty per cent., but the anthracite 
miners had received hardly any advance. 

The men in the Miners’ Union simply ridiculed 
the widely published statement that they were 
receiving an average of forty or fifty dollars a 
month. Upon this point their position received 
authoritative support from the report published 
that very day by the Pennsylvania Bureau ot 
Mines and Mining. During 1899, says this report, 
there were 140,000 persons employed in the mines, 
who produced 54,000,000 tons of coal—or less 
than 315 tons per capita. Operators nowhere 
claim that the total wages aggregate a dollar a 
ton. In fact, a dollar a ton was the estimate 
made to me by an official of the Lehigh Valley 
Company when he was stating his side of the 
case as strongly as possible. Another operator 
told me that his wage bill averaged sixty cents 
a ton. Ninety cents would be a high estimate of 
the average cost of mining coal of all sizes, and 
if the average product per employee is 315 tons, 
the average wages would not exceed $285. The 
claim of the Miners’ Union that their wages did 
not average more than $240 a year was a great 
deal nearer the truth than the statement of the 
operators that they had been paying forty and 
fifty dollars a month. In fact, the miners hardly 
misstated the situation at all, for the wages paid 
them are not net wages. They have to provide 
their own tools and pay for sharpening them; 
they have to provide their own oil; and, above 
all, they have to pay for their own powder. The 
State report showed that, on the average, one 
keg of powder was used for every fifty tons 
of coal mined. As the miner is compelled to 
pay $2.75 a keg for his powder, this covers a re- 
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duction of six per cent. in the average wages. 
All through these districts wherever the men 
are best off they are the most ambitious and de- 
termined to better their condition, and wherever 
they are most ground down they are least disposed 
and least able to protest. The only partial ex- 
ception to this rule was where kindly personal 
relations with the employers modified the dis- 
position of well-paid men to demand better pay. 
The conspicuous illustration of this was at Jeddo 
—the mining town belonging to the firm of G. B. 
Markle & Co. I visited this town chiefly because 
it had been the scene of the now famous debate 
between the head of the company .and President 
Mitchell, of the Miners’ Union. I reached it at 
the close of another and much smaller meeting 
of the miners at the village school-house. The 
‘miners who remained in the building talking over 


prospects were young men and boys—all full of 


strike. Never have I heard striking employees 
speak so well of their employer. “Markle is a 
gentleman,” said one of them. “His is about the 
only company store that doesn’t rob the men,” 
said another. So far as he was concerned, they 
hated to join the strike, but they wanted to stand 
by the other miners so as to get better condi- 
tions for the whole district. Only when ques- 
tioned about the contract with Mr. Markle to 
submit all grievances to arbitration did his men 
show any resentment. The contract, they said, 
was made fifteen years ago, and though it was in 
the book where all employees registered, most of 
them had never read it. At the time of the Latti- 
mer massacre, they said, three years before, they 
had presented grievances, and Mr. Markle had 
said nothing then about arbitration. 

The next morning I drove out to Jeddo to meet 
Mr. G. B. Markle, and, fortunately, found him 
disengaged. His personal influence with the men 
had brought a good many of them back to work, 
and he was naturally in good spirits over the 
situation. When I tried to talk with him about 
general conditions in the mining regions, he said 
that he was concerned only with conditions about 
Jeddo, and regarding these he was glad to tell me 
and show me all he could. This was manifestly a 
sincere assertion—his sincerity being illustrated 
by his bringing me the August pay-rolls for me to 
examine at my leisure. About fifty dollars net 
seemed to be the ordinary figure for that month. 
As to the exceptionally good condition of his 
houses I did not need his statement, as I had 
seen that for myself as I had driven up. Most 
of the families occupied four-room dwellings 
which were in good order. When any of the 
employees were sick, said Mr. Markle, they were 
cared for by trained nurses—a force of three be- 
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ing constantly employed at his wife’s instance. 
In each village there were club-rooms—one ot 
which I afterward visited—where the men could 
meet for any kind of social enjoyment, gambling 
and drinking being the only things prohibited. In 
the schools also Mr. Markle took justifiable pride, 
and when I visited one of these I found that the 
spirit of the school was good, and that there was 
not the overcrowding customary in the mining 
region. In short, local conditions were better 
than I had seen elsewhere, either during the pres- 
ent visit or during a longer cne two years ago. 
I did not wonder that Mr. Markle was ready to 
have them thoroughly investigated, or that news- 
gatherers who are hostile to the miners have tried 
to concentrate public attention upon the situation 
at Jeddo, and ignored the fact that the Markles 
employ but 2,800 miners out of 140,000. 

What I cared most to learn was the miners’ 
reply to the assertion that a general agreement 
by arbitration is impossible. Upon this point the 
Secretary of the Miners’ Union admitted that such 
an agreement was more difficult for hard-coal 
fields than for soft-coal fields, but urged that the 
difference was simply one of degree and not of 
kind. When a certain vein is taken as a standard, 
he said, the payment in other veins could be 
graded according to their relative thickness and 
the time required in getting out the coal. The 
agreements which the miners have had for the 
last three years in the soft-coal States have in- 
volved individual instances of hardship, but it has 
always been easy to settle these local disputes by 
mutual concession and arbitration. The same 
thing could be done in the hard-coal fields if 
the railroads would agree to arbitration. 

The conflict centres in the attitude taken by 
the railroads. These, the men know, own 72 per 
cent. of the anthracite fieids, and by charging 
for the shipment of hard coal three times as 
much as railroads usually charge to ship soft 
coal, the roads make it impossible for any of the 
operators to grant their employees the advances 
which the union has secured for the soft-coal 
miners in the West. The strike, therefore, is a 
strike against the extortion of the railroads, and 
the miners wish public attention concentrated 
upon this point. Here the facts which they 
put forward are absolutely incontrovertible. The 
Lehigh, the Reading, and the other hard-coal 
roads charge twice as much for hauling anthra- 
cite as the soft-coal roads such as the Columbus 
and Hocking Valley or the Chesapeake and Ohio 
charge for freight of all classes. Coal is noto- 
riously the cheapest kind of freight to handle. The 
charge for hauling anthracite could be reduced 
one-half and still leave an excessive margin. 
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Remedy fe for Trusts 


[The following endian has been condensed oars 
a chapter of the book The Trusts, by the Hon. W. 
M. Collier,* New York State Civil Service Com- 
missioner. The author does not believe in anti- 
trust legislation, but holds that to legislate out of 
existence all combinations of competition—if that 
were possible—would be economic suicide. Trusts 
are the outcome of our industrial growth; compe- 
tition, becoming increasingly destructive, had to be 
arrested; the trusts came into being; society, in- 
stead of immediately adjusting itself to deal with 
this new factor to bring it into conformity with 
social order, permitted it to run its course unham- 
pered, with a result that it found a goal at or near 
monopoly—a goal so remunerative that since 
1897 numberless combinations have been organ- 
ized to reap the gold in monopoly or special privi- 
leges. Mr. Collier takes his stand here and clearly 
shows that what we have to do now is not to for- 
bid industrial combinations, but to govern them, so 
that they may fulfil their rightful function in the 
industrial world. Those who have obtained their 
knowledge of the trust problems from politically- 
biased newspapers will do well to read Mr. Col- 
lier’s dispassionate and clear statement. ] 


The question of the hour, the question, indeed, 
of the era, is: “What is the remedy for the evils 
of trusts? Shall we abolish trusts entirely? Shall 
we kill the trusts ?” The popular answer hasalways 
been, “Yes.” The National Congress by passing the 
Sherman Act has said, “Destroy the trusts.” The 
Legislatures of thirty-one States by enactments 
that are drastic and sweeping, declare that trusts 
must be stamped out. Every member of the 
House of Representatives, with one exception 
only, by voting in favor of the amendments of 
the Sherman Act, making its penalties more 
severe and prescribing a course of procedure more 
certain to give effect to the law, has said that 
trusts must go. 

We are living in a day of great things. Busi- 
ness opportunities are gigantic, and great business 
organizations have become a necessity. There 
are gigantic evils resulting from the lack of regu- 
lation of industry; modern competition is de- 
structive and self-destructive; it has a tendency 
to end in monopoly itself; consolidation makes 
possible a better control, and will enable those 
adopting this form of organization to sell goods 
at lower prices. 

It is only by avoiding all the wastes of excessive 
competition, by seizing all the economic advan- 
tages of great industrial organizations, in addition 
to adopting the latest and most improved ma- 
chines and processes, that we can lessen the cost 
of production and lower the prices of our goods, 
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without cutting down wages or depressing the 
prices paid for raw materials. Perfection of 
business organization, supplementing perfection 
of mechanical equipment, is the only way in which 
we can win in the international struggle for in- 
dustrial supremacy, the only way in which we can 
constantly cheapen the cost of our goods and 
advantageously lower prices. To prevent or re- 
strain all combinations and consolidations and 
concentrations of capital and skill would be the 
greatest business folly in the world’s history— 
an act sure to result in bankruptcy, misery and 
wretchedness. 

Worse than destructive competition, however, is 
monopoly—the paralysis of business, the obstacle 
to all progress, the bane of liberty. Monopoly 
is evil and only evil. Whatever may be the bene- 
fits of trusts or industrial combinations, if, for any 
length of time, those who form them are able to 
keep prices unduly high, injury to all classes and 
conditions will result, and only injury. 

Some of the trusts are undoubtedly formed 
for the purpose of securing the economic advan- 
tages of combination, but a very large number of 
them are brought into beiag and are sustained 
by means of special privileges, such as public 
franchises, railroad discrimination, unequal taxa- 
tion, and other forms of partiality, which enable 
the favored parties to crush out the competitors 
who are not thus favored. Careful students of 
the trust problem believe that a vast majority of 
the trusts to-day owe their existence as well as 
strength, not to their economic superiority, but 
to their possession of special privileges. These 
privileges, even if not the cause of the trusts, 
are certainly the cause of a very large portion of 
trust evils, for in proportion as special privileges 
are accorded, the favored organizations are re- 
lieved from the necessity of giving to the com- 
munity better service and lower prices. Further- 
more, it is beyond question that while the desire 
of adopting the most economical methods of or- 
ganization is the motive that actuates a number 
of the persons entering into trusts, yet nearly all 
the trusts which have been formed within the last 
three years have been the inflations of the “pro- 
moter” rather than the combinations of the real 
producers. Their purpose has largely been to sell 
to the investing public the over-capitalized stock 
of these corporations; and the result of the over- 
capitalization has been a tendency to impose high 
prices for the purpose of accumulating, even 
though temporarily, dividends which would give 
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an apparent value to the stock in excess of its 
real value; another result has been to stimulate 
stock gambling, corporate mismanagement, and 
improper manipulation of the securities of the 
companies themselves. This has resulted in those 
in charge of great trusts not infrequently giving 
their time and energy to manipulation rather than 
to management. It has largely impaired public 
confidence. It has filled the financial condition 
of the country with much uncertainty. 

Abolish all special privileges; prohibit and 
absolutely prevent railroad discrimination; lower 
the tariff—not whenever we can obtain our goods 
from abroad at a lower rate, but whenever the 
prices exacted by any trust or any corporation 
or any individual are in excess of a fair profit 
after paying American wages. The establishment 
of an export trade in any article should be treated 
as presumptive evidence of the lack of need of a 
tariff, and the tariff upon such article should be 
continued only when it has been clearly shown 
that sales abroad are the result of exceptional 
circumstances. If the patent laws are being per- 
verted from their true purpose, let them be modi- 
fied. Compel corporations to bear their fair pro- 
portion of taxation; let the public retain and, in 
so far as is lawful, retake all public utilities and 
franchises. Require corporations to pay fair taxa- 
tion upon the franchises possessed by them. In 
fine, withdraw every special privilege and leave 
the way open for a free fight and a fair field. 

“But how much can be accomplished by this 
method?” We answer: “Do this, and trusts will 
wither away by the score, if not by the hundred. 
Do this, and trust evils will nearly all be done 
away with.” It is somewhat peculiar that those 
people, who have been most actively engaged in 
that form of anti-trust legislation which seeks to 
render impossible all consolidation and combina- 
tion—who have been active in framing laws 
which, if literally construed, would prevent even 
such a combination or restraint upon trade as the 
formation of a partnership, or the purchase by 
one man of a factory or a store or a farm or any 
other producing or distributing agency which 
formerly belong to another—have, in their de- 
nunciations of trusts, almost uniformly declared 
that the cause, not only of the existence but of 
the strength of trusts, was special privileges, and 
yet have not concentrated their energies in efforts 
to abolish these special privileges, but have dis- 
sipated their energies in their attempts to stop 
all combination, consolidation and concentration— 
conditions toward which there is a tendency which 
is universal and apparently irresistible, and which 
has also been the trend of all industrial and social 


progress. 
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Publicity must be another great co-ordinate 
remedy. We need it to correct, not only inciden- 
tal, but inherent evils of trusts; to encourage com- 
petition whenever competition is practicable, to 
expose to us the exact nature of the evils of 
trusts, to bring out under the glare of public dis- 
approval those practices which flourish only in 
darkness and secrecy. We must have full, open, 
and accurate reports from trusts, upon forms pre- 
pared by the Government, sworn to by the officers 
of these corporations. We must also have, in the 
case of gigantic corporations which possess gigan- 
tic powers, inspection by public officials just as our 
banks and insurance companies are subjected to 
such inspection; and further, we must have full 
tabulated statistical information. Competition will 
certainly spring up under such circumstances 
whether or not the competition is, in fact, needed. 
High prices will sooner or later cause the estab- 
lishment of new enterprises; while the fear of 
new enterprises always has a tendency to keep 
prices down. Wages can never be reduced to the 
starvation point, if the condition of both em- 
ployer and employee is known. Corruption will 
flee when secrecy is dispelled. With equality of 
opportunity, with a fair field and a free fight, 
there are comparatively few business men who 
to-day would not accept the challenge and enter 
into competition even with great corporations. 
When they did not it would have to be considered 
as an admission of the economic superiority of the 
trust. Then let us also enact laws forbidding 
over-capitalization, permitting the issue of stock 
only for cash, or for the actual value of property 
—earning capacity and good-will to be taken into 
consideration, but full knowledge of that upon 
which the value is based to be given to the in- 
vesting public and, if need be, the value of these 
properties to be passed upon by a commission 
appointed for the purpose rather than by the di- 
rectors and officers of the company entrusted with 
its management and under constant temptation 
to manipulate its affairs. Publicity will prevent 
most of these evils; it will stop most of the stock 
manipulation and nearly all of the swindling of 
the investing public. Let us also pass laws more 
stringently regulating corporate management. Let 
us hold the directors and officers to a greater 
responsibility. It is necessary that we limit the 
liability of stockholders because of the impossibil- 
ity of their managing the affairs of the company, 
but this applies, only in a slight degree, to the 
boards of directors. They have, to a great de- 
gree, the control of these companies. True, many 
of the affairs must be managed by officers chosen 
by the directors, and acting for them, but it is 
absurd to limit the liability of the directors as 
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much as one does the liability of the stockholders. 
The directors of all corporations should be held 
to at least the same measure of liability that trus- 
tees of savings banks and national banks assume. 
It should be made criminal to declare dividends if 
unearned ; and there are numerous other evil prac- 
tices in the management of corporations, espe- 
cially of those great corporations known as trusts, 
which could easily be prevented by prohibitory 
statutes strictly enforced and by holding the direc- 
tors and officers personally responsible for the cor- 
porations’ criminal acts in which they participate. 

There are other supplementary remedies. We 
can declare the creation of a monopoly to be a 
crime. We mean now, not a legal monopoly but 
a practical monopoly; that is, the acquirement 
of such a control over an industry that in a cer- 
tain locality and for a length of time, short 
though it may be, a person or combination of 
persons has power to fix the price of an article 
of common use. It will be very difficult to define 
a monopoly of this kind; and yet it does not fol- 
low that it cannot be done. You may search all 
the law books that were ever written and you will 
find no satisfactory definition of “fraud.” The 
courts, though for centuries they have had to 
deal with fraud, have never yet undertaken to 
define it with any accuracy, for the reason that, it 
once defined, some one would perpetrate a fraud 
that would fall outside the definition. But the 
courts thousands of times in every year in every 
State declare contracts void because of fraud; 
and so, although it may be impossible to frame any 
satisfactory definition of monopoly, that is, of 
what we may term “practical monopoly” as dis- 
tinguished from legal monopoly, or exclusive right 
given by the sovereign, yet our courts have not 
shown themselves incompetent to discern it or 
unable to punish it. 

The only visible effect of our anti-trust laws 
up to this time has been to bring about a change 
in the form of combinations. We no longer have 
the trust proper; the “agreement” combine still 
exists, but the corporation is the favorite form 
of combination, because it is much easier for the 
corporation to pose not as a combination, but as 
a new legal entity. There are some who, observ- 
ing the great evils that come from the over- 
capitalized trust, think that our anti-trust laws 
have made matters worse than they were before 
their passage; that they have not enabled us to 
escape the old evils, but have piled upon us a 
host of new ones. We are inclined to believe that 
on the whole the State is in a much more ad- 
vantageous position by reason of having trusts in 
corporate form. Corporations are artificial crea- 
tures of the State, owing their life to it, and 
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peculiarly subject to limitations by it. We can, if 
we marshal our resources and gather together our 
forces, deal effectively and successfully with the 
corporations, even with the great corporations, 
and with all the problems arising from them. Anti- 
trust legislation has not been in vain if it has made 
trusts become corporations, for we can handle the 
corporations if we choose. 

Corporations of enormous size are an absolute 
necessity to-day to do the work of the world. 
One undertakes the answer of a perplexing ques- 
tion when he endeavors to say how much capital 
a corporation should be allowed to have. Even 
within the limits of one trade or industry it is 
almost impossible to determine the question satis- 
factorily. It would be a dangerous business policy 
to fix an arbitrary limit to capitalization—to say, 
for instance, that no corporation could be incorpo- 
rated with a capital exceeding $1,000,000 or $10,- 
000,000. In one industry either sum might be in- 
sufficient to permit economical production, while 
in another it might enable the corporation to ob- 
tain a monopoly. It would be most difficult, as 
well as dangerous, to say what limit should be 
fixed to capitalization; although, if monopoly can 
be prevented in no other way, the limitation of 
capitalization is a practical method of procedure. 
One set of incorporators may possess such connec- 
tions, have such skill, and meet with such success 
that it can profitably employ many times the cap- 
ital that another set can use. The formation of 
corporations should be regulated by general laws. 
There are many objections of the gravest char- 
acter to any attempt to make a special determina- 
tion as to the amount of capitalization that any 
corporation or class of corporations shall have. 

Until experience has demonstrated that corpo- 
rate abuses are beyond practical control, it would 
seem to be equally unwise to say that capital may 
clothe itself in corporate form and seek corporate 
management only when used in certain particular 
industries or kinds of enterprises. Prof. Adams 
has suggested that corporations should be created 
only for purposes of transportation or for the 
management of enterprises that are in their nature 
public or quasi-public; that the right to engage in 
ordinary enterprises and industries which can be 
carried on by individuals, either singly or asso- 
ciated in other than corporate relations, should 
be denied to corporations. While this cannot be 
discussed here with the fullness that so mo- 
mentous a suggestion by so eminent an authority 
deserves, it need only be said that such a course 
would be contrary to a tendency so universal as 
to be apparently natural and irresistible, and it 
would appear to be a retrogression in the indus- 
trial march. 
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Ina Minor Key: Sorrow, Sentiment, Tenderness 


Te 


I  avttéopadccknciene Alice Brown, ....cccccscccece Lippincott’s 


When you wind darkly up that solemn way 
Where sunset peaks are chilling into gray, 
Then I, who kept yon path below, may be 
Less than a dream, less than a memory. 


Yet think! God makes His heavens out of fire: 
So He might frame a star from my desire, 
And on the wings of glad obedience whirled, 
Let me still light your steps, a little world. 


The Cry of the Young Women...Helen M. Bullis.,,.Atlantic Monthly 


Give us a little joy, O World, 
We are so young and strong, 

So fit for love’s usages, 
For laughter and for song. 

O World, our joy is in thy hand, 
Withholden long and long. 


Or if youth’s rapture be not thine to give, 
A little rest—or leave to cease to live! 


Life called us, not desire for life, 
And we obedient came: 

Were blindfold set, nor knowing why, 
To play Fate’s losing game 

For foolish stakes, a crust of bread, 
Or still retreating fame. 


Daily we play, from dawn to set of sun; 
Nightly we cry: ‘Oh, that the play were done! 


Each holds a dream within her heart 
Of future or of past, 

A dream of mother, lover, child, 
Too poignant-sweet to last; 

A mirage dim in dimming eyes , 
We know—but hold it fast. 


Let outlawed Esau take his mess and roam; 
Give us our birthright, World—love, peace, and 
home! 


On Her Birthday........ Ernest W. Shurtleff....... Kansas City Star 


Her years steal by like birds through clouded skies, 
Soft singing as they go; 

She views their flight with sunshine in her eyes, 
She hears their music low, 

And on her forehead, beautiful and wise, 
Shines love’s most holy glow. 


There is no pain for her in Time’s soft flight, 
Her spirit is so fair; 

Her days shine as they pass her, in the light 
Her gentle doings wear. 

On he fair brow I never saw the night, 
But Hope’s glad star shone there. 


It is a blessing just to see her face 
Pass like an angel’s by— 
Her soft, brown hair, sweet eves, and lips that 
grace 
The smiles that round them lie. 
The brightest sunbeam in its heavenly place 
Might joy to catch her eye. 





Dear life, that groweth sweeter growing old! 
I bring this verse to thee, 

A tiny flower, but in its heart the gold 
Of lasting love from me; 

While in my soul that deeper love I hold 
Too great for man to see. 


Memory and the Full Moon,.,..Edith M. Thomas....Harper’s Bazar 


O Nights of silver memory—O Nights! 

Here at this casement (as of old) I stand, 

And greet the moon at full, flooding the land 
With mystery and unmeasured dream delights. 
But they who with me gazed on those green 

heights— 

Distanced in moonlight—while the night wind 

bland 

Rare incense from deep forest altars fanned— 
Ah, whither gone, with giddy seasons’ flights? 


Intenser than of old thy burning orb, 
Thou planet lone in star-forgetting skies! 
Each ray from thee with tender purport smites; 
Say, didst thou not those love-lit souls absorb, 
Wherefore thy splendor aches against mine eyes? 
O Nights of silver memory—O Nights! 


The Meadow Lark,. ,....... Lloyd Mifflin.....seceee The Independent 


Minstrel of melody, 

How shall I chant of thee, 
Ficating in meadows athrill with thy song? 

Fluting’anear my feet, 

Plaintive, and wildly sweet— 
Oh, could thy spirit to mortal belong! 

Tell me thy secret art, 

How dost thou touch the heart, 
Hinting of happiness still unpossessed; 

Say. doth thy bosom burn 

Vainly, as mine, and yearn 
Sadly for something that leaves it unblessed? 


Doth not that tender tone, 
Over the clover blown, 
Flow from a sorrow—a longing in vain? 
Or, is it joy intense, 
So like a pang, the sense 
Hears in thy sweetest song something of pain? 
Others may cleave the steeps, 
Soar, and in upper deeps 
Sing in the heaven’s blue arches profound; 
But thou, most lowly thing, 
Teach me to keep my wing 
Close to the breast of our Mother, the ground! 


Soon shall my fleeting lay 
: Fade from the world away— 

Thine, ever-during, shall thrill through the years 
Love, who once gladdened me, 
Surely hath saddened thee— 

Half of thy music is made of his tears! 
Long may I list thy note 
Soft through the summer float 

Far o’er the fields where the wild grasses wave: 
Then, when my day is done, 
Oh, at the set of sun, 

Pour out thy spirit anrear to my grave! 
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Where | Would Sleep..M. Hedderwick Browne, ,.Chambers’s Journal 


Not in a crowded City of the Dead, 
Set ’mid a living city’s ceaseless roar, 
Would I lay down my tired heart and head 


When life’s perplexed, troubled dream is o’er; 


But I would choose a little grass-grown bed 
In some old kirkyard by a lonely shore, 


Where, as I lay in Death’s dear, dreamless sleep, 


Like an unwearied mother would the sea— 


The sleepless sea—her long watch o’er me keep; 
And, sweet as my dead mother’s song to me, 


Soothing me into slumber yet more deep, 
The waves eternal lullaby would be. 


The South-Wind.....Harriet Prescott Spofford......Leslie’s Monthly 


Made of a mist of jewels, 
The moth on a wondrous wing 

Sang to the South-wind, “Oh, lift me 
In your skiey wandering!” 

And the beautiful vagrant at dew-fall 
Fluttered, a broken thing. 


And the live coal whispered the South-wind, 


“Fan me to life, I pray; _ 
Blow me to large and splendid flame, 
” 


Bright as the plumes of day! 


And white and dead, when the wind had passed, 


The ash of the live coal lay. 


And the red rose breathed to the South-wind, 


“So sweet these gardens are, 

Fain would I send my fragrance 
Into some farther star.” 

And the wind, for the burden stooping, 
Tore her, and scattered her far. 


And the lady sighed to her lover, 
“Love me, love, while you may! 
Though the cup of loss be bitter 
When the trembling lip is grey, 

I shall have drunk deep of gladness; 
I shall have had my day!” 


Aspiration,...ccccceees John B. Tabb.......s006. Harper's Magazine 


I envy not the sun 
His lavish light; 
But O, to be the one 
Pale orb of night, 
In silence and alone, 
Communing with mine own! 


I envy not the rain 
That freshens all ; 
The parching hill and plain; 
But O, the small 
Night dewdrop now to be, 
My noonday flower, for thee! 


She Is My Love...... Alfred Perceval Graves...... Londen Spectator 
(In the measure of the original Irish Gaelic love 


song.) 
She is my love beyond all thought, 


Though she hath wrought my deepest dole; 


Yet dearer for the cruel pain 


Than one who fain would make me whole. 


She is my glittering gem of gems, _ 
Who yet contemns my fortune bright; 
Whose cheek but glows with redder scorn 
Since mine has worn a stricken white. 


She is my sun and moon and star, , 
Who yet so far and cold doth keep; 

She would not even o’er my bier 
One tender tear of pity weep. 


Into my heart unsought she came, 
A wasting flame, a haunting care; 

Into my heart of hearts, ah, why? 
And left a sigh forever there. 


Se i iaitaditcsndscenacencisccvconsesicsund Los Angeles Herald 


A little more gray in the lessening hair 
Each day as the years go by; 

A little more stooping of the form, 
A little more dim the eye. 

A little more faltering of the step 
As we tread life’s pathway o’er, 

But a- little nearer every day 
To the ones who have gone before. 


A little more halting of the gait, 
And a dullness of the ear; 

A growing weariness of the frame 
With each swift-passing year. 

A fading of hopes, and ambitions, too, 
A faltering in life’s quest; 

But a little nearer every day 
To a sweet and peaceful rest. 


A little more loneliness in life 
As the dear ones pass away; 

A bigger claim on the heavenly land 
With every passing day. 

A little farther from toil and care, 
A little less way to roam; 

A drawing near to a peaceful voyage 
And a happy welcome home. 


Into a Far Country...... Florence E. Dunn....... Youth's Companion 


A house of death—and yet no gloom 
Has met me at the door; 

A pleasant place I find it still, 
As it has been of yore. 

The hands that set the rooms aright, 
The feet that tread the floor, 

Are no less swift to serve her now 
Than they have been before. 


The chamber of her soul she swept, 
And garnished it within; 

A place of sweet propriety 
And fragrance it has been, 

To which a holy visitor 
Most gladly entered in, 

For to the inmate of the room 
This guest was near of kin. 


And now both host and guest have gone 
Beyond the utmost star; 

The darkened chamber they have left 
To dwell in lands afar. 

A fair estate they two have won, 
Which hath nor hedge nor bar, 

In the sweet light of God Himself, 
Where many mansions are. 


The little house upon the hill 
Has never looked more fair; 

The fragrance of a hundred blooms 
Is stealing up the stair. 

The thrill of that long pilgrimage 
Is on the quiet air; 

Oh, blessed hour, than bliss itself 
More wonderfully rare! 
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In the World of Religious Thought 


TT 


Philosophy of Religion..........- PUNO GOOD. «6:6:006066 008 New World 

The religious man does not himself, as religious 
man, raise the question of the validity of the re- 
ligious attitude, any more than the scientific man, 
as such, raises the question of the validity of the 
scientific attitude. It is a true mysticism that 
insists upon the independence and the self evi- 
dence of the religious life, and a false rationalism 
that insists upon substituting the philosophy of 
religion for religion itself, thought and theory for 
life and reality. The religious man has the same 
right to his self-confidence as the scientific man; 
it is, in either case, his self-confidence of life, of 
experience, of reality. Yet there are room and 
need for a philosophy of religion,asthere are room 
and need for a philosophy of science. The faith, 
whether religious or scientific, that refuses the 
touch of reason is not the highest or the strongest 
faith; it is the faith that is skeptical of itself, 
distrustful of its own foundations. “Credo ut 
intelligam” was the watchword of the founder of 
the great movement of Christian philosophy in 
the Middle Age; and a recent Gifford lecturer 
has insisted upon the right and duty of philosophy 
to convert, as far as it shall find it possible to do 
so, the “credenda” of religious faith into the “in- 
telligenda” or rational insight, while another has 
reminded us that, while “hard things have been 
said of gnosis, and harder things of gnosticism,” 
“it cannot be too clearly seen that gnosis is 
the very life of the church, the bleod of re- 
ligion.” 

It is the essential task of philosophy to correct 
the native sectarianism of the human mind, the 
sectarianism that divides religion from science, 
and both from art and the life of affairs. “There 
is,” says the late Professor Wallace in one of his 
Glasgow Gifford lectures, “what may be called a 
departmental view of human life which sets re- 
ligion here and science there, which separates art 
from morality and morality from religion. It 
is, and should be, the business of philosophy to 
release the human problem from this departmental 
division, so far at least as each of these elements 
of life tends to isolate itself in one-sided su- 
premacy,” and to substitute for such depart- 
mentalism or specialism “the correlation of all de- 
partments of human activity with each other, in 
the light of their being but severally parts and 
members in working out the ideal of humanity.” 
The object of the philosophy of religion, in par- 
ticular, is “to construe religion,” that is, “to set 
it in its relation to other things, . . . to de- 


prive it of its mere individuality, and to under- 
stand its place and value.” 

The centre of interest, in our own age, is in 
the correlation of the religious with the scientific 
view of the universe. The scientific attitude has 
become so habitual to many minds that they can- 
not, intellectually at all events, emancipate them- 
selves from it, but, identifying science with philos- 
ophy, the scientific reason with reason itself, and 
failing to discover any philosophic or rational 
ground for religion, in the old sense of the term, 
insist upon naturalizing the whole man, religious 
and moral, psychical and physical, and either offer 
us a new naturalistic ethics and religion, or 
agnostically deny the possibility of explaining 
the one or the other. Yet obviously the fact that 
certain minds find it impossible to throw off the 
scientific or naturalistic habit of thought even in 
dealing with morality and religion, while it is a 
sufficient psychological cause of the prevalence 
of the naturalistic interpretation of these depart 
ments of human experience, is no sufficient logical 
reason for such an interpretation, no philosophic 
warrant of it validity. It is the office of philos- 
ophy to investigate with impartial scrutiny the 
credentials of science, of morality, and of religion 
alike, to examine the foundations of belief, scienti- 
fic as well as moral and religious, and, while con- 
demning any encroachment of one upon the field 
of another, to reduce, if possible, all these at- 
titudes to a single attitude, the attitude of the 
complete man to the total reality. 


Confucianism,.......... F. Max Muller......... Nineteenth Century 


China has had for a long time not one but three 
State religions—that is, three religions, tolerated, 
supported and protected by the State. The most 
widely spread and thoroughly national, however, 
is that which was restored and preserved, though 
not founded, by Confucius. Though it goes by 
his name as Confucianism, he himself, it should 
be remembered, never claims the books on which 
it rests as his own. These books are first the 
Five Kings: The Yih King, the Book of Changes: 
The Shi King, the Book of Historical Docu- 
ments; the She King, the Book of Poetry; the 
Le Ke, the Record of Rites; the Ch’eun Ts’ew, 
Spring and Autumn, a chronicle of events from 
721 B.C. to 480. Secondly the four books, the 
Shi, or the books of the Four Philosophers: The 
Lun Yu, the Digested Conversations, chiefly the 
sayings of Confucius; the Ta Héo, or Great 
Learning, commonly attributed to Tsang Sin, a 
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disciple of Confucius; the Chung Yung, or the 
Doctrine of the Mean, ascribed to K’ung Keih, 
the grandson of Confucius; and the Works of 
Mencius. , 

Confucius calls himself a transmitter only, not 
a maker, believing in and loving the ancients. 
While speaking of himself, he says: “At fifteen 
I had my mind bent on learning. At thirty I stood 
firm. At forty I had no doubts. At fifty I knew 
the decrees of heaven. At sixty my ear was an 
obedient organ for the reception of truth- At 
seventy I could follow what my heart desired, 
without transgressing what was right.” Con- 
fucius died in 478 B.C., complaining that among 
all the Princes of the Empire there was not one 
who had adopted his principles, not. one who 
would obey his lessons. This shows—what is, in 
fact, confirmed from other sources—that he him- 
self was not an active reformer, so that while 
alive he scarcely produced a ripple on the smooth 
and silent surface of the religious thought of his 
own country. He was, no doubt, in advance of 
his contemporaries, but he took his stand chiefly 
on certain verities that had come down to him 
from ancient times, and his faith in these verities 
and in their coming revival has certainly not 
been belied by what happened after his death. 

Confucius would have most strongly protested 
against any of the doctrines of his religion, as 
taught in the Five Kings and the Four Shas, 
being ascribed to him or to any superhuman 
source. There is no other founder of any re- 
ligious or philosophical system so anxious to hide 
his own personality, and to confess the general 
truth that what we receive is much, and what we 
add ourselves is little—infinitesimally little if com- 
pared with what we receive. And what is the 
result? Hundreds of millions are now professedly 
followers of Confucius, while we are told that 
Hegel on his death-bed declared that he had left 
one disciple only, and that this disciple had mis- 
understood him. If some of our modern philos- 
ophers lay so much stress on what they imagine 
is entirely their own invention—such as, for in- 
stance, evolution or development or growth or 
Werden—is not that chiefly owing to their igno- 
rance of the history of philosophy? Religion is in 
that respect very much like language. People may 
preserve, they may even improve, purify and add 
to their language, but in the end they are, like 
Confucius, not inventors, but only transmitters 
of language and religion. 

There are many things in his teaching which a 
Christian could honestly accept. The golden rule 
of Christianity : “All things whatsoever you would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them,” occurs again and again in the Kings. What 
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is now called altruism Confucius called reciproc- 
ity, as when Tsze-Kung is introduced, asking if 
there is not one word which may serve as a rule 
of practice for all one’s life, he is answered by 
Confucius, “Is not reciprocity such a word? What 
you do not want done to yourself, do not do to 
others.” And again, in the Analects V. ii.: “What 
I do not wish men to do to me, I also wish not 
to do to men.” It seems rather a nice distinc- 
tion when Dr. Legge says that Confucius only for- 
bids men to do what they feel to be wrong and 
hurtful, while the Gospel commands men to do 
what they feel to be right and good. I confess 
this savors a little of the missionary rather than 
the historian of religions. If we must find a dif- 
ference, it seems to me rather to lie in that Con- 
fucius cites no authority, sacred or profane, in 
support of his rule, while Christ appeals to the 
Law and the Prophets. This is a peculiarity, 
perhaps a defect, that runs through the whole of 
Confucius’ teaching. If he were asked by whose 
authority he taught, he would find it difficult to 
answer, except by appealing, as he always does, 
to antiquity. 

One may discover some of the old belief in 
nature, in the teaching of Confucius to act like 
nature, to obey the Will of Heaven, and to sub- 
mit to nature’s laws, also to look upon man as 
part of nature. But this would hardly suffice as 
a basis for morality, whether in a family or in 
the State. He declines all metaphysics, but as he 
perceived an unostentatious working of perfect 
wisdom in all parts of nature, he believed that 
there was a Power ruling the world, and this 
was what he meant by the Will of Heaven. But 
he went no further. Everything infinite and su- 
perhuman, too, was looked upon by him as in- 
comprehensible to a finite and human mind. He 
did not deny a God, or a future life, but toiling 
among such metaphysical uncertainties seemed to 
him worse than useless. What seemed to him 
certain was man and his perfectibility on earth. 
For this he strove by every word he said and by 
every deed he did. Death had nothing terrible 
for him, as little as birth. It was but a part of 
the working of Nature, and, as such, regular and 
beneficent like alh her works. He could not admit 
anything miraculous, for everything supernatural 
or against the laws of nature seemed to him a 
slur on the wisdom of the Will of Heaven, though 
it might rest on the testimony of ever so many 
persons, ancient or modern. The wavs of Heaven 
and Earth, he said, are without anv doubleness, 
and produce things in a manner that is altogether 
unfathomable. 

When Confucius enters upon ethics and politics 
he explains how every individual should first 
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of all improve himself and then try to improve 
the family and the State. The foundation of a 
State is, according to him, Filial Piety, and this 
forms the constant subject of his discourses, and 
of the discourses of other sages preserved by him. 
Some people have imagined that the origin of 
filial piety, as a sacred duty, is to be found in 
the worship paid to ancestors, which in China 
ranked next to the worship of God. But the 
question is, which came first, the filial piety shown 
to living parents or the worship paid to ancestors ? 
Confucius himself declares: “The services of love 
and reverence to parents when alive, and those 
of grief and sorrow for them when dead, these 
discharge completely the fundamental duty of liv- 
ing men.” The filial piety, or “Hsiao,” is repre- 
sented by a very ancient written sign, consisting 
of the symbols of an old man supported by his 


son. Confucius explains what is meant by filial 


piety. 

“In his general conduct,” he says, “he manifests 
to them the utmost reverence; in his nourishing 
them, his endeavor is to give them the utmost pleas- 
ure; when they are ill he feels the greatest anxiety; 
in mourning for them when dead he exhibits every 
demonstration of grief; in sacrificing to them he 
displays the utmost solemnity. When a son is com- 
plete in these five things he may be pronounced 
able to serve his parents.” 

He then goes on and describes the result of 
such filial piety: “He who thus serves his parents, 
will in a high situation be free from pride.” 

There is one book that treats entirely of 
“Hsiao,” or filial piety, and which on account of 
its age and its authority has received the name 
Hsiao-King. The doctrines contained in the book 
are the doctrines of Confucius, as they may be 
gathered from the five Kings and from the Shis, 
and they certainly give us the most primitive and 
simple ideas of the political philosophy of China 
that can well be imagined. 

We are told in the beginning of the book that 
Confucius was once sitting unoccupied, and that 
one of his most distinguished disciples was sit- 
ting by in attendance on him. Then the master 
said, “Shan, the ancient kings had perfect virtue 
and an all-embracing rule of conduct, through 
which they were in accord with,heaven. By the 
practice of it people were brought to live in peace 
and harmony, and there was no ill-will between 
superiors and inferiors. Do you know what it 
was? The whole world has been looking for that 
secret, without as yet having found it.” 

No wonder therefore that the disciple, Shan, 
rose from his mat and said, “How should I, who 
am so devoid of intelligence, be able to know 
this ?” 

Then the master said, “It was Filial Piety. Filial 
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piety is the root of all virtue and the stem out of 
which grows all moral teaching. Sit down again 
and I will explain the subject to you. Our bodies, 
to every hair and bit of skin, are- received by 
us from our parents, and we must not presume 
to injure or wound them; this is the beginning 
of filial piety. When we have established our 
character by the practice of filial piety, so as to 
make our name famous in future ages and thereby 
glorify our parents, we have reached the end of 
filial piety. It commences with the service of 
parents; it proceeds to the service of the ruler; 
and it is completed in the establisment of char- 
acter.” 

We see already from these introductory re- 
marks what Confucius is aiming at. Looking at 
the family as the unit of political life, he holds 
that organizations of all political bodies can be 
built up with these units, and that if children have 
once learnt to discharge their duties to their 
parents, they will have learnt how to treat their 
superiors in larger political associations, and to 
show proper respect to their rulers in Church and 
State. Peace and harmony will be preserved, and 
those who honor their father and mother will, in 
the language of the Old Testament, live long; 
that is, live long in peace in the land which God 
has given them. 





Buddhist Propaganda...... T. W. Rhys Davids*,..... North American 


It may be desirable to specify, with regard to 
each country—for Buddhism is still an influence 
over widely separated portions of the globe, and 
the present position is different in each—how far 
such movements have gone. In Japan, split up as 
Buddhism is into many sects, the very difference 
of opinion has led to one sect vieing with the 
other in propagandist education. Several of them 
have even sent students over to Europe for the 
express purpose of learning Pali and Sanskrit— 
a most striking phenomenon of the time. And one 
or two of these students, thus trained in Euro- 
pean knowledge, have, by their published works, 
added not only to native, but to European knowl- 
edge. A very excellently conducted periodical, 
now called The Orient, gives also able expres- 
sion, in English, to the general Buddhist view of 
things, and publishes English versions of the texts 
held in most repute. In the face of the increased 
importance which recent events have given to the 
military caste in Japan, a caste devoted almost 
exclusively to the ancient paganism, the Shinto 
faith of their ancestors, this activity and zeal of 
the Buddhists is noteworthy. 

In China, in this as in other respects, all is 


*Professor of Pali and Buddhist Literature in 
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silent; or, if there be any movement, we know 
nothing of it. Buddhism there has always, in 
spite of a few intervals of royal favor, had a hard 
fight against Confucianism; and it lies at present, 
mostly from internal causes, under a cloud. But 
it still has a large following among the masses, 
and even, though they often prefer to conceal the 
fact, among the wealthier classes; and any revival 
of Chinese national feeling will have its effect 
also on the Buddhist communities. 

In Siam, on the other hand, the Buddhist ad- 
vance has the able and efficient support of the 
ruling family. In emulation, no doubt, and in 
some respects in imitation, of the Pasi Text So- 
ciety, the work of European scholars, the Buddhist 
scholars of Siam—for scholarship has never died 
out there—have brought out, at the expense and 
under the patronage of their present enlightened 
monarch, and under the superintendence of his 
brother, the distinguished scholar and member 
of the Buddhist Order, Prince Vajira-nana, a 
most admirable and now nearly complete edition 
of the whole of their ancient sacred books, and 
are beginning, under the same auspices, an edition 
of the numerous commentaries—all in Pali, of 
course, but printed, not in the Pali, but in the ordi- 
nary Siamese characters. 

In Ceylon, the Buddhists—not without help, 
be it noted, from American sympathizers—have 
started new schools, both for boys and girls. 
They have also inaugurated colleges for the 
higher education of the Buddhist clergy. And 
more than one of these colleges, notably in Col- 
ombo, under the able superintendence of the dis- 
tinguished scholar Sumangala Maha Nayaka, who 
is an Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety of England, have produced scholars and or- 
ganizers who are fully awake to all the necessities 
of the times. There is a paper there, too, The 
3uddhist, which does for Ceylon what The Orient 
does for Japan; and a native paper, written in 
Singalese, the Sava Sanda Rasa, which is even 
more important, and has a large and influential 
circulation. 

In India, an organization has been set on foot 
in Calcutta for the propagation of Buddhist opin- 
ion. This owed its commencement to the agency 
of Ceylon Buddhists, and is at present very ably 
presided over by a Ceylonese well known in Eu- 
rope and America, Mr. Dharmapala. But it has 
received the adhesion and support of influential 
natives of India. Some of them contribute arti- 
cles to its journal, the Journal of the Maha Bodhi 
Society, and others have gone to Ceylon to study 
Buddhism there. A principal object of the asso- 
ciation, to obtain possession of the ancient Maha 
Bodhi temple, erected on the site of the spot 
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where the Buddha obtained Nirvana, has not at 
present been successful. But the organization is 
full of life and aspiration, and it seems by no 
means improbable that it will succeed in spread- 
ing to a considerable extent once more in India 
the faith of the greatest teacher and thinker that 
India has yet produced. 

In Burma Buddhism is at present quieter. Per- 
haps it is that the Buddhists there feel less than 
elsewhere the pressure of opposing forces; As 
Mr. Fielding has shown in that enchanting vol- 
ume, The Soul of a People, Buddhism is in Burma 
a power, and a power on the whole for good, 
influencing the lives of the people from the cradle 
to the grave. And though quiet, it is not quie- 
scent. The press issues an increasing number of 
Buddhist Texts, old and new. And though the 
Buddhist peasantry have not yet, from financial 
causes, succeeded in publishing the whole of the 
authoritative texts of their religion, the texts 
they do publish have a wide circulation, and are 
held in high honor by the people. 

There is yet another point which it would be 
blindness to omit in any estimate of the position 
of Buddhism as a living force—it is not at all im- 
probable that it may turn out, eventually, to be 
the most important point of all—the quiet but 
irresistible way in which Buddhism is making its 
influence felt, quite apart from any religious 
propaganda, in the thought of the West. What 
Schopenhauer said has often been quoted, but 
will bear quoting again: “If I am to take the 
results of my own philosophy as the standard ot 
truth, I should be obliged to concede to Buddhism 
the pre-eminence over the rest. In any case, it 
must be a satisfaction to me to find my teaching 
in such agreement with a religion professed by 
the majority of men.” This would be neither 
the place nor the time to undertake any discus- 
sion of this utterance. It is enough to point out 
that Schopenhauer is, in all probability, the most 
influential philosopher among those now followed 
in Germany; and that the influence of Germany, 
at all events in intellectual matters, is at present, 
if not indeed in the ascendant, at least exceedingly 
powerful. It is not probable that any considerable 
number of people, either in Europe or America, 
will ever range themselves openly on the side of 
Buddhism, as a profession of faith. But it cannot 
be denied that there are certain points in the 
Buddhist view of life that are likely to influence, 
and to influence widely, with increasing intensity, 
the views of life, of philosophy, of ethics, as held 
now in the West. And not only the view of life, 
the method also, the system of self-training in 
ethical culture, has certain points which the prac- 
tical Western mind is not likely, when it comes 
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to know it, to ignore. The present results have 
been brought about by the knowledge of Budd- 
hism protessed by a few isolated students. It is 
only when the texts have been properly edited, 
fully translated, so studied and summarized that 
they have been made accessible to every one in- 
terested in questions of philosophy and ethics, 
that the full power of such truth as there is in 
the Buddhist theory will be felt. 

It cannot be considered as at all improbable 
that the twentieth century will see a movement 
of ideas not unlike in importance to that result- 
ing from the discovery of Greek thought at the 
time of the Renaissance, and due, like it, to the 
meeting together in men’s minds of two funda- 
mentally ditferent interpretations of the deepest 
problems man has to face. 





PINE sv dcgawecconerciadcnswendeswuee William P, Merrill 


It is the poets of our day who are its real 
theologians. They have seen the problem, they 
have earnestly sought the solution; they have 
shown the way of harmony. It is they who are 
the true theologians; for to a keen sight of and 
strong hold on the facts of science they have 
added a sense of God and of the reality of per- 
sonal religion—that is, personal union and com- 
munion with God. They thus lay one hand on 
the subjective theology of the past, and the other 
vl tue Objective theology of the present, and draw 
them together. They are agnostic, deeply, spir- 
itually, reverentially agnostic, but faith still means 
much to them; they have the insight to discern 
what the theologian proper of to-day does not 
always see, that the agnostic position is profound- 
ly right. They have also the insight to discover 
that to which the scientist or critic of to-day is 
apt to be partly or wholly blind, that the religious 
instinct of man has its own needs to be met, and 
its own testimony to give. 

In thus finding our guides among the poets 
rather than among the professional theologians 
or the scientists and critics, we are in line with 
the whole history of theology’s development. The 
great leaders of human progress in the appre- 
hension of religious truth have been, not the 
logicians, whether in the sphere of objective the- 
ology or subjective, but the inspired men, the 
prophets, the poets. Conspicuously true is this 
of the greatest religious nation, the Hebrew race. 
In watching their religious development, we see 
that the motive power of their progress was pre- 
eminently the prophets. The priests, who held to 
the theology of the past, were usually a drag on 
the religious development of the nation. The 


*From Faith and Sigit. Essay on the Relation 
of Agnosticism to Theology. Chas. Scribner. $1.00. 
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Talmudists and commentators had, when Jesus 
came, reduced religion and theology to a thing 
of rules and reasons, with the natural consequence 
that the life had left it. It was only when a poet 
appeared who taught the truth in an inspired * 
poetic way, that long steps were made in progress. 
It was not Ezra, or the Chronicler, or the Tal- 
mudists, or the scribes, Pharisees and Sadducees, 
who led the Israelites to deeper and purer con- 
ceptions cf theology, and proved themselves the 
true guides of the race; it was Moses, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Christ, Paul, all poets. Whenever the- 
ology has fallen into the hands of the Talmudists 
and commentators as its leaders, instead of into 
the hands of the poets, it has lost power, though 
it has often gained in precision. Much of the 
trouble over the Bible, much of the lack of power 
of Biblical study and teaching, has sprung from 
the fact that God has, in the Bible, taught us 
through poets, and we persist in treating them 
as if they were mathematicians. 

It is in the work of the poets, then, that the 
doubting mind of to-day, knowing the justice of 
the claims of agnostic science, yet feeling that 
there is something we still need to retain in the 
old system of faith, and so hesitating between the 
two paths of denial and faith, can find help and 
courage; it is they who point out the solution 
of the problem, who show the path of peace be- 
tween objective and subjective theology. They 
are true to the facts of science as the theologians 
proper are not; they are also loyal to the facts, 
needs and testimony of man’s nature as the ob- 
jective theologians, the critics and scientists, are 
not. They show that the way of reconciliation 
is, by a spiritual anthropomorphism, by the ad- 
mission on the part of subjective theology that 
agnosticism is scientifically true, and the admis- 
sion by the objective theologian that faith is valid, 
and that anthropomorphism, so far from discredit- 
ing theology, is its proper indorsement. 

It is hardly necessary to say that not all the 
poets of our day thus deserve the title of theologi- 
cal leaders; nor can we say that most of them do. 
It is not the mere artists, the sweet singers, to 
whom we refer. It is only those who can be 
rightful called prophets who thus fulfill the needed 
duty of guidance. It is those whose art is but the 
interpretation of life at its deepest, who live close 
to the heart of their age, catch the thoughts 
and feelings of mankind, and, through their art, 
strive to lead those less gifted with insight. 
Among such present-day prophets, two stand pre- 
eminent, the great English poets, Alfred Tennyson 
and Robert Browning. Of each of them it has 
been said, by men of judgment, “He is the greatest 
theologian of the day.” 
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Reflections on Life 


Te 


[We have made the following selections from a 
thoughtful and inspiriting little volume, An Escay 
Toward Faith, by William L. Roberts, D.D.*] 

How to make life strong and beautiful and free, 
this is the question which presses more insistently 


_ for an answer than any other. Amidst the slav- 


ery, the unloveliness, and the weakness which be- 
set us we are haunted with the sense of missing 
mighty opportunities. We have been entrusted 
with a great gift, and we are squandering it as 
though it were of trifling worth. Strange visit- 
ings reach us of an underlying health and good 
cheer at the heart of things. Why do we not 
share more largely in that sane and joyous mood, 
rich in untold satisfactions, which has marked 
the lives of saints? The record of past heroism 
abides, but in what lay its secret? Alas, the se- 
cret of heroism can be apprehended only by living 
heroically, and we sadly acknowledge that we 
are lacking in the initial impulse to such high 
endeavor. 


The true method of solving life’s problem must 
ever be internal rather than external. What 
we need is a new spirit, not new and more con- 
genial circumstances. All the wonder and the 
mystery of the moral and the spiritual world, the 
great “other” of the visible and material, are 
pressing close upon the soul now. All the op- 
portunities open out before us here and now; we 
can never hope for larger or more sympathetic 
environment. The spark which by God’s grace 
shall make us freemen lies within, not without. 
The power by which the soul lays hold of reality, 
the reality of realities, the fact behind the shows 
of life, the substance behind the semblance, is 
faith. Faith, and faith alone, can make you free. 


Each soul must make its own discoveries, the 
deep things of the spirit cannot be learned from 
hearsay. Each man must ultimately face life 
for himself, there can be no shifting of the burden, 
no acting by proxy. Life’s lessons are conveyed 
only through vital contact. Hints as to method 
may be gained from others, but every step of 
genuine progress is due to a profoundly original 
movement, in which the soul shares with no other 
the effort or the responsibility. 


We doubt in order to hide a sin which in itself 
renders faith impossible. Error of life breeds 


*Longman, Green & Co. 75c. 


doubt and the doubt acts as palliative, robbing 
regret of its poignancy. The human heart is 
something of a sophist, and will play wonderful 
tricks with itself for the sake of ease and free- 
dom from self-reproach. 


To play at masquerade before God in the hidden 
passages of the heart is fraught with conse- 
quences more dire than result from any overt act 
of deceit practiced among men. Moral insincer- 
ity vitiates faith at its spring. It renders the soul 
absolutely incapable of communion with God, who 
is the Truth. 


Faith is not a heyday of believing what we will. 
Faith is the grasping of ultimate spiritual real- 
ities, and it needs to be tested, tried, chastened ere 
it attain its true balance and proportion, and be 
worthy to rank with reason as the noblest endow- 
ment of manhood. What better then for faith than 
to be confronted at each step of its progress by 
stern, uncompromising doubt? If it be not strong 
to overcome then let it be worsted, it is not of the 
stuff to make men free. If it can be driven from 
its stronghold this is proof that it never really held 
the ground which it claimed. MHalf-faiths are 
generally the basest of superstitions, and it is the 
function of criticism to slay them in the interest 
of man’s enlightenment and progress. Hospitals 
for a valetudinarian faith, with drugs to stimulate 
and thick walls to guard against the breath of any 
wind of opposition, do not constitute a very lofty 
ideal of the Kingdom of God. There is, of course, 
a coward in most of us which dreads the heat and 
turmoil of the fray, which longs to sink back and 
luxuriate in an easy and unquestioning acceptance 
of Divine Truth. But we would fain believe that 
there is a man in us too which shrinks from no 
stress of sacrifice in battling for the noblest ends. 
Difficulty may always be construed in terms of 
opportunity, and only the craven accounts it the 
synonym of defeat. 


The essence of Pharisaism does not consist in 
broad phylacteries or prayers at the corners of 
the streets. It lies rather in a low standard fairly 
well fultuled, in a generally-diffused sense of sat- 
isfaction which forbids progress by crushing the 
motive-power at its source. Faith is never ren- 
dered restless by glimpses of unreached heights 
of holiness. Past achievement is as though it 
were not in view of the boundless horizon which 
stretches before. Easygoing contentment and the 
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heavenly vision are of necessity incompatible and 
mutually exclusive. 





There is one truth which we must ever bear 
in mind. It will save us from much disappoint- 
ment and confusion of spirit—namely, that spec- 
ulative doubts cannot be driven from the field 
once for all. Just as faith seems to have won for 
itself#free space to rest a while and develop along 
lines of confidence and peace, the old doubt may 
at any moment intrude again, either sharply con- 
fronting faith with some insuperable logical diffi- 
culty, or hanging sullenly on the horizon, causing 
vague unrest and depression. It is not now a 
question of the obscuring of spiritual insight by 
sin, rather of those limitations of our mental 
faculties which will not brook the free play of 
the spirit’s powers without uttering their protest. 
Speculative doubt is thus one of the necessary 
conditions of our present estate, varying indeed in 
intensity according to temperament, education, 
habits of thought, but at any time possible and 
by no means a sure sign of dereliction in duty. 
It becomes thus of prime moment to clearly un- 
derstand how we should treat a foe thus closely 
allied with our most intimate constitution. For 
according to the use or abuse of skepticism does 
it serve to strengthen or stultify faith. 





Most men do not follow their doubts far enough 
to discover whither they ultimately lead. The 
advice sometimes given, “Crush your doubt, drive 
it out by an act of will,” is not only practically 
ineffective, but of dubious ethical value as well. 
The doubt so crushed returns to haunt one as the 
ghost of a possible truth. The driving out is a 
“tour de force” which may do violence to the 
delicate balance of complete moral sincerity. 
There are occasions indeed when in the interests 
of common-sense one is bound to crush his doubts 
by an act of will. When the tired brain indulges 
in a senseless iteration of worn-out arguments, 
to hearken in the distress of eternal indecision is 
mere weakness and irrationality. At such times 
one must act, though action trample doubts ruth- 
lessly under foot. But a healthy doubt which 
does not issue from tired nerves and a fagged 
brain should be faced boldly. The giant which 
loomed so large in the mist will perhaps prove 
anything but a formidable foe seen at close quar- 
ters. But be the doubt great or small for once 
at least question it, drive it into a corner, push it 
pitilessly to its last conclusion. To remain pas- 
sive, enwrapt in a half-doubt, is thoroughly ener- 
vating to the soul and unworthy intelligent man- 
hood. Life itself may be wasted thus while one 
hangs in a state of unstable equilibrium, harboring 
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doubts which he never takes the trouble to define 
or which he dares not combat. This following up 
of doubts has a tonic effect on the spirit. 





There is a certain glamour of attractiveness in 
some sins. Sloth is pure stupidity and dullness. 
We resent the charge when so irrational and 
senseless an ineptitude is laid at our door. Yet 
judging by any reasonable standard one can 
hardly deny that the Christianity prevalent in 
the world to-day is of a somewhat easy-going 
type, however individuals may shift the blame. 
And we know that this was the estate of the 
Laodicean Church upon which our Lord passed 
that condemnation of biting scorn—is there any 
severer recorded in Scripture ?—‘“Because thou 
art neither cold nor hot I will spue thee out of my 
mouth.” 





Emotion, as emotion, has no moral character 
whatever, it is a thing of nerves and tempera- 
ment. It may be equally well the product of a 
glass of champagne or a religious ecstasy. He 
must look sharply who would discover the exact 
significance of the sensuous thrill experienced 
under the influence of religious excitement, and 
the longer he ponders the more baffling will be the 
complexity of the problem. Emotion wins place 
among the serious factors of the religious life 
solely from its relation to a subsequent act of the 
will. If it stimulate to righteous deeds it is a 
moral force, if it begins and ends in itself it 
works destruction. To rest content in emotion 
is always dangerous. Emotion is purposed to give 
an uplift to the spirit which shall make action 
the joyous exercise of power. If we divert it 
from this its normal end it enervates and saps 
the energy of the soul. *Thus abused it is a favor- 
ite weapon of the father of lies, for men are 
fooled thereby into thinking that they are good 
when they are bad, that they are servants of God 
when in reality they are slaves to the most in- 
sidious form of Juxury. 





Charles Kingsley, having been taken to task for 
the severity with which he reproved his children's 
indifference to public opinion and established 
tenets, defended himself by saying that no affecta- 
tion was so easily acquired as that of a trenchant 
radicalism. Sober respect for the sifted judg- 
ment of the wise is not a showy virtue, it is not 
so apt to win applause as the courage which revels 
in contradiction, but for the mass of men it would 
seem to be quite as safe a guide toward truth. 
A claim to unique enlightenment is as likely to be 
the boasting of an upstart adventurer as the fine 
self-confidence of the seer. 




















The Demands of Love 


By Lyor N. Totsto1 


Te 


[The following extract from Tolstoi’s diary is a 
pathetic picture of non-resistance and self-sacrifice 
unswervingly pursued. The essay which appeared 
first in the London Daily Chronicle is now to be 
found in the recently published Essays, Letters 
Miscellanies* of Count Lyof N. Tolstoi; a collection 
of the vigorous expressions of opinion on current 
topics uttered from time to time by the great 
Russian. | 


Yesterday, 24th June, 1893, I thought: 

Let us imagine people of the affluent Glass (for 
clearness’ sake say a man and a woman; husband 
and wife, brother and sister, father and daughter, 
or mother and son) who have vividly realized the 
sin of a luxurious and idle life, lived amidst peo- 
ple crushed by work and want. They have left 
the town; have handed over to others (or in some 
way rid themselves of) their superfluities; have 
left themselves stocks and shares yielding, say, 
£15 a year for the two of them (or have even 
left themselves nothing), and are earning their 
living by some craft, say, e. g., by painting on 
china or translating first-rate books, and are 
living in the country, in a Russian village. 

Having hired or bought themselves a hut, they 
cultivate their plot of ground or garden, look 
after their bees, and at the same time give medi- 
cal assistance (as far as their knowledge allows) 
to the villagers, teach the children, and write 
letters and petitions for their neighbors, etc. One 
would think no kind of life could be better. But 
this life will be hell, if these people are not 
hypocrites and do not lie, if they are sincere. 

If these people have renounced the advantages 
and pleasures of life which town and money gave 
them, they have done so only because they ac- 
knowledge men to be brothers—equals before their 
Father. Not equals in ability, or, if you please, 
in worth; but equals in their right to life, and. to 
all that life can give. 

It may te possible to doubt the equality of 
people when we look at adults, each with a dif- 
ferent past, but doubt becomes impossible when 
we see children. Why should this boy have 
watchful care and all the assistance knowledge 
can give to assist his physical and mental develop- 
ment, while that other charming child, of equal 
or better promise, is to become rickety, crippled, 
or dwarfed from lack of milk, and to grow up 
illiterate, wild, hampered by superstitions, a man 
representing merely so much brute-labor power? 


*Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00. 


Surely, if people have left town life, and have 
settled, as these have, to live in the village, it 
is only because they, not in words only, but in very 
truth, believe in the brotherhood of man, and in- 
tend, if not to realize it, at least to begin realiz- 
ing it in their lives. And just this attempt to real- 
ize it must, if they are sincere, inevitably bring 
them to a terrible position. 

With their habits (formed from childhood up- 
ward) of order, comfort, and especially of clean- 
liness, they, on moving to the village, after buying 
or hiring a hut, cleared it of insects, perhaps even 
papered it themselves, and installed some remains, 
not luxurious but necessary, of their furniture, 
say an iron bedstead, a cupboard, and a writing- 
table. And so they begin living. At first the 
folk shun them, expecting them (like other rich 
people) to defend their advantages by force, 
and therefore do not approach them with requests 
and demands. But presently, bit by bit, the dis- 
position of the newcomers gets known; they 
themselves offer disinterested services, and the 
boldest and most impudent of the villagers find 
out practically that these newcomers do not re- 
fuse to give, and that one can get something 
out of them. Thereupon, all kinds of demands 
on them begin to spring up, and constantly in- 
crease. A process begins comparable to the sub- 
sidence and running down to a level of the grains 
in a heap. They settling down till there is no 
longer any heap rising above the average level. 

Besides the begging, natural demands to divide 
up what they have more than others possess 
make themselves heard, and, apart from these 
demands, the new settlers themselves, being al- 
ways in close touch with the village folk, feel 
the inevitable necessity of giving from their super- 
fluity until they have only as much left as each 
one (say as the average man) ought to have, 
there is no possible definition of this “average”— 
no way of measuring the amount which each 
one should have; there is no stopping, for crying 
want is always around them, and they have a sur- 
plus compared to this destitution. 

It seems necessary to keep a glass of milk; 
but Matrena has two unweaned babies, who can 
find no milk in their mother’s breast, and a two- 
year-old child which is on the verge of starving. 
They might keep a pillow and a blanket, so as to 
sleep as usual after a busy day; but a sick man 
is lying on a coat full of lice, and freezes at night, 
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being covered only with bark-matting. They would 
have kept tea and food, but had to give it to some 
old pilgrims who were exhausted. i 
Having worked all day, they return home; hav- 
ing no longer a bed or a pillow, they sleep on 
some straw they have collected, and after a sup- 
per of bread they lie down to sleep. It is autumn. 
Rain is falling, mixed with snow. Some one 
knocks at the door. Should they open it? A man 
enters wet and feverish. What must they do? 
Let him have the dry straw? There is no more 
dry, s¢ either they must drive away the sick man, 
or let him, wet as he is, lie on the floor, or give 
him the straw, and share it with him. 
But this is still not all: a man comes who is 
a drunkard and a debauchee, whom you have 
helped several times, and who has always drunk 
whatever you gave him. He comes now, his jaw 
trembling, and asks for six shillings to replace 
money he has stolen and drunk, for which he will 
be imprisoned, if he does not replace it. You say 
you have only eight shillings, which you want 
for a payment due to-morrow. Then the man 
says: “You talk, but when it comes to acts, you’re 
like the rest; you let the man you call a ‘brother’ 
perish, rather than suffer yourselves!” , 
How is one to act? What is one to do? Not 
to draw back means to lose one’s life, to be eaten 
by lice, to starve, to die, and—apparently—use- 
lessly. To stop is to repudiate that for the sake 
of which one has acted, for which one has done 
whatever of good one has accomplished. And one 
cannot repudiate it, for it is no invention of mine, 
or of Christ’s, that we are brothers and must serve 
one another; it is real fact. How is one to act? 
Let us imagine that these people, not dismayed 
by the necessity of sacrifice which brought them 
to a position inevitably leading to death, decided 
that the position arose from their having come 
to help the villagers with means too scanty for 
the work, and that the result would have been 
different, and they would have done great good, 
had they possessed more money., Let us imagine 
that they find resources, collect immense sums of 
money, and begin to help. Within a few weeks 
the same thing will repeat itself. Very soon all 
their means, however great they may be, will 
have flowed into the pits formed by poverty. 
But perhaps there is a third way? Some peo- 
ple say there is, and that it consists in assisting 
the enlightenment of the masses, and that this 
will destroy inequality. But this path is too 
evidently hypocritical; you cannot enlighten a 
population which is constantly on the verge of 
perishing from want. And the insincerity of peo- 
ple who preach this is evident from the fact that 
a‘man eager for the realization of equality (even 
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through science) could not live a life the whole 
structure of which supported inequality. 

But there is yet a fourth way: That of aiding 
the destruction of the causes which produce in- 
equality—aiding in the destruction of force which 
produces it. And that way of escape must occur 
to all sincere people who try in their lives to carry 
into effect their consciousness of brotherhood. 

The people I have pictured to myself would 
say: “If we cannot live here among these people 
in the village; if we are placed in the terrible 
position that we must necessarily starve, be eaten 
by lice, and die a slow death, or repudiate the 
sole moral basis of our lives, this is because some 
people store up accumulations of wealth while 
others d@re destitute; this inequality is based on 
force; and therefore, since the root of the mat- 
ter is force, we must contend against force!” 
Only by the destruction of force can a service 
of man become possible which will not necessarily 
lead to the sacrifice of life itself. 

But how is force to be destroyed? Where is 
it? It is in the soldiers, in the police, in magis- 
trates, and in the lock which fastens my door. 
How can I strive against it? To fight force by 
force means merely to replace the old violence 
by a new one. To help by “culture,” founded on 
force, is to do the same. To collect money, ob- 
tained by violence, and to use it in aid of people 
impoverished by force, means to heal by violence 
wounds inflicted by violence. 

Even in the case I imagined: not to admit a 
sick man to my hut and to my bed, and not to 
give six shillings because I can, by force, retain 
them, is also to use force. Therefore, in our 
society, the struggle against force does not, for 
him who would live in brotherhood, eliminate the 
necessity of yielding up his life, of being eaten 
by lice and dying, while at the same time always 
striving against violence; preaching non-resist- 
ance, exposing violence, and above all giving an 
example of non-resistance and of self-sacrifice. 
Dreadful and difficult as is the position of a man 
living the Christian life, amidst lives of violence, 
he has no path but that of struggle and sacrifice. 

One must realize the gulf that separates the 
lousy, famished millions from the overfed people 
who trim their dresses with lace; and to fill it up 
we need sacrifices, and not the hypocrisy with 
which we now try to hide from ourselves the 
depths of the gulf. A man may lack the strength 
to throw himself into the gulf, but it cannot be 
escaped by any man who seeks after life. We may 
be unwilling to go into it, but let us be honest 
about it, and say so, and not deceive ourselves. 
Only that is real love, which knows no limit to 
sacrifices—even unto death. 
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The Nippur Library find has been much more 
important than could have been anticipated. In 
the course of three months, 17,200 tablets, cov- 
ered with cuneiform writing, have been recovered. 
The tablets are historical, philological and liter- 
ary. They treat of mythology, of grammar and 
lexicography, of science, and of mathematics. 
There is reason to believe that they will for the 
first time enable the world to form an adequate 
idea of life in Babylonia such as only could be 
possible by the discovery of a national library, 
recording the national progress in literature, 
science and thought generally. No document is 
found in this collection of a later date than 2280 
B.C. As this date marks the invasion of the 
Elamites, the fact adds confirmatory evidence 
that the library was destroyed during this in- 
vasion. 

The unexplored remains of the library are even 
more extensive than those already examined. The 
tablets are generally arranged with regularity on 
clay shelves around the rooms of the library, 
and Prof. Hilprecht estimates that at their present 
rate of working five more years will be necessary 
to excavate and examine the contents. He thinks 
it probable, judging from the contents already 
found in the rooms excavated, and from various 
other reasons, that the unexplored part will yield 
150,000 tablets to be added to those already dis- 
covered. As the library was one of great renown, 
the chief glory of the temple in early Babylonia, 
the chief college for instruction in law and re- 
ligion, which as in all early systems were in- 
extricably bound together, and, indeed, in all 
studies judged worthy of attention, it is evident 
that no examination of the contents can be too 
careful. It is, in fact, hardly too much to say 
that if the unexplored parts should prove as rich 
in results as that already found, there will be no 
example in the world’s history, not even in Egypt, 
of so complete a recovery of the records of an 
ancient civilization. 

In the course of the present excavations a 
palace belonging to the pre-Sargonic period was 
uncovered beneath an accumulation of seventy 
feet of rubbish on the southwestern side of the 
Shatt-en-Nil, dividing Nippur in two parts. Prof. 
Hilprecht himself, having never been doubtful as 
to the actual site of the temple library at Nippur 
since his first visit to Babylonia in 1889, con- 
siders the discovery of this large building, with 
600 feet frontage, which will probably turn out to 


be the palace of the early priest-kings of Nippur, 
as the most important result of this year’s cam- 
paign. Already the few rooms excavated have 
given valuable results in the shape of pre-Sar- 
gonic tablets, of seal cylinders of the earliest type, 
and clay figurines of early date and great interest. 
The palace was very extensive and at least two 
stories high. At.a later period it had been used 
as a chief quarry for furnishing materials for pub- 
lic and private buildings in Nippur. From the 
indications which have been met with, both in the 
palace itself and in the materials which have been 
taken from it for building purposes, Prof. Hil- 
precht anticipates that statues will probably be 
found of a character similar to those which the 
French expedition has discovered at Tello. 





The Triumphal Arch ....cccccscveveectsocees Rochester Post-Express 


The Romans invented the triumphal arch. None 
are known to have existed in Greece, except as 
built by the Romans; and certainly they agree 
well with the spirit of that proud and conquer- 
ing people. Stretched across almost the length 
and breadth of the Empire, from Gaul to the 
Euphrates, they have defied the assaults of time 
and stand as monuments of the victorious march 
of the Roman armies. With their massive struc- 
ture and their still-preserved inscriptions they 
confirm the truth of the records of contemporary 
historians. From triumphal arch to triumphal 
arch the legions of the Empire might have 
marched in festal procession over the lands which 
they had subjugated. 

The number of these arches which are still 
preserved and which have come down to us from 
classical times is reckoned at 125. Besides these 
there are about thirty of which we have repre- 
sentations upon old coins or medals or which are 
known to us through description, or from their 
inscriptions which have been preserved. Of these 
arches there are in Rome 10; in the rest of Italy 
20; in France 14; in Germany 1; in Spain 6; in 
Africa 54; in Asia and other countries 20. 
“Neither barbarism, lust for plunder, nor Chris- 
tian fanaticism,” says Baumeister, “had anything 
to gain by destroying them. And against many 
a fierce assault of man, as well as against the 
destructive effect of wind and weather, their solid 
mass of close-fitted masonry has enabled them, 
through more than two thousand years, to offer 
firmer resistance than the lighter and more open 
construction of the temples. From all of them, 
indeed, the triumphal statue has disappeared— 
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the four or six-horse chariot with its driver, to 
bear which they were erected and which, in its 
adornment of gold, constituted the glittering 
crown of the whole structure. The rich orna- 
mentation of bronze, too, has gone. Of some of 
them nothing remains but the mere core; and 
only with uncertainty and difficulty can the outer 
covering with its ornament and beauty be sup- 
plied. The greater number, however, are still 
well preserved; and even when the inscription 
fails, the mass of the structure is in itself an elo- 
quent witness to the glory and might of Rome. 
And though the statues and the ornaments of 
bronze have disappeared, yet the reliefs built into 
the structure of the arch are for the most part 
still in existence. A wholly new class of reliefs, 
those of a historical character, representing strife 
and victory, or scenes of war and peace in the 
life of the Emperor to whose honor they were 
erected, came into existence with these arches and 
found on them its chief development. The arch 
itself, too, was the subject of earnest study for 
later architects in Italy, France and Spain, and 
had the greatest influence upon their work. 

“Most of the triumphal arches stand free, span- 
ning the roadway or street, and consist of mas- 
sive blocks of masonry pierced with one or more 
arched openings or doorways. The core is fre- 
quently composed of concrete, which is faced 
with marble or granite. Only a few are wholly 
constructed out of noble material. The: width of 
the arched openings or doors varies from ten to 
thirty-seven feet. Most frequently it averages six- 
teen feet. Of triumphal arches with one opening 
or doorway, 85 are known to us; of those with 
two openings 7; with three 22; and with four 2. 
Most of the arches have only one story, yet some 
are known with two, and there is at least one with 
four stories. The date of 84 of the arches still 
standing is exactly or approximately known. The 
oldest is that at St. Remy in France, which was 
erected about 52 B.C. The latest is also in 
France, that at Rheims, erected about 360 A.D. 
Of the monuments of this class whose dates are 
known, 17 were erected under Augustus, 9 under 
Trajan, 12 under Hadrian, 7 under Marcus Aure- 
lius, 8 under Septimius Severus, and three each 
under Tiberius, Commodus, Caracalla, Gallienus 
and Constantine.” 

The largest and best preserved of the arches 
in Rome is that of Constantine, erected in 313 
A.D., and for whose construction an earlier arch 
of Trajan was destroyed and its materials built 
into the new structure. The arch has three pas- 
sages. It is 83 feet high and 70 feet wide. 

Another fine Roman arch is that of Septimius 
Severus, 75 feet in height and 82 in breadth, also 
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with three passages. It is constructed entirely of 
Pentelic marble. 

In some respects the most interesting of the 
Roman triumphal arches is that of Titus, built to 
commemorate the defeat of the Jews and the tak- 
ing of Jerusalem, and having among its bas- 
reliefs one representing the seven branched can- 
dlestick and other treasures of the Jewish temple. 
In medieval times it was called the Arch of the 
Seven Candlesticks. On the frieze is the sacred 
river Jordan, as an aged man borne on a bier. 
On account of its associations the Arch of Titus 
has found its way into general literature more 
than any of the other Roman arches. Dr. Thomas 
Arnold writes about it in his Journal: 

“We passed on to the Arch of Titus. Among 
the reliefs there is the figure of a man bearing 
the golden candlestick from the temple at Jeru- 
salem as one of the spoils of triumph. Yet He 
who’ abandoned His visible and local temple to 
the hands of the heathen for the sin of his nominal 
worshipers, has taken to Him His great power, 
and has gotten Him glory by destroying the idols 
of Rome as He had done the idols of Babylon; 
and the golden candlestick burns and shall burn 
with an everlasting light, while the enemies of His 
holy name, Babylon, Rome, or the carcase of sin 
in every land, which the eagles of His wrath will 
surely find out, perish forever before him.” 

Aubrey de Vere writes of the Arch of Titus: 

I stood beneath the Arch of Titus long; 

On Hebrew forms there sculptured long I pored; 

Till fancy, by a distant clarion stung, 

Woke; and methought there moved that arch toward 

A Roman triumph. Lance and helm and sword 

Glittered; white coursers tramped and trumpets 
rung; 

Last came, car-borne amid a captive throng, 

The laureled son of Rome’s imperial lord. 

As though by wings of unseen eagles fanned 

The conqueror’s cheek, when first that arch he saw, 

Burned with the flush he strove in vain to quell. 

Titus! a loftier arch than thine hath spanned 

Rome and the world with empery and law; 

Thereof each stone was hewed from Israel! 


In Italy, outside Rome, the finest triumphal 
arches are at Ancona, Aosta, Beneventum and 
Verona. In France perhaps the most impressive 
Roman arch is at Orange, 70 feet in height and 
66 feet broad. In Greece the arch best known to 
travelers is that of Hadrian at Athens, though it 
does not compare in beauty with the arches of 
Italy or France. 

In modern times the greatest triumphal arch— 
indeed the most massive one ever constructed—is 
that at Paris, rising upon the elevation which 
terminates the Champs Elysees and in the 
midst of a circular place from which radiate 
twelve spacious avenues. The monument was be- 
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gun by Napoleon after the battle of Austerlitz 
in 1806, and was completed in 1836. The expense 
of its construction was nearly $2,000,000. It 
consists of a vast arch, 67 feet high and 46 feet 
wide, intersectea by a lower transversal arch. The 
whole structure is 160 feet in height, 146 feet in 
width and 72 feet in depth. It is adorned with 
some ot the finest groups of modern French sculp- 
ture. Particularly famous is a group by Rude, 
representing the departure of French troops to the 
frontier in 1792, a sort of Marseillaise in marble. 


GI iavasteeddiassdeiendaiewadiensévead Gentleman's Magazine 


That the Druidic rites as practiced in Ireland 
and Scotland were neither Celtic nor Semitic, 
but Turanian in origin, appears to be highly 
probable. The belief in Druidism has undergone 
some violent fluctuations. Two hundred years 
ago it was rampant; Toland and his wild theories 
were received with open arms. A hundred years 
ago a complete reaction set in, and some critics 
refused to accept the Druids at any price; no 
such organization, they argued, ever existed. In 
a modified degree this is the modern attitude, but 
the modification is of some importance. It is 
generally accepted as a settled point that the so- 
called Druidic circles were by origin grave en- 
closures, but it is also freely admitted that, at 
a subsequent period, Druidic or other religious 
rites may have been performed within some at 
least of the groups of standing stones. The Ro- 
man historians distinctly affirm the prevalence 
of Druidism in Britain, and Irish and Highland 
traditions alike appear to offer confirmation of 
their accounts, so far as Ireland and Scotland are 
concerned. It is quite reasonable to give some 
degree of credence to these evidences, without 
accepting the elaborate system of Druidism which 
some writers have evolved from their imagina- 
tions. We may believe that a comparatively pure 
form of Pantheism, into which debasing influ- 
ences gradually crept, may have prevailed, and 
that its rites may have been conducted in con- 
secrated groves, and later, possibly, within the 
grave circles. The latter were certainly used 
in historic times for judicial and similar func- 
tions. It may be remarked that the Sagas de- 
scribe the primitive Thor’s temple as a structure 
similar to the grave circles of this country; the 
dom-rings of Scandinavia are supposed to have 
been used for the worship of Thor. It is also 
not impossible of credence that the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls and other tenets of 
religious creeds in modern times may have been 
held by the Druids. But it is clear that the most 
noteworthy feature of the Druidic religion was 
its claim to magic arts. The word Druid is 
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probably derived from the Sanscrit root “druh,” 
which, according to Professor Max Miiller, means 
“mischief,” or “power of darkness,” hence the 
Anglo-Saxon form of “dry,” a magician. The 
Irish Fingalian legends are full of the magical 
exploits of the Druids. They were reputed to 
have power to raise or allay tempests at their 
pleasure, and to envelop themselves or others 
in a magical fog thicker even than that which 
conceals their own history. St. Patrick in Ire- 
land and St. Columba in Scotland are related 
to have had many encounters with their magical 
arts, from all of which, of course, the Saints 
emerged victorious. We are told by Adamnan 
that the Pictish kings were the patrons in Scot- 
land of these magicians. The Irish Fion him- 
self was a wizard not to be despised. By suck- 
ing the thumb which had pressed the “Salmon 
of Knowledge,” he could see every concurrent 
event in Ireland. The poor Druid Fion, whom 
the youthful son of Cumhail robbed both of his 
name and his “Salmonscope,” is deserving of our 
sympathy. The Danaans who, according to Irish 
tradition, came to Ireland from Denmark and 
Sweden, were mighty magicians. They ejected 
their kinsfolk, the Firbolgs, from the island, and 
were themselves subsequently deprived of their 
possessions by the Milesian Scots, against whom 
their Druidic arts ultimately proved unavailing. 
We are told that the Danaans taught the simple 
(Gothic) Scandinavians their black magic. 

If we examine the primitive religion of Scan- 
dinavia as set forth in the Eddas, we find a close 
similarity between it and the fragmentary tradi- 
tions of Druidism which have been preserved. 
The Eddas, supplemented by the Sagas, give us 
a picture of magic similar to that of the Druids, 
of giants, ghosts, fairies, witchcraft, and second 
sight, which is faithfully reflected in Scottish 
and Irish legends and superstitions. Even the 
mistletoe, which is exclusively associated with 
the Druidic religion of Britain or with its accre- 
tions, must perhaps go to the credit of Scandi- 
navia, for we find that it was this apparently in- 
significant, but actually potent, plant that was 
the instrument of the death of Baldur, Odin’s 
son, whose memory even at the present day may 
be unwittingly perpetuated in some parts of the 
Highlands by the May-day fires which were, and 
perhaps still are, lit on the hill-tops. 

Divine Rights of Kings.......... 8 ne Longman’s 

How the belief in the divine rights of kings 
—their former source of so much strength—arose 
in modern Europe, where the titles of dynasties 
have been so constantly disputed, it is very diffi- 
cult to say; but the fact that it prevailed over 
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so many disintegrating influences down to quite 
recent times is a signal proof of its tenacity and 
power. 

Kings’ titles commonly begin by force, 

Which time wears off and mellows into right. 


These words of Dryden are almost a literally 
true description of the general course of history, 
and yet for centuries the belief in the divinity 
of kings was not only popular, but the notion was 
constantly invoked by philosophers and politicians 
of the absolutist type. 

The belief derived its greatest force from what 
was nothing less than a gross and singular super- 
stition—that kings possessed a miraculous power 
of curing scrofulous patients with their touch. 
Perhaps the first historical case of the ascription 
of the power was that of Edward the Confessor, 
who for his saintly character was thought to be 
endowed with many kinds of wonder-working at- 
tributes. At any rate, by the sixteenth century 
the superstition was very widely spread, and it is 
impossible to doubt that, both in England and in 
France, the reports of the cures effected—told, 
as they were, with much circumstantial detail 
—went far to prop the thrones of the Stewarts 
and the Bourbons. Perhaps there is no similar 
case in history of a mere superstition that has 
had such far-reaching political effects. Readers 
of Shakespeare will remember how he attributes, 
no doubt out of compliment to James I., the pos- 
session of the power to Duncan, King of Scot- 
land. 

How he solicits heaven, 

Himself best knows; but strangely visited people, 

All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy fingers; and ’tis spoken, 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 

The healing benediction. 


James I., the least kingly of all kings that it is 
possible to imagine, carefully fostered the belief, 
and the miraculous touch was ascribed without 
question to all the Stewart dynasty. In the case 
of Charles I. marvelous properties were attribu- 
ted to his blood. So deeply rooted, indeed, was 
the belief in the royal touch, that even Swift was 
not entirely free from it, and it is common knowl- 
edge that one of Dr. Johnson’s earliest recollec- 
tions was his being taken to Court to be touched 
by Queen Anne. With the accession of the 
House of Hanover the practice was dropped, and 
in England the belief slowly died away; but while 
it lasted it was something more than a curious 
phase of thought, and its political results were 
exceedingly important. The title of the Stewart 
dynasty was not only very far from perfect, but 
its character was often very far from regal. It 
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is hard to conceive of James I. as, to use an 
Homeric description of a king, “a fosterling of 
Zeus.” But a mere superstition went far to sus- 
tain and keep alive the faith in the divine right 
during times when the monarchical principle might 
have been irretrievably impaired. 

The belief in the divine right not only sup- 
ported the Stewart House in England, in spite 
of its follies and its crimes, but it also served the 
Bourbon dynasty in France. Even Bossuet, mag- 
nificent genius though he was, regarded Louis 
XIV. as little less than God on earth, just as he 
conceived of God as a kind of Lows XIV. in 
heaven. The “Grand Monarque,” indeed, “pon- 
tificated,” so to speak, in a manner that was im- 
pressive and sublime. But during the eighteenth 
century the doctrine of the divine right was slowly 
sapped and undermined. Even the thinkers 
thought it necessary to attack it. Defoe in his 
pamphlet De Jure Divino, and Locke in his Trea- 
tise on Government, both brought their artillery 
to bear upon it; and even Bolingbroke, Tory 
though he was, treated it with scorn. And so did 
Hume. In France it quickly fell beneath the 
blows of the philosophers, and when the French 
Revolution burst, their criticism had fully done 
its work. Small indeed was the support that the 
hapless Louis XVI. and his queen derived from 
any lingering belief in the divinity of their office. 
So that when the nineteenth century dawned, the 
idea of the divine right survived in England and 
France only in the minds of the ignorant and 
unlettered population. 


es Fas ciccstiaisacsdidsasexsnsenies Seegien Argosy 

The Siena cathedral is «ver associated in the 
popular mind with St. Catherine of Siena, and 
the surrounding hills and valleys are redolent 
of her memory. As we follow the steep path from 
St. Giovanni, which descends into the valley be- 
neath St. Domenico, we may remember that there 
the little Catherine, at seven years old, returning 
home from her married sister’s house with her 
little brother Stefano, sat down to rest upon the 
bank. There, as she gazed upon the church of 
St. Domenico opposite, she seemed to see the 
heavens opened and the Saviour in glory, with 
St. Peter, St. Paul and St. John the Evangelist 
standing by His throne. Her little brother shook 
her to rouse her from her ecstasy, and when she 
looked again the heavens had closed, the vision 
vanished, and she threw herself on the ground 
and wept bitterly. But from that time she was 
a changed child, became silent and thoughtful, 
prayed to follow her illustrious namesake, St. 
Catherine of Alexandria, and—at eight years old 
—vowed to dedicate her life to perpetual charity. 
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Reaching the valley, and passing the gothic 
Fonte Branda, which was built in 1217 by one of 
the Brandi, and glancing at the sandstone rocks 
where the little St. Catherine made a hermitage 
for herself in childish imitation of the Thebaid, 
we come to a steep street. It was formerly the 
Contrada dell’ Oca, but is now called Via Benin- 
casa, for here, on the left, distinguished by its 
sculptural gable, rises the house of Giacomo 
Benincasa, the dyer, the father of Catherine. 
Over the door is written, in letters of gold, 
“Sposae Christi Katharinae domus.” Here she 
was born in 1347, and here almost all of thirty- 
two years of her life were spent. Her veil, staff 
and lanthorn, her enameled vinaigrette, her alms- 
bag, the sackcloth which she wore beneath her 
dress, and the crucifix from which she received 
the wounds of Christ are preserved here. Hence 
she went forth to preach, and to comfort and heal 
the plague-stricken; here, to drive out evil and 
corrupt thoughts, she would scourge herself at the 
foot of the chapel-altar, and then would call upon 
Christ, her heavenly Bridegroom, to help her, 
when she believed herself to be comtorted by His 
visible presence. Hence, when the neighboring 
Florentines were excommunicated by Gregory 
XI. she set out on her wonderful mission to 
Avignon, to beseech the Pope to withdraw the 
ban, and spoke with such power that he ap- 
pointed her his arbitress, and left ner to dictate 
the terms on which he should forgive his rebel- 
lious subjects. Hence, on her return, believing 
that much of the misery and misrule ot Italy was 
owing to the absence of the Popes, she wrote those 
soul-stirring letters which induced the Pope and 
all his cardinals to return to Italy; and hence 
she went to meet him and escort him to Rome, 
keeping him there by her sole influence when he 
wanted to go back to Avignon in the following 
year. Here also she was appointed ambassadress 
to Naples by the next Pope, Urban VI., who owed 
his elevation to her influence. And here she died, 
her last words, as if in answer to an inward ac- 
cuser, being “No! no! no!—not vainglory—not 
vainglory—but the glory of God!” 

To strangers many of the stories of St. Cath- 
erine may seem like records of visionary hallu- 
cinations, but to the Sienese of her own time they 
were burning realities, and they are so still. “After 
the lapse of five centuries her votaries still kiss 
the floor and steps on which she trod, still say, 
‘This was the wall on which she leant when Christ 
appeared; this is the corner where she clothed 
Him, naked and shivering like a beggar-boy ; here 
He maintained her with angel’s food.’ ” 

The house of St. Catherine is now one of the 
great shrines of Italy, and contains a fine statue 
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of the saint by Neroccio, and frescoes of her life 
by Pacchia, Pacchiarotti, Salimbeni, Fungai and 
Vanni. 


Crowding on a Slaver........+++ BB DR nec ssssc0ct Pearson's 


In the best of slave ships the height between 
decks in the quarters set aside for the living 
cargo was five feet and eight inches. Even in 
these not all the slaves had so much head room. 
Around the sides of the vessel, halfway up, ran a 
shelf, giving room—if it could be called room— 
for a double row of slaves, one above and one 
below. This was stowed with undersized negroes, 
including women, boys and children. In the worst 
class of slavers the space between decks was no 
more than three feet, compelling its wretched oc- 
cupants to make the entire journey in a sitting 
or crouching position, as they were oftentimes, 
in fact most times, so crowded together that lying 
down was an impossibility. In fact the more 
ingenious traders often so figured out the avail- 
able space that the slaves were packed in with 
their feet and legs across one another’s laps. 
When the slaves were brought aboard the men 
were manacled in couples with leg irons and 
stowed below. As a rule the women were not 
ironed, but crowded under grated hatches. 

It was necessary if any part of the cargo was 
to be delivered alive, that the negroes should 
occasionally be brought on deck and exercised. 
This was done with a few at a time, although 
their masters never went so far as to free even 
these from their irons. Often it was found when 
a couple was to be brought up that one of them 
had died and that his mate had spent hours, 
days even, in the stifling atmosphere of between- 
decks, menacled and in constant contact with a 
corpse. It is little strange that, as often hap- 
pened, when the slaves were brought on deck they 
began jumping overboard in couples, sooner than 
return to the heat, thirst, stench and filth of the 
hold, where the scalding perspiration of one ran 
to the body of another and where men were con- 
stantly dying in their full view. Sooner than 
endure these tortures even the savage Africans 
sought refuge in death by starvation. This was 
a contingency provided for in advance by the ex- 
perienced trader, and if the gentle persuasion of 
the thumb-screw failed to persuade the would-be 
suicide, the ships were always provided with a 
clever device to compel the human animal to take 
the nourishment which kept in him the life with- 
out which he ceased to possess any pecuniary 
value. This instrument consisted of a pair of 
iron compasses, the legs of which were driven 
into the mouth when closed and then forced open 
and held open by the action of a screw. 
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Treasure Trove: Old Favorites Recalled 


The Death of the Flowers...... ctiendeoossoeosseoesoosesesseee eeeeees William Cullen Bryant 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove the autumn leaves lie dead; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs the jay; 
And from the wood-top calls the cro. through all the gloomy day. 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately sprang and stood 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood? 

Alas! they all are in their graves; the gentle race of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold November rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones again. 


The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long ago, 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the summer glow; 

But on the hill the golden-rod and the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sun-flower by the brook, in autumn beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear, cold Heaven, as fall the plague on men, 
And the brightness of their smile was gone from upland, glade, and glen. 


And now, when comes the calm, mild day, as still such days will conie, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees are still, 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance late he bore, 
And sighs to tind them in the wood and by the stream no more. 


And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty died; 

The fair, meek blossom that grew up and faded by my side. 

In the cold, moist earth we laid her when the forest cast the leaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief. 

Yet not unmeet it was that one like that young friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers. 





All Quiet Along the Potomac*,..........0+eseeeeee Ethel Lynn Beers 


“All quiet along the Potomac,” they say, 
“Except, now and then, a stray picket 

Is shot as he walks on his beat to and fro, 
By a rifleman hid in the thicket.” 

’'Tis mthing—a private or two now and then 
Will not count in the news of the battle; 

Not an officer lost—only one of the men 
Moaning out, all alone, the death-rattle. 


All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 
Where the soldiers lie peacefully dreaming; 
Their tents, in the rays of the clear autumn moon 
Or the light of the watch-fire, are gleaming. 
A tremulous sigh of the gentle night wind 
Through the forest leaves softly is creeping, 
While stars up above, with their glittering eyes, 
Keep guard, for the army is sleeping. 


There’s only the sound of the lone sentry’s tread 
As he tramps from the rock to the fountain, 

And thinks of the two in the low trundle-bed, 
Far away in the cot on the mountain. 








*Printed by request. 


His musket falls slack; his face, dark and grim, 
Grows gentle with memories tender, 

As he mutters a prayer for the children asleep— 
For their mother; may Heaven defend her! 


The moon seems to shine just as brightly as then, 
That night when the love yet unspoken 

Leaped up to his lips—when low-murmured vows 
Were pledged to be ever unbroken. 

Then, drawing his sleeve roughly over his eyes, 
He dashes off tears that are welling, 

And gathers his gun closer up to its place, 
As if to keep down the heart-swelling. 


He passes the fountain, the blasted pine tree, 
The footstep is lagging and weary; 

Yet onward he goes through the broad belt of light, 
Toward the shade of the forest so dreary. 

Hark! was it the night wind that rustled the leaves? 
Was it moonlight so wondrously flashing? 

It looked like a rifle—‘‘Ha! Mary, good-bye!” 
The red life-blood is ebbing and plashing. 


All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 
No sound save the rush of the river; 

While soft falls the dew on the face of the dead— 
The picket’s off duty forever! 














TREASURE TROVE: OLD 


The Dirty Old Maniesccccseeceeeceees evccccescces William Allingham 


In a dirty old house lived a Dirty Old Man; 

Soap, towels, or brushes were not in his plan. 

For forty long years, as the neighbors declared, 
His home never once had been cleaned or repaired. 


’Twas a scandal and shame to the business-like 
street, : 

One terrible blot in the ledger so neat: 

The shop full of hardware, but black as a hearse, 

And the rest of the mansion a thousand times 


worse. 


Outside the old plaster, all spatter and stain, 
Looked spotty in sunshine and streaky in rain. 
The window-sills sprouted with mildewy grass, 
And the panes, from being broken, were known to 


be glass. 


On the rickety signboard no learning could spell 
The merchant who sold, or the goods he’d to sell; 
But for house and for man a new title took growth 
Like a fungus—the Dirt gave its name to them 


both. 


Within there were carpets and cushions of dust, 
The wood was half rot, and the metal half rust. 
Old curtains, half-cobwebs, hung grimly aloof; 
’Twas a Spiders’ Elysium from the cellar to roof. 


There, king of the spiders, the Dirty Old Man 
Lives busy, and dirty as ever he can; __ 

With dirt on his fingers and dirt on his face, 

For the Dirty Old Man thinks the dirt no disgrace. 


From his wig to his shoes, from his coat to his 
shirt, ; 

His clothes are a proverb, a marvel of dirt. 

The dirt is pervading, unfading, exceeding— 

Yet the Dirty Old Man has both learning and 
breeding. 


Fine dames from their carriages, noble and fair, 

Have entered his shop, less to buy than to stare; 

And have afterwards said, though the ,dirt was so 
frightful, ; 

The Dirty Man’s manners were truly delightful. 


Upstairs might they venture, in dirt and in gloom, 
To peep at the door of the wonderful room 

Such stories are told about—none of them true; 

The keyhole itself has no mortal seen through. 


That room—forty years since folk settled and 
decked it; 

The luncheon’s prepared, and the guests are ex- 
pected; 


The handsome young host is gallant and gay, 
For his love and her friends will be with him to- 


day. 


With solid and dainty the table is drest, 

The wine beams its brightest, the flowers bloom 
their best; é 

Yet the host need not smile, and no guests will ap- 
pear, 

For his sweetheart is dead, as he shortly will hear. 


Full forty years since turned the key in that door; 
’Tis a room deaf and dumb ’mid the city’s uproar. 
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The guests for whose joy once that table was 
spread 

May now enter as ghosts, for they’re every one 
dead. 


Through a chink in the shutter dim lights come 
and go; 

The seats are in order, the dishes a-row; 

But the luncheon was wealth to the rat and the 
mouse, 

Whose descendants have long left the Dirty Old 
House. 


Cup and platter are masked in thick layers of dust; 

The flowers fallen to powder, the wine swathed in 
crust; 

A nosegay was laid before one special chair, 

And the faded blue ribbon that bound it lies there. 


The old man has played out his parts in the scene; 
Wherever he now is, I hope he’s more clean. 
Yet give we a thought free of scoffing or ban, 
To that Dirty Old House and that Dirty Old Man 


Departure of the Swallows............+ veetecesnss Théophile Gautier 


The raindrops plash, and the dead leaves fall, 
On spire and cornice and mould; 

The swallows gather and twitter and call, 

“We must follow the summer; come one, come all, 
For the winter is now so cold.” 


Just listen awhile to the wordy war 
As to whither the way shall tend. 
Says one: “I know the skies are fair, 
And myriads of insects float in air, 

Where the ruins of Athens stand. 


“And every year. when the brown leaves fall 
In a niche of the Parthenon, 

I build my nest on the corniced wall, 

In the trough of a devastating ball 
From the Turk’s besieging gun.” 


Says another: “My cozy home I fit 
On a Smyrna grande café, 

Where over the threshold Hadjii sit 

And smoke their pipes, and their coffee sip, 
Dreaming the hours away.” 


Another says: “I prefer the nave 

Of a temple of Baalbec; 
There my little ones lie when the palm-trees wave, 
And perching near on the architrave 

I fill each open beak.” 


“Ah!” says the last, “I build my nest 
Far up on the Nile’s green shore, 

Where Memnon raises his stony crest, 

And turns to the sun as he leaves his rest, 
But greets him with song no more. 


“In his ample neck is a niche so wide, 
And withal so deep and free, 

A thousand swallows their nests can hide, 

And a thousand little ones rear beside— 
Then come to the Nile with me.” 


They go, they go, to the river and plain, 
To ruined city and town. 

They leave me alone with the cold again, 

Beside the tomb where my joys are lain 
With hope, like the swallows, flown. 





Mrs. Browning's Dog..........++ ee ree Atlantic 


Mrs. Browning, the poet’s mother, had the ex- 
traordinary power over animals of which we hear 
sometimes, but of which I have never known a 
case so perfect as hers. She would lure the but- 
terflies in the garden to her, and the domestic 
animals obeyed her as if they reasoned. Some- 
body had given Robert a pure-blooded bulldog of 
a rare breed, which tolerated no interference from 
any person except him or his mother, nor did he 
permit any familiarity with her on the part of 
any stranger, so that when a neighbor came in 
he was not permitted to shake hands with her, 
for the dog at once showed his teeth. Even her 
husband was not allowed to take the slightest 
liberty with her in the dog’s presence, and when 
Robert was more familiar with her than the dog 
thought proper, he showed his teeth to him. They 
one day put him to a severe test, Robert putting 
his arm around his mother’s neck as they sat 
side by side at the table. The dog went behind 
them, and, placing his forefeet up on the chair, 
lifted Robert’s arm off her shoulder with his nose, 
giving an intimation that he would not permit any 
caress of that kind even from him. They had 
a favorite cat to which the dog had the usual 
antipathy of dogs, and one day he chased her 
under a cupboard and kept ker there besieged, un- 
able to reach her, and she unable to escape, till 
Mrs. Browning intervened and gave the dog a 
lecture, in which she told him of their attachment 
for the cat, and charged him never to molest her 
more. If the creature had understood speech he 
could not have obeyed better, for from that time 
he was never known to molest the cat, while she, 
taking her revenge for past tyranny, bore herseif 
most insolently with him, and when she scratched 
him over the head, he only whimpered and turned 
away as if to avoid temptation. An injury to one 
of his«feet made an operation necessary, and the 
family surgeon was called in to perform it, but 
found the dog so savage that he could not touch 
the foot or approach him. Mrs. Browning came 
and talked to him in her way, and the dog sub- 
mitted at once without a whimper to the painful 
operation. 


ND icdd a pcwsins Seereticcevsdossswenys London Spectator 

Fond as the butterflies are of the light and sun, 
they dearly love their beds. Like most fashion- 
able people who do nothing, they stay there very 
late. But their unwillingness to get up in the 


morning is equalled by their eager desire to leave 
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the world and its pleasures early and be asleep 
in good time. They are the earliest of all our 
creatures to seek repose. An August day has 
about fifteen hours of light, and for that time the 
sun shines for twelve hours at least; but the 
butterflies weary of sun and flowers, color and 
light, so early that by 6 o’clock, even on warm 
days, many of them have retired for the night. 
On the chalk hills live many of the exquisite blue 
butterflies, whose motto, like that of the reds, is 
“early to bed.” Sometimes they may be found, 
long before sunset, sleeping in hundreds on the 
downs. Then may be seen the kind of bed a but- 
terfly of this fragile yet hardy race chooses, and 
the attitudes it sleeps in, its efforts to be com- 
fortable, and its precautions to avoid being carried 
off and eaten by the tigers and lions of the but- 
terfly world. Last week, in the cold windy days, 
they were all falling asleep at 5 o'clock. Their 
dormitory was in the tall, colorless grass, with 
dead seed-heads, that fringes the tracks over the 
hills, or the leaves that cross the hollows. Com- 
mon blues in hundreds were there, and small heath 
butterflies almost as many. The former, each and 
every one of them, arrange themselves to look 
like part of the seed-spike that caps the grass- 
stem. Then the use and purpose of the parti- 
colored gray and yeilow under-coloring of their 
wings is seen. The butterfly invariably goes to 
sleep head downward, its eyes looking straight 
down the stem of the grass. It folds and con- 
tracts its wings to the utmost, partly, perhaps, to 
wrap its body from the cold. But the effect is to 
reduce its size and shape to a narrow ridge, mak- 
ing an acute angle with the grass-stem, hardly 
distinguishable in shape and color from the seed- 
heads on thousands of other stems around. The 
butterfly also sleeps on the top of the stem, which 
increases its likeness to the natural finial of the 
grass. In the morning, when the sunbeams warm 
them, all these gray-pied sleepers on the grass- 
tops open their wings, and the colorless bennets 
are starred with a thousand living flowers of 
purest azure. Side by side with the “blues” sleep 
the common “small heaths.” They use the grass- 
stems for beds, but less carefully, and with no 
such obvious solicitude to compose their limbs in 
harmony with the lines of the plant. They also 
sleep with their heads downward, but the vody 
is allowed to droop sideways from the stem like 
a leaf. This, with their light coloring, makes 
them far more conspicuous than the blues. More- 
over, as grass has no leaves shaped in any way 
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like the sleeping butterfly, the contrast of shape 
attracts notice. Can it be that the blues, whose 
brilliant coloring by day makes them conspicuous 
to every enemy, have learnt caution, while the 
brown heaths, less exposed to risk, are less care- 
ful of concealment? Be it noticed that moths 
and butterflies go to sleep in different attitudes. 
Moths fold their wings back upon their bodies, 
covering the lower wing, which is usually bright 
in color, with the upper wing. They fold their 
antennz back on the line of their wings. Butter- 
flies raise the wings above their bodies and lay 
them back to back, putting their antennz between 
them if they move them at all. What we may call 
the “garden butterflies,” especially the red ad- 
mirals, often seek a roof, going into barns, sheds, 
churches, verandahs, and even houses to sleep. 
There, too, they often wake up in winter from 
their long hibernating sleep, and remind us of 
summer days gone by as they flicker on the sun- 
warmed panes. Mrs. Brightwen established the 
fact that they sometimes have fixed homes to 
which they return. Two butterflies, one a brim- 
stone, the other, so far as the writer remembers, 
a red admiral, regularly came for admission to 
the house. One was killed by a rain-storm when 
the window was shut; the other hibernated in the 
house. Probably it was as a sleeping-place and 
bedroom that the butterflies made it their “home.” 
There is a parallel instance, mentioned, we believe, 
by Mr. Wallace, when a butterfly came night after 
night to sleep on a particular spot in the roof 
of a verandah in the Eastern Archipelago. In 
the East the sun itself is so regular and so rapid 
in rising and setting that the sleeping hours of 
insects and birds are far more regular than in 
temperate lands with their shifting periods of light 
and darkness. 





ee B. H. AAAME, ..cccccccceseres McClure’s 


More animals are lost to the stage through 
fear than through viciousness. The show people 
dread a timid lion, tiger or leopard, not only be- 
cause in its panic it is likely to injure the trainer, 
but because it is unreliable, and may take fright 
and spoil a performance at any moment from the 
slightest causes. An incident at the Porte St. 
Martin Theatre, in Paris, has become part of the 
annals of the show business. The chief feature 
of the exhibition was a “turn,” consisting of the 
casting of a young woman securely bound into a 
cage of lions, heralded as being the fiercest and 
most bloodthirsty of man-eaters. 

Unfortunately, the woman who had the “think- 
ing part” of the victim was taken ill, and a sub- 
stitute was found in the wife of one of the train- 
ers, herself a trainer of some experience, but 
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without any acquaintance with these particular 
six lions’: As she was somewhat nervous, she 
carried a small club ready for use should occasion 
arise. Amid the breathless silence of the specta- 
tors, the ring-master explained the ferocious na- 
ture of the lions and the terrible risk of the wo- 
man, and she was thrust in at the cage door. In 
the excitement of the occasion the door was not 
securely shut after her. No sooner was she fairly 
inside than the six monarchs of the jungle, seeing 
that a strange person had been forced upon them, 
raised a chorus of shuddering terror, bolted for 
the cage door, clawed it open, and, with dragging 
tails and cringing flanks, fled out through a rear 
entrance and found refuge in a cellar, whence 
they were dislodged only after a great difficulty. 
It was a week before the “ferocious man-eaters” 
were sufficiently recovered from their terrors to 
reappear in public. 





PB iniccssaswad Matthias Dunn,........... Contemporary Review 
On one occasion I was on board a fishing boat 
which went some six miles south of the Deadman 
Headland. Pilchards were fairly plentiful ; and as 
no sharks were seen, and fish were entering the 
nets, they were left out to have the result of the 
morning twilight on them. With the rising sun, 
down in the bright clear water, a blue shark 
(squalus glaucus) of about nine feet long made 
its appearance; and as there were plenty of pilch- 
ards in the net, and several were dropping out ot 
it, this autocrat of the deep arose to the occasion, 
and seemed content to receive the sinking dead 
pilchards as his share of the night’s work. And 
so satisfied was it with its own arrangements that 
it never once attempted to bite one fish in the 
net. The sight on that bright summer morning 
I shall never forget, with the calm crystal sea, 
and the nets with the fish coming up as from a 
seeming interminable depth, shining like a sheet 
of silver; and the sun in all its splendor giving 
new hues and shades of color to all moving life; 
while this massive creature was swimming around 
us in its sometimes violent, or graceful, attitudes, 
often close to us, and occasionally waiting so still, 
with its great eyes looking thoughtfully at the 
net and us; and waiting patiently for the drop- 
ping pilchards, as if quite comprehending our 
fishing purposes and all else that was going on. 
In calm summer weather it is not an-uncommon 
thing to see these sharks gently gliding through 
the sea with the tip of the tail and dorsal fin 
out of the water. Possibly this is their sleeping 
attitude, for I think there can be no doubt now 
that they only sleep with one eye at a time, as 
they seem to have a dual existence. This can 
easily be seen by any one who has the opportunity 
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and a sharp knife, when it will be found that the 
nerves of the body on the right side converge on 
the lateral line instead of on the spinal cord; and 
the same fact may be seen also on the left side.* 
And, as these two lateral lines are each in touch 
with the brain through the tenth cranial nerve, 
a double individuality is apparent.t This accounts 
for this species of shark following ships at sea 
for weeks together without any seeming rest for 
sleeping purposes. 

Their mimicry is used more as a means of 
getting near their prey than as a protection from 
their enemies, which seem to be only parasites 
and the porbeagle sharks. 

The water at the entrance of the English Chan- 
nel, at times, varies very much in color, generally 
through the variety of diatomacea present in it, 
giving many shades in blue, green and olive. 

Of course the color of this shark is deep blue 
on the back, and white on the belly; but in water 
with a green or olive tinge, a green or olive hue 
is assumed with its blue and white, thus making 
the creature in olive or green water difficult to 
be seen. When on the warpath by night it can 
display an artifice equal, if not superior, to that 
of any known mimetical creature, for it certainly 
can personify all the impish shades connected with 
obscurity and darkness. 

On ordinary occasions, in the night, the least 
display of action or force in the sea by almost 
any creature will excite such activities in all the 
infusorial circles that the water will look as if 
alive with luminous light. But in the case of the 
blue shark, when hunting the ocean by night for 
its prey, this is not so. So mysteriously can they 
hide themselves—when surrounded by all the 
conditions of this phosphoric splendor—that there 
can be nothing seen of their massive proportions 
but the tips of their dorsal and caudal fins; so that 
a shark eight feet long and three feet in circum- 
ference would only appear like a bit of tape, the 
breadth of the finger and four feet long, being 
drawn through the water. 

The Picked Dog (Acanthias vulgaris), though 
amongst the smallest of British sharks, seldom 
reaching above four feet in length, is the most 
persistent and violent of all the family. Although 
generally each one acts for itself, in great emer- 


*One of our greatest ichthyological authorities 
intimates that the only use of the lateral line is for 
supplying the skin with mucus. As the skin of 
sharks needs no mucus, the lateral line should be 
absent here, but the line is very prominent in all 
sharks. : 

+In all kinds of sharks that I am acquainted with 
the reproductive organs in male and female are 
dual, and the eggs or young ones are always voided 


in pairs. 
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gencies they are gregarious, sometimes swimming 
in shoals of hundreds of thousands. 

Fortunately for our longshore fisheries, they are 
restless and discontented in clear shallow water, 
and arenever comfortable unless the sea they swim 
in is over twenty fathoms deep; although they will 
commit every kind of depredation in its very sur- 
face. But in and after storms, when the water is 
foul, they may be found very near the land. Their 
teeth are closely set and very sharp, their bite 
being as clean as if cut with a razor. This is 
known to all the whiting fishermen of Devon 
and Cornwall; and it is not an uncommon thing, 
when the men are on this work, for them to be 
surrounded by these sharks, which will attack the 
fish on the lines and destroy them; and on taking 
the fisherman’s bait, so certain is their nip that 
they will cut the hooks from the line as fast as 
they can be put on, until the store is exhausted, 
and often the fishing has to be given up. 

From the year 1875 to 1881 our southern waters 
were fairly free from these vermin; but since then, 
in some seasons our fishermen have been put to 
their wits’ end in battling with them. Not long 
ago these sharks were known to be in vast masses, 
stretching along the coasts from five to fifteen 
miles out, keeping close to the bottom of the sea. 
In the autumn, when the usual migration of the 
pilchards into the English Channel began, the first 
night the fishermen tried to intercept them some 
miles to the east of the Eddystone Lighthouse 
all were surprised at the audacity of these dogs. 
They came in thousands around every boat, dis- 
puting its right to the pilchards in the net, even 
rising around the floats and snapping at them. 
Those fishermen who were not expecting evil not 
only had all their fish stolen but had their nets 
sadly bitten and torn with the sharks’ spines. 
With the fishermen who had early discovered their 
presence a desperate battle began at once; they 
dragging in their nets as if their lives depended 
on the act, while the dogs crowded around them 
in thousands, seizing the pilchards as they were 
drawn out of the water, and in their hungry haste 
allowing themselves to be pulled into the boat 
rather than lose the mouthful they had taken. In 
this single night many fishermen had some of their 
new nets entirely destroyed. 

Like most other fishes, these sharks are very 
susceptible to sound. Regarding this fact a sin- 
gular circumstance happened in a fishing boat, 
the crew of which was composed of beach-comb- 
ers and other stray hands picked up for a night 
or two’s fishing in fine weather. The master of 
the boat was an intelligent man and well ac- 
quainted with the habits of these sharks: the 
hands were ignorant and superstitious. One night 
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they had been watching the pilchards by the aid 
of the phosphorescent light of the sea (at such 
times they are as easily seen as the stars in the 
sky, but a thousand times more plentiful), yet 
they were afraid to put their nets among them in 
the night on account of the sharks; but with the 
first streaks of light in the eastern sky they 
quickly threw their nets out among the pilchards, 
hoping that quantities of fish would go into the 
nets quickly, and that with the daylight the mass 
of pilchards in the sea, on ceasing to feed, would 
drop down near the bottom, enticing the sharks to 
follow, and leave alone their nets and fish, which 
they could take out at their leisure. The plan was 
found to be unsuccessful as far as the sharks were 
concerned. The pilchards had meshed satisfac- 
torily and the sharks swarmed around the boat 
and nets in masses. Finally the struggle became 
a heavy one as to who should have the pilchards, 
the men or the dogs. Just as the sun became 
visible above the horizon the end of the net was 
hauled on board the boat, and the battle was over, 
success being rather on the side of the men. 

The sharks, which had been increasing around 
the boat every minute, were now present in thou- 
sands, breaking the water with their tails and fins. 
The mass of them was fully three hundred yards 
in circumference. At this moment, the master, 
knowing the susceptibility of the sharks to con- 
cussive sound, and also the ignorance of the men, 
determined to play the latter a practical joke. 
First, looking sternly at the sharks, and then turn- 
ing to his men, he said: “It’s time for these dogs 
to leave.” He saw in an instant that the men did 
not comprehend him. Then he took a piece ot 
wood, and, standing in a prominent place near the 
side of the boat and holding the wood high in 
the air, he shouted at the top of his voice: “Hear, 
oh ye dogs! It’s time for ye all to go home.” 
As he finished the last words he struck the side 
of the boat violently with the wood. Instantly 
there was a sheet of broken water and every dog 
was gone. The master himself has told me he 
will never forget the look of wonder on the faces 
of his men, and to this day they believe he has 
some strange power over these sharks. 

In scanning the fishes of the sea, it seems to 
be a fact that Nature is abundant in the reproduc- 
tion of fishes useful to man, while she is sparing 
in providing for the increase of creatures which 
are useless to him and which only prey on his food 
fishes. Even when these sharks through favorable 
conditions become excessive in numbers, Nature 
again provides another balance for keeping them 
in order, by investing them with cannibal habits ; 
for there can be no doubt that in times of diffi- 
culty, when food becomes scarce, they quickly 
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turn and devour each other. This is often seen 
by our fishermen, when they are working their 
long line, and dogs are plentiful. 

Although the line may be only out a short time 
it is not an uncommon thing to find the skeletons 
of dogs on the hook, clearly showing that they 
have been eating each other alive: for there is 
no mistaking their teeth marks. Hence the reason 
why our fishermen have such considerable periods 
of rest from their ravages. 

Outside of themselves, their greatest enemy is 
the porbeagle shark. These massive creatures, 
with their large incisive teeth, devour them with- 
out mercy, notwithstanding their defensive spines. 
And here their mimicry, which is of a very de- 
cided order, comes to their assistance. Being 
generally night feeders, in the darkness they are 
always protected by her sable garments, when 
they assume a dead rock blue color on the back 
and sides, and a dull white on the belly. But in 
the daylight, when resting on the gray sandy sea 
bottom, they put on an indefinite light blue color, 
approaching a gray, so that in the uncertain light 
of the deep water they are almost hidden from 
their enemies. When in this condition, if hunger 
presses them, and they have to hunt for food, in 
this guise they can easily approach their prey. 





Some Living Lamps...... Charles F. Holder.....S8cientific American 


An excellent illustration of the splendor of the 
light of some phosphorescent insects is given by 
Prof. Jaeger, the German naturalist, who says, 
“I feel particularly indebted to these little insects, 
because during my excursions in St. Domingo 
they were frequently the means of saving my life. 
Often has dark night surrounded me in the midst 
of a dense forest on the mountain, where the lit- 
tle animals were my only guide.” The light-giver 
referred to is Pyrophorus noctilucus, which is 
provided with three different lights; on each side 
of the thorax is an oval yellowish spot which 
emits a brilliant yellowish-white light, throwing 
the rays upward and outward, while between the 
metathorax and the first abdominal segment there 
is a lower light more brilliant than either; and 
owing to their disposition, the light flashes almost 
continuously as the insect whirls along. The light 
appears to be controlled by the will of the animal, 
as when the insect is feeding or eating it is not 
seen, but becoming especially brilliant when the 
animal flies. 

I have frequently experimented with these at- 
tractive little creatures in the South. The light, 
when held very close to the large print of a book, 
displayed the letters so that they could be read; 
the time of night was also told by holding the in- 
sect close to the face of a watch. The color of the 
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light was green. Dubois states that the eggs of 
a specimen kept by him gave out a bluish light. 
This naturalist found that the eggs retained their 
luminosity for a week, the light reviving when 
the eggs were placed in water. He produced 
luminous water by grinding the luminous organs 
to a powder and dissolving it in water which 
at once assumed the appearance of molten metal. 

The intensity of light is by no means in pro- 
portion to the size of the animal. 

One of the most remarkable and brilliant light- 
givers I have ever observed was a marine worm 
almost invisible to the naked eye; so small, in 
fact, that it would not be noticed by the casual 
observer. I have seen the surface of dark cor- 
ners of a southern Californian bay dotted with 
seeming candlelights, the effulgence of this minute 
creature. At first it was noticed on the bottom, 
forming a luminous spot as large as a fifty-cent 
piece; this rapidly increased until a light as large 
and as circular as a dinner plate appeared. So 
large and brilliant a light could seemingly be pro- 
duced only by a large animal, but suddenly the 
light began to diminish, then rise from the bot- 
tom, coming up in a zig-zag course, trailing blue, 
green, yellow, and white flashes behind it until it 
reached the surface, where it rested, forming a 
phosphorescent light the size of a pea, but so 
bright that it could be distinguished thirty or 
more feet away. 

The combined light of noctilucz is often so bril- 
liant that by constant irritation a light is pro- 
duced by which large print can be read. A French 
naturalist on the African coast improvised a lamp 
of these living lights by taking a tube fifteen 
millimetres in diameter and placing in it noc- 
tilucze, so that they formed a band at the surface 
twenty millimetres in thickness, when it was 
found that the light was sufficient to read large 
type by at a distance of two feet. To effect this 
the animals were agitated with a stick; but if a 
large number are placed in a glass of milk they 
convert the glass into a white light the intensity 
of which lasts several moments. 

Another interesting example of a brilliant light 
I observed in a very small animal, in the San 
Gabriel Valley. In walking just after nightfall, I 
noticed, by the path, an intense white light, which 
was found to be a minute myriapod about a tenth 
of an inch in length; so small that I had difficulty 
in picking it up, though the light gleamed brightly. 
When it was finally secured it was seen that the 
light was upon the head, while another, half as 
bright, was seen upon the tail. The head light 
was extremely beautiful, reminding one of a 
blazing match, and was continuous. 

A number of myriapods are phosphorescent. 


ANIMAL LIFE: STORIES, STUDIES AND SKETCHES 


Geophilus electricus of Europe is a light-giver, 
and often makes a magnificent display when sud- 
denly uncovered, M. Audoin describing the soil 
as sprinkled with gold where he disturbed them. 
One of the most remarkable displays from these 
insects was observed by Mr. B. E. Brodhurst, 
who says that the light was so brilliant that he 
first observed it twenty paces away. It resembled 
an electric light in its brilliancy, and was produced 
by two centipedes, and the luminous train they 
left behind. “The light illumined the entire body 
of the animal, and seemed to increase its diameter 
three times. It flashed along both sides of the 
creature in sections, there being about six from 
head to tail between which the light played. The 
light behaved precisely like the electric light, 
moving, as it were, perpetually in two streams, 
one each side, and yet lighting up the whole body. 
The trail extended from one and one-half feet 
from each centipede over the grass and it had the 
appearance of illuminating mucous. 

It is possible to read by the light of the humble 
earthworm. One of the most brilliant displays of 
animal phosphorescence I have observed came 
from such a source. Its discovery was accidental. 
In passing through an orange grove one rainy 
night in Southern California, I kicked aside a 
large clump of earth, when to all intents and pur- 
poses a mass of white molten metal went flying 
in every direction, affording an unusual display. 
The cause of the light was a single, possibly two, 
earthworms, not over two inches in length. The 
luminous matter was exuding from them and had 
permeated the surrounding soil, rendering it phos- 
phorescent. The light-emitting mucous came off 
upon my hands, and the light lasted several sec- 
onds, gradually fading away. 

Possibly the most remarkable light ever used 
for purposes of reading is the beautiful Pyroso- 
ma, a columnar, jelly-like creature, one of the 
free-swimming Tunicates. They are usually from 
one to two feet in length and three or four inches 
across, open at one end. The column is an ag- 
gregation of animals, each of which takes in water 
and expels it by an orifice in the interior; and 
this volume of water rushing from the open end 
propels the animal along. Its luminosity is won- 
derful, its name, fire body, well chosen. To illus- 
trate its intensity a Portugese sea captain secured 
six of the animals, which he placed in glass jars 
which were suspended from the ceiling of his 
cabin. By their own light he wrote a description 
of their beauties. Bennett, the English naturalist, 
placed a deep-sea shark, of the genus Isistius, in 
a jar in his cabin and could easily have read by 
its light, describing the appearance of the fish 
as truly ghastly. 
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Among the Plants: Garden, Field and Forest 


EpITtED BY RoBERT BLIGHT. 
Te 


In 1787, at Halle, in Germany, Kurt Sprengel, 
then a young man of twenty-one years, observing 
some hairs in the corolla of a wild geranium, and 
convinced that “the wise Author of Nature would 
not have created even a hair in vain,” began to set 
himself to discover the use of such hairs in flowers. 
His investigations led him to the conclusion that 
“Nature does not choose that any complete flower 
should be fertilized by its own pollen.” This was a 
momentous statement,and for many a year the opin- 
ions of the simple-minded botanist failed to secure 
the approval of his fellow-students of nature. Into 
such obscurity had the work and conclusions of 
Sprengel fallen that it was not too much to say that 
the facts which he had noted were rediscovered by 
that great ornament to this nineteenth century, 
Charles Darwin. Since the enunciation by him of 
the law of natural selection, illuminated by the thou- 
sands of observations and facts which he arrayed 
in its support, a new spirit has arisen in the minds 
of the lovers of flowers. They are no longer con- 
cerned only in collecting and tabulating plants as 
merely dry bones of a lifeless skeleton of classifica- 
tion, but they look upon the objects of their study 
as living things. This higher plane of botanical 
study is well set forth in the following extract: 


NE Te OG ion oso kvcedo0sseae«o0 Chicago Chronicle 

Flowers, music and poetry, the ancients said, 
form a trinity, and individually or together they 
are the universe manifesting itself to the better 
nature of man by appealing directly to his heart. 
To the ancient Egyptian the “pearl of the lotus” 
meant the immortality of the soul, the lotus repre- 
senting a pure life, and the pearl the ego freed 
from ties which bind to desire. But flowers are 
the elder brother of the trinity or brotherhood of 
love, joy and peace, because the universe in 
vibratory energy first gave to flowers their count- 
less hues, combinations of the seven colors of the 
rainbow. Then nature taught man to give the 
colors of the flowers expression in sympathetic 
and harmonious sounds, and then to complete the 
trinity with the language of the flowers and the 
voice of music expressed in rhythmic words. A 
Persian poet said in the long ago that the wild 
flower and the music of the spheres in oneness 
gave birth to poetry and then gave the immortality 
of the gods to man. 

But the botanist deals with flowers and their 
colors in a severely analytical way. If he sees 
poetry in them or hears them singing to the music 
of the winds or the winding brook, he does not 
say so. To him they are people of the vegetable 
kingdom who have evolved from the mineral and 
may find the ultimate of their progress in the ani- 
mal. A sage of the olden time said he was once a 


vegetable, then an animal and finally a man. In 
some degree, at least, the modern botanist con- 
firms that theory of the origin of the human fam- 
ily. The first and highest mission of the flower 
is to reproduce itself. To that end it strives to 
produce seed, and for that purpose it is provided 
with an ovary or pistil, in which is an embryo 
seed. But the seed would never be more than a 
flower potentially were it not that the flower 
provides itself with a stamen, whose function is 
to produce pollen which impregnates the embryo, 
and with the required life energy to cause it to 
evolve into a flower. The reproduction of its 
kind, with an inherent power to advance toward 
perfection, is the mission of the flower, and in that 
it may claim relationship with man. The flower 
grows and accomplishes its mission by fertiliza- 
tion. That is, when a flower fertilizes itself by 
pollen from its own stamens the pistil is not likely 
to transmit it to the embryo seed, but if it fer- 
tilizes itself by the pollen of other flowers carried 
to it by insects or the wind, fecundation is pretty 
sure to follow. This is called cross-fertilization. 

A pistil’s seed produces a stronger and healthier 
flower when it is fecundated by pollen coming 
from another family of flowers than when fecun- 
dated by the pollen of a flower growing on the 
same tree or bush or vine. Cross-fertilization by 
bees and other insects carrying pollen from one 
flower to another is confined to flowers that have 
honey, emit a perfume and are more or less bril- 
liant in color, but the wind is not so particular 
and carries pollen and distributes it indiscrimi- 
nately, though, as a rule, a pistil will not convey 
pollen so furnished to its embryo seed. Were it 
otherwise it would be difficult to improve the 
“breed” of flowers, or, rather, for flowers to im- 
prove their own “breed.” Thus the function ot 
the several organs of the flower is “the pistil pro- 
duces the seed and later grows into fruit; the 
stamens produce pollen to impregnate the pistil; 
the petals attract the fertilizing insects by their 
bright color, and advertise the honey, if any; the 
calyx covers up the flower in the bud and often 
serves to protect it from the attacks of useless 
creeping or honey-eating insects.” It would seem 
that flowers not only direct their growth in- 
telligently, but for a well-defined purpose. 

The coloring of flowers is a progressive work 
which is almost wholly under the direction of the 
petals. This is so because the pigments of flowers 
are in custody of the petals and it devolves upon 
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them to display the colors of the flower so as to 
attract insects that they may fetch and carry away 
pollen. It is curious and beyond comprehension 
how the tastes of bees and other insects that dis- 
tribute pollen persuade flowers to make their 
colors conform to their likes in color. It is held 
that the original color of nearly if not quite all 
flowers was yellow, and that the various colors 
now seen in the flower world are the result of 
the flowers conforming to the tastes of pollen- 
carrying insects. It is held by such authorities as 
Darwin and Lubbock that bees not only discrim- 
inate the different colors when gathering honey, 
but that they have a decided preference for flow- 
ers that have more or less blue color and hence 
that hue predomirfates because the bees prefer it; 
all of which goes to show that bees have a strong- 
er will power than flowers and hence dominate 
them, but for the good of the flower, since it 
makes a better producer of honey and also gives 
its petals stronger and more brilliant colors. So, 
then, it appears that the evolution of flower-color- 
ing from the original yellow into all the colors 
of the rainbow and their endless combinations of 
shades was directed by insects and that the 
flowers willingly acquiesced. 


There is an immense field for study in examining 
the various devices which flowers resort to in secur- 
ing the cross-fertilization alluded to above. Often 
in a single genus we find different species adopting 
different methods, so that there is an ever-increas- 
ing sense of an individuality among flowers, kin- 
dred to that we see existing in the animal world. 
Some flowers have the stigma of the pistil placed in 
such a position that the pollen of its own flower 
cannot possibly be imparted to it, others ripen the 
stamens, or anthers, days before the stigma is ready 
for fertilization, while others, again, ripen the 
stigma first. These, however, are only some of the 
ways, and readers of the works of Darwin, Lub- 
bock and Grant Allen know well how like a fairy 
tale the account of the “marriage” of the flowers 
reads. Fascinating, nevertheless, as this part of 
the life-history of plants is, the way in which they 
feed is at least equally so. In the next passage we 
have one phase of this subject that cannot fail to 
interest: 


PY FNS FIN ooddndensccccesccnsecessscee-sheeew Knowledge 


More than half of the substance of a plant is 
composed of carbon. Carbon, therefore, is the 
most important constituent of plant food. The 
forms in which this element is found in nature 
are not numerous, although there is an immense 
quantity of it. It exists in the pure form, as is 
well known, in diamond and graphite; combined 
with other elements it is found in great abundance 
in air as carbon dioxide gas, and in the earth 
in the form of carbonates. It also occurs nearly 
all over the earth’s surface as organic matter, 
which is the result of the alteration and decay 
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of the dead bodies of animals and plants. Plants 
obtain their carbon mainly from the carbon di- 
oxide in the air. 

Organic substances were so called because it 
was thought that they could only be produced 
in the course of the processes of life in a living 
animal.or plant. They were therefore considered 
to be of an essentially different character from 
simpler substances—such as carbon dioxide, nit- 
ric acid, etc.—which the chemist could prepare 
in his laboratory. In 1828, however, a German 
chemist succeeded in preparing artificially an or- 
ganic compound which was supposed to be pro- 
duced only in the body of a living animal. We 
now believe that in course of time the chemist 
will be able to prepare artificially all the sub- 
stances which are found in animals and plants, 
or, at least, compounds which are identical with 
them. The term “organic” can therefore no 
longer be used in the sense in which it was at 
first applied to these substances, but, as a matter 
of convenience, for our present purposes, we may 
say that an organic substance is a compound of 
carbon and hydrogen (or nitrogen) which usually 
contains oxygen as well, and frequently other 
elements. 

Certain plants, such as the fungi, obtain the 
whole of their carbon from organic matter which 
they find in the soil or other substances upon 
which they grow. Others, however, which con- 
tain the green coloring matter, chlorophyll, in 
their leaves, derive at least part of their carbon 
—it may be all—from the carbon dioxide in the 
air. It is with these green-leaved plants that we 
are most generally familiar. The green color, 
although present, is in some cases masked by 
other tints, as in the leaves of the common red 
cabbage and the “copper” beech. 

Air contains a very small proportion of carbon 
dioxide. It was found during 1898 that in the air 
of the Royal Gardens, Kew, at a height of 4 feet 
6 inches from the ground, there were from 2.7 
to 3 parts of carbon dioxide to 10,000 parts of 
air. Thus, although the stock of carbon in the 
atmosphere taken in the aggregate is immeas- 
urably large, it is in an extremely diluted condi- 
tion, and we cannot easily form any idea of the 
vast amount of air which must be drained of its 
carbon in order to supply the needs of the world’s 
green vegetation. It has been calculated that in 
attaining its full size a single tree, having a dry 
weight of 11,000 pounds, has extracted all the 
carbon from over fifteen million cubic yards of air. 

The carbon thus taken from the atmosphere is 
not, however, lost to it, but sooner or later finds 
its way back again in the form of carbon dioxide 
from the lungs of animals and from burning or 
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decaying organic substances. From every coal 
fire carbon returns into the air from whence it 
was taken by the vast forests which flourished 
untold ages ago. There is thus maintained a con- 
stant circulation of carbon, from its gaseous form 
(carbon dioxide) to the more or less solid state 
in animals and plants; here it is presented in an 
organic form, sooner or later to be destroyed, 
once more setting the carbon free to rejoin the 
air as carbon dioxide. 

All green leaves remove carbon dioxide from 
the air during the day. Although it is impossible 
to see this actually taking place, it is not difficult 
to observe two other phenomena which almost 
always go on at the same time. As carbon 
dioxide enters the leaf oxygen gas leaves it and 
solid starch is formed within its cells, and by 
means of a little manipulation it is quite easy 
to observe ie appearance of the one and the 
escape of the other. The separation of carbon 
dioxide into its elements, carbon and oxygen, and 
the formation of an organic substance are spoken 
of as “assimilation.” Of the steps in this pro- 
cess very little is known, but we do know that 
starch appears in the leaf very soon after it com- 
mences to assimilate. As it is quite easy to find 
out whether starch is present, we have a means of 
studying the conditions under which a green leat 
will assimilate. The result of observation is 
that leaves do not assimilate in the dark, but that 
in nature assimilation goes on only during the day- 
time. A leaf contains more starch at sunset than 
at any other time of the day; in the night the 
starch which was formed during the day is re- 
moved, and in the early morning a leaf contains 
very little or none at all. 

Assimilation only goes on in the green parts 
ofa plant. The leaves of many ornamental plants 
are variegated, that is, dashed with white or some 
other color. If such a leaf—for instance, varie- 
gated ivy—is pulled at the end of a summer’s day, 
and tested for starch, all the starch will be found 
in the green parts. It is therefore only the green 
parts of the leaf which are able to assimilate car- 
bon dioxide; in other words, the power of as- 
similation resides in the chlorophyll, which pos- 
sesses this power only when the leaf containing 
it is in the light. 

The air containing the carbon dioxide finds its 
way into the leaf by means of numerous very mi- 
nute pores between the cells which lead into the 
interior of the leaf. These openings, which are 
usually on the lower, but occasionally on the upper 
side, are called “stomata.” They are fouhd in 
great numbers. The peony leaf has none on its 
upper side, while on the lower there have been 
counted 13,790 per square inch; in the leaf of the 
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cherry laurel there are none on the upper side, but 
g0,000 per square inch on the lower. These stomata 
open into passages which wind about among the 
cells of the leaf. The air which enters passes 
round and between these cells, giving up to them 
carbon dioxide and receiving from them oxygen 
and the vapor of the water which passes out 
through the stomata. Inside the cells are pro- 
toplasm and cell sap, and in the semi-liquid pro- 
toplasm are embedded numerous green oval bodies 
called “chloroplasts.” These are distinct masses 
of protoplasm which contain chlorophyll, and to 
them is due the green color of the leaf. It is 
within the chloroplasts that the process of as- 
similation goes on; if they are observed under 
the microscope while the leaf is assimilating, 
minute granules of starch may be seen to appear 
in them. It is upon the work performed by them 
that the whole organic world—plants and animals 
—depends for its supply of carbon; for animals as 
well as those plants and parts of plants which 
contain no chlorophyll can only obtain their car- 
bon from organic substances. 


When we realize, as we cannot fail to realize from 
the perusal of such passages as those already given, 
that plant life is a complicated energy working in 
mysterious organs, the vegetable kingdom puts on 
for us a wonderful aspect. As we stand before some 
gem of the garden, some wildling of the fields or 
some monarch of the forest, we feel that they are 
not merely things of beauty but also of mystery 
and awe. To observe and investigate their modes 
of living, their methods of reproduction and _ their 
adaptation to their purposes and surroundings is as 
important a matter as that of any science which has 
opened its gates to man. To embark on such an 
ocean of inquiry, ready at hand wherever we may 
be, adds a new pleasure to life. But it does more. 
It adds to our knowledge; and ‘“kgowledge is 
power.” The following extract well illustrates how 
such knowledge is turned to man’s advantage: 


How to Make Plants Grow.......6 ceeee seecceseee New York Journal 

It has been discovered that minute forms of life 
called micro-organisms, microbes or bacteria, play 
an important part in promoting vegetable life. 
These organisms attach themselves to the roots 
of a plant and extract certain necessary elements 
from the soil more effectively than the roots can 
do it themselves. The poorer the soil is the 
greater are the services of the microbes in helping 
the plants. This process is constantly assuming 
more importance in connection with agricultural 
science. Dr. D. H. Otis has just made an ex- 
tremely interesting discovery with regard to 
beans. He observed that microbes infested the 
roots of bean plants in Massachusetts and not in 
Kansas. He transferred some infested soil to 
Kansas and immediately raised the quality of 
beans there. 
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The theory is that every plant has its microbe 
to help it along. The rose tree has one kind and 
the pumpkin another. By examining the roots of 
such_plants as beans, peas, alfalfa, and clover, 
Dr. tis found scattered over them tubercles, or 
lumps, of various shapes and sizes. These tuber- 
cles are generally found on the plants known as 
leguminose, which contain the most important 
edible vegetables. They are the outgrowth of the 
plants themselves and are produced by the action 
of certain micro-organisms working within the 
tissues of the root. Formerly these tubercles 
were considered by the farmers abnormal append- 
ages, and injurious to the plants, but later ob- 
servations revealed the fact that where these 
tubercles were wanting the plants did not make 
the growth that was made by plants where the 
tubercles were present. Later examination has 
brought out the fact that these tubercles are the 
homes of minute microscopic bacteria. The bac- 
teria have the remarkable property of taking the 
free nitrogen of the atmosphere and transforming 
it into available compounds for plant food. The 
plant furnishes’ food and shelter for .ae bacteria, 
and the bacteria, in turn, furnish the plant with 
nitrogen. This mutual arrangement is called sym- 
biosis. This is what makes the leguminous plants 
so valuable as soil enrichers, and especially prized 
for green manuring. 

The Government experts recently inoculated the 
soil in Kansas with Massachusetts soil, which con- 
tained plant bacilli, and watched the effects on 
the field of soy beans. Two hills each of treated 
plants and of the untreated were dug up, to- 
gether with about a two-foot cube of the surround- 
ing soil. These were placed in large tubs of 
water, and after a thorough soaking the roots 
were carefully washed out and examined for 
tubercles. These were found in great number 
and size on the inoculated plants, but not a sin- 
gle tubercle could be found on the plants not 
treated. All the inoculated plants showed a great- 
er size at the lower portion of the stem. An 
average sample of six stalks of each kind was 
taken for the purpose of finding out the difference 
in the quantity of nitrogen and protein contained 
in them. The beans were dried and analyzed, and 
the analysis showed a difference of .04 per cent. 
of nitrogen and .27 per cent. of protein in favor 
of the plants with tubercles. Nitrogen and pro- 
tein are the most important nutritive substances 
in the vegetables. The more nitrogenous plants 
have better fertilizing properties and their su- 
periority appears in subsequent crops. 


There seems to be a feeling that if we look at the 
plants with a scientific eye we shall be in danger of 
losing that simple pleasure which is experienced by 
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many a lover of flowers who is not a botanist. Let 
us hear what can be said on this important point. 


In Nature's Wild Garden, ........cceceee0: London Saturday Review 


Can people dip at all deeply into the real science 
of botany, come to know much about self and 
cross fertilization and such matters, and yet en- 
joy flowers because of their beauty, because ot 
the delight of tinding them in lovely spots on 
lovely summer days, because perhaps of the quaint 
stories told about them by kindly if mistaken peo- 
ple of old-time, and last, but very, very far from 
least, because of their dear associations? This is 
a question which one often asks one’s self, and 
in connection with other wild objects besides 
flowers. Must the scientific sense blunt the 
zsthetic one, will the botanist endure anything 
about the flowers which is not fact capable of 
scientific demonstration? Often without doubt, 
and even though the botanists may themselves 
demur, this will be the case. Pistils and stamens, 
nectaries and receptacles—these things will not 
always go well with artless talk about sweet 
blooms and bright berries, or even with the sim- 
ple, very English names given by the unlearned 
to flowers. But on the other hand there are many 
lovers of nature and field naturalists whose affec- 
tion for the flowers and plants is so great and 
fixed that from time to time they may safely 
visit this new wondrous world to presently emerge 
from it as much in love as ever with the old; they 
will still care for the flower because of its beauty, 
because it grows in the best places at the best time 
of year, because it vividly recalls to them the 
glad, sorrowful days of childhood or the tender 
passages of true love. Flowers indeed, apart alto- 
gether from the science of botany, are inextricably 
woven about human life. When will the artist 
be tired of painting the children in the meadows 
with their laps full of cowslip or celandine, the 
ardent lover, still gloriously uncertain of his fate, 
offering his lady a rose or bunch of forget-me- 
nots? Even in death we are not divided from 
them, as the graves of rich and poor alike show. 
“Rose-leaves for the maiden dead,” said Shelley. 

Let the botanist classify and name for his own 
purposes in his own way, but let him be careful 
not to do anything to bring into contempt the 
love of flowers apart altogether from science, lest 
we rightly call him dry-as-dust and blind to 
beauty. Finally let him help to keep up the old 
names as well as the new. We must always have 
our sweet william, kingcup, sweet cicely, loose- 
strife, heartsease, codlins and cream, and fever- 
few, hames with stories and meanings whose loss 
would be a loss to the language; their very men- 
tion turns our thoughts to the gardens and the 
pasture lands of summer gone but coming again. 
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The Modern Dairy’ 


By Henry E. ALvorp 
TT 


No branch of agriculture in the United States 
has made greater progress than dairying during 
the nineteenth century. The establishment of 
cheese and butter factories and two inventions, 
the importance of which cannot be overestimated, 
have revolutionized the industry. 

The first invention is the application of centri- 


fugal force to the separation of cream from milk. . 


This is based upon the fact that the specific grav- 
ity of milk serum, or skim milk, is greater than 
that of the fatty portion, or cream. The dairy 
centrifuge, or cream separator, enables the cream- 
ing or “skimming” to be done immediately after 
milking, preferably while the mjlk has its natural 
warmth. The cream can be churned at once, 
while sweet, but the better and usual practice is 
to cool thoroughly and then slowly cure, or 
“ripen,” it for churning. The cream can be held 
at a comparatively high temperature, avoiding 
the necessity of much ice or cold water. The 
skim milk is available for use while still warm, 
quite sweet, and in its best condition for feeding 
to young animals. This mechanical method is 
more efficient than the old gravity system, secur- 
ing more perfect separation and preventing loss 
of fat in the skim milk. 

The centrifuge is still a marvel to those who 
see it working for the first time. The whole 
milk, naturally warm or warmed artificially, flows 
into a strong steel bow] held in an iron frame; the 
bowl revolves at rates varying from 1,500 to 
25,000 times per minute, and from two projecting 
tubes the cream and skim milk separately flow 
in continuous streams. The machines can be 
regulated to produce cream of any desired quality 
or thickness. These separators of different sizes 
are capable of thus skimming or separating (more 
properly, creaming) from 15 to 500 gallons of 
milk per hour. A machine of standard factory 
size has a speed of 6,000 to 7,000 revolutions a 
minute and a capacity for creaming 250 gallons 
of milk an hour. 

The second great dairy invention of the period 
is the popular fat test for milk, being a quick 
and easy substitute for chemical analysis. This 
is one of the public benefactions of the agricul- 
tural experiment stations. In several States these 
stations have done much creditable work in dairy 
investigation, and from them have come several 
clever methods for testing the fat contents of 
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milk. The one which has been generally approved 
and adopted in this and other lands is named for 
its originator, Dr. S. M. Babcock, chemist and 
dairy investigator, first of the New York experi- 
ment station at Geneva and since of the Wiscon- 
sin experiment station. This test combines the 
principle of centrifugal force with simple chem1- 
cal action. The machine on the Babcock plan 
has been made in a great variety of patterns, sim- 
ple and inexpensive for home use and more elab- 
orate and substantial for factories. By these ma- 
chines from two to forty samples may be tested 
at once in a few moments, and by the use of 
bottles specially provided the percentage of fat 
may be determined in samples of milk, cream, 
skim milk, or buttermilk. Of course, the glass- 
ware appurtenances of these testers must, be 
mathematically accurate. Besides the machine 
and its‘ fittings, the only supplies needed are 
sulphuric acid of standard strength and warm 
water. Any person of intelligence can soon learn 
to make ordinary tests with this appliance. 

This fat test of milk has wide application, and 
it may fairly be questioned whether it is second to 
the cream separator in advancing the economics 
of dairying. The percentage of fat being accepted 
as the measure of value for milk for nearly all 
purposes, the Babcock test may be the basis for 
municipal milk inspection, for fixing the price of 
milk delivered to city dealers, to cheese factories, 
creameries, and condenseries, and for commercial 
settlements between patrons in codperative dairy- 
ing of any kind. By this test also the dairy farmer 
may prove the quality of milk from his different 
cows and (with quantity of milk yield recorded) 
may fix their respective value as dairy animals. 
Cows are now frequently bought and sold upon 
the basis of the milk scale and the Babcock test. 
With perfect apparatus in competent hands the 
accuracy of the test is beyond question. 

The early organizers of the dairy industry in- 
stituted a system of associated dairying. The 
cow owners and producers of milk within a given 
radius coéperate in building (or renting and re- 
fitting), equipping and managing a cheese and 
cream factory and disposing of its products. The 
farmers interested as joint owners, and all who 
contribute milk or cream, are called the patrons. 
The operations are managed by a committee or 
board of directors chosen by and from the patrons. 
If the business is large enough to warrant the 
expense, the immediate supervision of the con- 
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cern and all its interests is intrusted to a single 
manager, employed by the board. In a factory of 
this kind all expenses are deducted from the gross 
receipts from sales and the remainder is divided 
pro rata among the patrons upon the basis of the 
raw material contributed. Another plan is for 
the plant to be owned by a joint stock company, 
compgsed largely, if not wholly, of farmers, and 
milk wr cream is received from any satisfactory 
producer. In this case interest on the property 
or capital is usually allowed and included in the 
current expenses. The management is otherwise 
the same; the stockholders receive a fixed rate of 
interest on their investment and the dividends to 
patrons depend upon their deliveries of milk or 
cream and the fluctuations of the market for the 
factory products. The proprietary plan is also 
common, being managed much like any other fac- 
tory; the proprietor or company buys the milk or 
cream from the producers at prices mutually 
agreed upon from time to time and assumes all 
the expenses, risks and returns of the business. 
Another way is for the factory, whether owned 
and managed by a company of farmers ¢probably 
themselves patrons) or by outsiders, to bear all 
expenses, make and sell the butter and cheese at 
a fixed charge per pound, and divide the net pro- 
ceeds of sales as on the purely codperative plan. 
All these plans are varied and modified in practice. 
The associated dairying system has completely 
transferred cheese making from the farm to the 
factory. Farm-made cheeses are hard to find any- 
where; they are used only locally, and make no 
impression upon the markets. In the middle of 
the century about 100,000,000 pounds of cheese 
was made yearly in the United States, and all 
of it in farm dairies. At the close of the century 
the annual production of the country will be 
about 300,000,000 pounds, and 96 or 97 per cent. 
of this will be made in factories. Of these estab- 
lishments, there are nearly 3,000, but they vary 
greatly in capacity, and many are very small. 
New York and Wisconsin each has a thousand. 
But great as the growth of the associated sys- 
tem of butter making has been and fast as cream- 
eries have multiplied, especially in the newer and 
growing agricultural States, such as Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota and Washing- 
ton, there is still much more butter made on farms 
in the United States than in creameries. Cream- 
ery butter controls all the large markets, the dairy 
products making comparatively little impression 
on the trade; but home consumption and the sup- 
ply of small customers and local markets make an 
immense aggregate, being fully two-thirds of all. 
Estimating the annual butter product of the coun- 
try at I,400,000,000 pounds, not much over 400,- 
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000,000 of this is made in the 7,500 or 8,000 cream- 
eries now in operation. 

The average quality of butter in America has 
materially improved since the introduction of the 
creamery system and the use of modern appli- 
ances, and the average continues to improve. 
Nevertheless, a vast quantity of poor butter is 
made—enough to make a large and profitable 
business in collecting it at country stores at grease 
prices or a little better and rendering or renovat- 
ing it by patent processes. This renovated butter 
has been fraudulently sold to a considerable extent 
as the true creamery article, of which it is a fair 
imitation while fresh, and several States have 


recently made laws to identify the product and 


prevent buyers from being deceived. No butter is 
imported into this country, and the quantity ex- 
ported is as yet insignificant, although there is 
beginning to be a foreign demand for American 
butter. The home consumption must accordingly 
be at the yearly rate of 20 pounds to the person, 
or about 100 pounds annually to the family of 
average size. This shows Americans to be the 
greatest butter-eating people in the world. 

Within recent years there has been great de- 
velopment in the economical uses of the by-prod- 
ucts of dairying. Ten years ago there were enor- 
mous quantities of skim milk and buttermilk from 
the creameries and of whey from cheese factories, 
which were absolutely wasted. At farm dairies 
these by-products are generally used to advantage 
in feeding animals, but at the factories, especially 
at the seasons of greatest milk supply, this most 
desirable method of utilization is largely imprac- 
ticable. In many places new branches have lately 
been added to the industry, which make sugar 
of milk and some other commercial products from 
whey, and utilize skim milk in various ways. The 
albumen of the latter is extracted for use with 
food products and in the arts. The casein is desic- 
cated and prepared as a baking supply and sub- 
stitute for eggs, as the basis of an enamel paint, 
as a substitute for glue in paper sizing, and it is 
also solidified so as to make excellent buttons, 
combs, brush backs, electrical insulators, etc. 

The cows in the United States were not counted 
until 1840, but have been since enumerated for 
every decennial census. It has required from 23 
to 27 cows to every 100 of the population to keep 
the country supplied with milk, butter and cheese, 
and provide for the export of dairy products. The 
export trade has fluctuated much, but has never 
exceeded the produce of 500,000 cows. With the 
closing years of the century it is estimated that 
there is one milch cow in the United States for 
every four persons. This makes the total number 
of cows about 17,500,000. 
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The World’s Coal Supply’ 


Our modern industrial system is so closely de- 
pendent upon an adequate supply of mineral fuel 
that any disturbance of normal conditions in the 
coal trade reacts immediately upon the general 
state of industry. The past year, while showing 
a total output of probably not less than 775,000,000 
net tons of coal, the largest amount ever produced 
and an increase over the preceding year’s figures 
of 5 to 6 per cent., has witnessed, however, a con- 
siderable rise of price of this article nearly all 
over the world. This higher price of coal was 
painfully felt not only by the domestic consumers 
but also by the industrial world at large. In some 
cases the difficulty in obtaining adequate coal sup- 
plies proved so enormous that factories and work- 
shops had to close with large orders on hand. In 
this country the greater demand for coal, due, as 
in Europe, mainly to a general revival of indus- 
try, taxed to the utmost existing transport facil- 
ities, causing a general rise of freight rates. How- 
ever, in view of the enormous output of last year, 
which is estimated at no less than 258,539,650 tons 
net, an increase over the preceding year’s of about 
38,500,000 tons, or over 17 per cent., the United 
States was the only great industrial country in 
which the available coal supply proved adequate 
to meet the extraordinary demand for its indus- 
trial and domestic consumption. 

The figures showing the total output for last 
year are the largest on record in the history of 
coal production, not only of this but of any other 
country in the world. For the first time the Uni- 
ted States figures show a larger production than 
the British figures for the corresponding period. 
The significance of this fact can not be over- 
estimated. Coal is now more than ever “the 
material energy of a country, the universal aid, 
the factor in everything we do.” The relative 
abundance or scarcity of coal, therefore, is the 
truest index of a country’s position among its 
industrial rivals. According to recent informa- 
tion, steamers have been chartered to carry coal 
from America to St. Petersburg and Stockholm, 
as well as to Italian, French and German ports. 
While these exports may be due mainly to the 
present abnormal conditions of the British coal 
market, there is no doubt that in time this coun- 
try will be called upon to supply an ever larger 
part of the coal needed by foreign industrial coun- 
tries, which, until recently, have been drawing 
upon the British output. This is the more prob- 
able since cost of production and price of coal 
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show a falling tendency for this country, whereas 
the opposite holds true of European coal-produc- 
ing countries. 

One of the most characteristic features of mod- 
ern industrial development has been the rise of the 
coal industry. Modern society relies upon coal 
as the fuel and source of power, and the terms 
iron age, machine age, and age of steam may all 
be translated the age of coal. 

The rapidity with which the production of coal 
has increased may be appreciated when we con- 
sider the present volume of that production and 
reflect in how recent a time the production formed 
but a very small fraction of that quantity. In 
1896 the total coal production of the world was 
664,000,000 short tons or 604,000,000 metric tons. 
Until as late a period as 1878 the world’s produc- 
tion had never been half so great, being only 
292,000,000 metric tons in that year, and not until 
1868 had the world’s production been as much as 
a third as large as it is at present. By 1864 the 
world’s production was only 174,000,000 metric 
tons, or less than 29 per cent. of the production 
of 1896. 

The statistics of the world’s production for still 
earlier periods can not be determined with any 
pretence of accuracy ; but on the basis of the Brit- 
ish statistics from 1854, and of estimates for 
earlier periods, and from such statistics as are ob- 
tainable from France, Germany, Belgium ana 
Austria-Hungary, an approximation may be made 
to the actual production. In 1860 the world’s 
production of coal was about 142,000,000 long or 
144,000,000 metric tons, or less than one-fourth 
of the production of 1896, and considerably less 
than the production of either the United King- 
dom or the United States at present. Ten years 
earlier the world’s production amounted to only 
about 83,000,000 metric tons, about two-fifteenths 
of the present world’s production and considerably 
less than the present output of the single State of 
Pennsylvania. In 1840 the production was much 
smaller still, amounting to little over 45,000,000 
metric tons, or about one-thirteenth of the present 
output, while during the three-quarters of a cen- 
tury since 1820, when the output was but about 
17,000,000, the production has increased about 
3,500 per cent. 

While the figures for the world’s production 
prior to 1864 are necessarily defective, owing to 
the absence of accurate statistics for the English 
and American industry, they sufficiently indicate 
the immense development of the industry during 
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the present century. The significance of this de- 
velopment can not be overlooked. 

The production of coal is chiefly in the hands 
of three nations, the British, the Americans and 
the Germans. During the last thirty years, and 
even earlier, the combined coal output of these 
three countries, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Germany, has averaged year for year 
about five-sixths of the coal output of the world. 
Possessing but a tenth (about to per cent.) of the 
population of the world, they have produced about 
83 per cent. of the mineral fuel, while the remain- 
ing 90 per cent. of the world’s inhabitants have 
produced only about 17 per cent. of the coal; 
and even if the savage and semi-barbarous nations 
be disregarded, the immense preponderance of 
coal production in these countries must be con- 
ceded. To this group might be added Belgium, 
which produces and consumes more coal per 
capita than any other country except the United 
Kingdom, but for the fact of its small population, 
placing it in the second rank. 

While the continued output of these three coun- 
tries has kept pace with the production of the rest 
of the world, their relative position has been mate- 
rially altered. In 1868 the United Kingdom pro- 
duced over three times as much as either the Uni- 


ted States or Germany, the output of these coun- 
tries being approximately 52, 14% and 16% per 


cent. of the world’s production, respectively. In 
1870 the proportion was about the same, although 
the United States had gained upon Germany as a 
coal producer. By 1875 the output of the United 
Kingdom was still considerably greater than the 
combined production of the United States and 
Germany, the output of these three countries 
forming 45, 20 and 18 per cent. of the world’s 
production, respectively. The next half-decennial 
period witnessed a remarkable increase in the 
American production and a corresponding rela- 
tive decrease in that of Great Britain, the propor- 
tion of these countries being 36, 28 and 17 per 
cent., respectively. This increase was maintained 
during the present decade, and in 1896 the output 
of Great Britain and Ireland was only 34 per cent., 
that of the United States already 30 per cent., and 
that of Germany 19.2 per cent. of the coal produc- 
tion of the world. 

These statistics clearly show that the United 
Kingdom is rapidly losing its former pre-emi- 
nence as a coal-producing power, and that while 
its production is increasing rapidly, its absolute 
increase is less than that of the United States, 
and its relative or proportional increase consid- 
erably less than that of either the United States 
or Germany. In 1868 the production of these 
three countries, the United Kingdom, the United 
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States and Germany, in the order named, was 
115,500,000, 31,600,000 and 36,200,000 net tons; 
in 1897 their output was 226,400,000, 200,200,000 
and 132,700,000 of net tons, respectively. The 
absolute increase in the British production was 
110,900,000, as compared with 96,500,000 for Ger- 
many and 168,600,000 net tons for the United 
States. The proportional increase during these 
three decades (1868-1897) was 96.4 per cent. for 
the United Kingdom, as compared with 226.1 per 
cent. for Germany and 532.3 per cent. for the 
United States. The average annual rate of in- 
crease was 2.33 per cent. for the United Kingdom, 
4.60 per cent. for Germany and 6.64 per cent. for 
the United States. 

The countries in the second order of coal pro- 
duction are Austria-Hungary, France and Bel- 
gium. These countries produced in 1896, 84,- 
200,000 metric tons of coal, or 14 per cent. of the 
total. The combined output of these countries 
is thus considerably less than that of Germany, 
and less than half of that of either the United 
Kingdom or the United States. The coal produc- 
tion of these three countries has increased at a 
rapid and fairly constant rate, but the increase 
for Austria-Hungary has been more rapid and 
recent than that for the other countries. In 1830 
Belgium produced 1,900,000, and Austria-Hun- 
gary but 200,000 metric tons; in 1840 Belgium 
produced 3,900,000, France 3,000,000 and Austria- 
Hungary but 500,000 metric tons; by 1859 the 
output for these countries was 5,800,000, 4,500,000 
and 1,100,000, respectively; by 1860, 9,600,000, 
8,300,000 and 3,500,005; 1870, 13,700,000, 13,300,- 
000 and 8,400,000. During the next decade the 
production of France begins to exceed that of 
Belgium, passing it in 1873 and remaining larger 
ever since, and the output of Austria-Hungary 
gains upon that of Belgium. By 1880 France pro- 
duced 19,400,000; Belgium, 16,900,000; and Aus- 
tria~-Hungary, 14,800,000 metric tons. From this 
time on the increase in the production of Austro- 
Hungarian coal was very rapid, in 1885 the output 
exceeding that of either France or Belgium. Since 
1885 the output of Austria-Hungary has annually 
exceeded that of France as the latter country has 
exceeded that of Belgium. In 1890 the produc- 
tion of these countries in the order named was 
27,500,000, 26,100,000 and 20,400,000; in 1896, 
33,700,000 29,300,000 and 21,200,000 metric tons. 

The rapidity of the development of Austro- 
Hungarian mines may be seen from the follow- 
ing statistics: From 1866 to 1896 the coal output 
of Belgium increased 66.06 per cent., that of 
France 144.30 per cent., and that of Austria- 
Hungary 588.16 per cent., the annual average 
rate of increase being 1.70, 3.02 and 6.64 per cent. 
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Facts and Figures: The Little Encyclopedia’ 


——tThere are 20,000 different kinds of butter- 
flies. 

—On an average a cow yields 350 gallons of 
milk a year. 

—One-third of the recruits of the British 
Army enlist in London and Dublin. 

——Danish lighthouses are supplied with oil to 
pump on the waves in case of a storm. 

—tThe children of the blackest Africans are 
born white, in a year they became brown, and 
their skin gradually blackens until the age of 
thirty when it is ebony-colored. 

Roumania would appear to be the most 
illiterate country in Europe. The last census 
shows that, in a population of about 6,000,000, 
nearly 4,000,000 can neither read nor write. 

There are 1,200,000 miles of copper wire 
used in the telephone service in the United States. 
The wire would girdle the earth at the equator 
forty-eight times, or reach from the earth to the 
moon five times. 

——tThe Chinese are the most lightly-taxed peo- 
ple in the world. All the land there belongs to 
the State, and a trifling sum per acre, never al- 
tered through long centuries, is paid as rent. This 
is the only tax in the country, and it amounts 
to a sum equal to about £1 per head yearly. 

——New’surgical instruments operated by elec- 
tric motors are coming into use. The most won- 
derful is an electric saw, which cuts through bone 
and tissue with lightning speed. This machine 
has already found an extensive use in larger hos- 
pitals, and has proved of value in severe opera- 
tions, where the shock attending the use of the 
slower-acting handsaw would have frequently 
proved fatal to the patient. 

Six arrests were made in Toledo within a 
single recent week for the offence of docking 
horses’ tails. The hearings elicited the fact that 
so cruel is the process that the owners of the 
horses are never allowed to witness it. Com- 
pulsory attendance upon such scenes of torture 
by all. advocates of docked tails might hasten the 
end of the barbarous custom. 

——Dr. William Elliot Griffis, in a recent arti- 
cle on Japan, speaks of the rapid growth of its 
already overcrowded population, and adds that the 
Japanese, who have heretofore been largely vege- 
tarians, are now beginning to eat a good deal of 
meat. A meat-eating population makes greater 
demands upon the land of a country than does a 
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nation of vegetarians. A piece of beefsteak repre- 
sents the growth of an animal during many 
months in which it has been eating grass and other 
crops from a wide range of territory; a dish of 
oatmeal is man’s direct use of a vegetable product. 

British Post Office Savings Banks now pay 
2% per cent. on deposits, and in the past have 
paid 3 per cent., but after 1903, as Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
announced lately, the rate of interest will vary 
from year to year, according to the earning power 
of money. This is done to prevent the Govern- 
ment from being called upon to make up de- 
ficiencies. 

Bavaria boasts that it has the longest 
lightning conductor in the world. It rises some 
yards above the top of the meteorological station 
on the Zugspitze, the highest point in the German 
Empire, and runs down the side of the mountain 
to the bottom of the Hollenthal, where there is 
running water all the year round. The length 
of the rod is five and a half kilometres, nearly 
three miles and a half. 

The potato does not appear to occupy the 
position which it held some years ago as the staple 
food of the rural population of Ireland. The 
comparative cheapness of foreign flour has done 
much to alter the state of things. “A bit of cake- 
bread and a drop of tay” will be the reply to an 
inquiry as to the present diet of the poorest 
peasantry in the country. Even the wholesome 
Indian meal is ousted from its position by the 
bread-and-tea diet. While the potato has de- 
creased in importance as a general article of diet, 
it is, however, still in extensive use over a large 
area of the country. 

The name of the river “Tugela,” which is 
pronounced by the Kaffirs “Chew-gela,” is de- 
rived from the native sources, “tugela” meaning 
“startling” in the Zulu language. The river is 
over two hundred miles long, and divides Natal, 
which is lozenge-shaped, into two unequal parts, 
the larger of which lies to the south of the Star- 
tling River. It rises on the eastern flank of Mont 
aux Sources, a peak in “the Berg,” 11,000 feet 
high, and descends in a thin streak down pre- 
cipitous cliffs—a sheer fall of 1,800 feet into the 
plains below. It is one of the most picturesque 
rivers in the world; cafions, dark gorges, rapids, 
and wild ravines mark its course from start to 
finish—lovely scenery which is proving such a 
source of trouble to British troops in the present 
campaign. 
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Newspaper Verse: Selections Grave and Gay 


Te 


The Clothesline Dance......cccsseveessoessessens Youth's Companion 


The merry wild breezes are swinging 
The tops of the cottonwood trees, 
And chimes of the bluebells are ringing 

In belfries built low for the bees. 
The long-fingered tendrils are reaching 
Far out from the wind-loosened vine, 
To join, with shy gestures beseeching, 
The dance of the clothes on the line. 


See the little blue sunbonnet nodding 
Across to the white muslin hood, 

And the petticoats, soberly plodding 
Along, as good petticoats should. 

See the light-footed, echoless prancing 
Of stockings that move here and there, 

As though unseen fairies were dancing 
Their mystical rounds in the air. 


Then the frolicsome wind, feigning quiet, 
. Creeps into the empty shirt sleeves, 
And fills them with tumult and riot 
Until not a wrinkle he leaves. 
He sets the wee pinafores flying 
Like butterflies poised in a line, 
And shakes, with the tenderest prying , 
The baby clothes, tiny and fine. 


Thus follows the wind his vagaries, 

And laughs with his hand on his side, 
Till roughened hands, Bridget’s or Mary’s, 
Take down the day’s washing all dried. 
He pulls the maid’s hair as she passes, 
And flings her checked apron up high, 
And then crouches down in the grasses 

To spring at the next passer-by. 


Song of the Little Villages*...... Rev. J. B. Dollard,.....Boston Pilot 


The pleasant little villages that grace the Irish 
glynns 

Down among the wheat-fields—up amid the whins, 

The little white-walled villages crowding close to- 


gether, 
Clinging to the Old Sod in spite of wind and 
weather: . 
Ballytarsney, Ballymore, Ballyboden, Boyle, 


Ballingarry, Ballymagorry by the banks of 
Foyle, 
Ballylaneen, Ballyporeen, Bansha, Ballysa- 


dare, 
Ballybrack, Ballinalack, Barna, Ballyclare. 


The cosy little villages that shelter from the mist, 

Where the great West Walls by the ocean spray 
are kissed; 

The happy little villages that cuddle in the sun 

When blackberries ripen and the harvest work is 


done: 

Corrymeela,. Croaghnakeela, Clogher, Ca- 
hirciveen, 

Cappaharoe, Carrigaloe, Cashel and Coo- 
sheen, 

Castlefinn and Carrigtohill, Crumlin, Clara, 
Clane, 

Carrigaholt, Carrigaline, Cloghjordan and 
Coolrain. 





*AJ] the names are genuine. 


The cuneny little villages where by the fire at 
night 

Old Shanachies with ghostly tale the boldest hearts 
affright; 


The crooning of the wind blast is the wailing Ban- 
shee’s cry, 
And when the silver hazels stir they say the fairies 
sigh: 
Kilfenora, Kilfinnane, Kinnity, Killylea, 
Kilmoganny, Kiltamagh, Kilronan and Kil- 
rea, 
Killashandra, Kilmacow, Killiney, Killashee, 
Killenaule, Killmyshall, Killorglin and Kil- 
leagh. 


Leave the little villages, o’er the black seas go, 
Learn the stranger’s welcome, learn the exile’s 


woe; 
Leave the little villages, but think not to forget 
Afar they'll rise before your eyes to rack your 


bosoms yet: 
Moneymore, Moneygall, Monivea and Moyne, 


Mullinahone, Mullinavatt, Mullagh and 
Mooncoin, 
Shanagolden, Shanballymore,  Stranorlar 


and Slane, 
Toberaheena, Toomyvara, Tempo and Sta- 
bane. 


On the Southern Llanos—north where 
light gleams, 

Many a yearning exile sees them in his dreams; 

Dying voices murmur (passed all pain and care), 


strange 


“Lo! the little villages! God has heard our 
prayer!” 
os "na Lissadil, Lisdargan, Lisnas- 
ea, 


Portglenone, Portarlington, Portumna, Port- 


magee, 
Clonegam and Clonegowan, Cloondara and 
Clonae, 
God bless the little villages and guard them 
night and day! 


ee London Answers 


(A Few ReMarKs BY PAPA.) 
She has gone, with twenty trunks, down to the sea, 
She has gone and left the servant girl and me— 
Gone and taken Sue and May 
Eighty-nine long miles away, 
Where the salty breeze is blowing fresh and free. 


She is happy where the bounding billows play, 
Flinging money I have had to earn away. 

She is choosing others’ sons 

For my darling little ones— 
Ah, the younger of them’s twenty-six to-day! 


She has gone, with twenty trunks, down to the sea, 
To try and find two sons-in-law for me; 

And while I labor here 

I am pestered with a fear 
From which I vainly struggle to be free. 


She is far away beside the ocean blue, 

With the darlings that we live for—May and Sue. 
Oh, when they leave the shore, 
Shall I have to toil for four 

Instead of merely working on for two? 











The Campaign Button.,.... oe ne Chicago Times-Herald 


We have heard the thrilling story 
Of the man behind the gun; 
We’ve applauded him and marvelled 
At the wonders he has done; 
But the fearless hero’s glory 
Is forgotten—put away— 
And the man behind the button 
Is in evidence to-day. 





Let us candidly acknowledge 
The enormous debt we owe 
To that patient, plodding toiler, 
The good man behind the hoe; 
Let us give due praise and credit 
To the man behind the plough, 
But the man behind the button 
Comes to save the nation now. 


Oh, the hero’s help is needed 
When the clouds of war descend, 
And upon the sturdy toiler 
Weighty matters still depend; 
But how long, O friend and brother, 
Could our institutions stand 
If the man behind the button 
Were not rampant in the land? 


The Church and Chinaman: A Fable.......... Paul West... Life 


’Twas a saffron-hued Chinee 

Hit his pipe and sipped his tea. 
Eke it was a Missionary, 

Suave and sanctimonious, very; 
Chanced to meet one pleasant day, 
Out in China, far away. 

“John,” the Christian thus began, 
“You're a most benighted man, 
And if you can spare a few 

Minutes I would p!ead with you.” 


For an hour, or maybe two, 

Spoke that Missionary. Do 

You desire I should repeat 

All the details of the sweet, 
Kindly, solemn discourse he 
Showered upon that mild Chinee? 
No; suffice it that he spread 
Christian talk upon the head 

Of the Heathen, till he had 

Proved to him his life was bad, 
That his Joss was good for naught, 
That from all which he’d been taught 
He should (from that instant) turn, 
Banish, loathe, forget, unlearn. 

Oh, this adept at the trick 

Laid it on, and laid it thick! 


He convinced the Chink, in short, 
That the only proper sort 

Of religion on which to count 
Issued from a single fount, 
Flowing—not in bad Pekin, 

No; the fount located in 

His fair country, far — 
That is, Boston, U. S. A 


Then that erstwhile Heathen boy 
Smiled a smile of goodly joy. 
“Oh,” said he, and wiped his eye, 
“Melican man, he make me cly. 
Me, poor heathen Chinee man. 
You no leally mean I can 
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Go to Heaven, blight and blue, 
When I die, aiong of you? 

Play the hahp in heaveniy ban’, 
Allee same like Melican min? 


Wear your halo, blight and pure “i 
“Sure,” said the Missionary, “sure! 
John, you are one of us! Henceforth! 
Christian is Christian; south or north, 
East or west, whenceever he came, 


Christian’s a Christian, fact and name. 


And if Heaven will take in me, 

John, you'll be welcome, also. See?” 

Once again the Heathen child 
Lifted up his face and smiied. 
“Now,” said he, “I guess I go 
Out by China, for | know 

I be welcomed in that gland, 
Lubly place you call your land! 
I be Chlistian, so I can, 

Allee same like Meiican man, 
Go to that United State, 

And enjoy its mercies gleat. 

I be Chlistian, and I’m boun’ 
Stlaightaway for Boston town!” 


Then that white man’s face to view 
Would have been a treat to you! 
“Cease!” cried he. “‘Benighted child, 
Let your fancies not run wild. 

Dost imagine that you may 

To my country journey? Say, 

John, you'd find a stack of gates 

Up in the United States 

If you tried to pass the shore. 

No, my yellow friend, give o’er 

Your ideas. From dreams pray swerve. 
Slant-eyed youth, you've got a nerve!” 


Honestly, you should have seen 
What a change o’erspread the mien 
Of that vexed and puzzled Chink. 
“Ha!” he faltered, “let me think. 
Chinee man all ght can go 

To your Heaven. You tell me so. 
Why not good al! samee, then, 
For the land of Melican men? 
Mission feller, tell me that!” 

Mute that Missionary sat. 

Mute, and turned away his eye, 
Thinking of a good reply; 

Rut the best that came to hand 
Was, “Oh, you can’t understand!” 


Calmly rose the Heathen kid, 

Up he roNed his sleeve and did 
What was very wrong, no doubt— 
Threw that Missionary out, 

Like a stone or stick of wood— 
Threw him hard, and far, and good! 
Saving, with an accent bland, 

“Oh, no; me no understand! ’ 


Poor, misguided Heathen one! 

You must pay for what you’ve done. 
Righteous men are at your door, 
You must answer with your gore 

For your deed of dreadful force. 

You can’t reason why, of course, 

You must yield to their demand. 
Heathen, “You don’t understand!” 
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[The following reading is from the School and 
Society,* a series of talks by Prof. John Dewey 
of the University of Chicago, wiaely known as the 
initiator of the Chicago Dewey School. These 
talks are explanatory of that school, which is an 
attempt to find the education best fitted to bring 
the child into intelligent relation with his environ- 
ment. ] 

Our social life has undergone a thorough and 
radical change. If our education is to have any 
meaning for life, it must pass through an equally 
complete transformation. This transformation is 
not something to appear suddenly, to be executed 
in a day by conscious purpose. It is already in 
progress. Those modifications of our school sys- 
tem which often appear (even to those most 
actively concerned with them, to say nothing of 
their spectators) to be mere changes of detail, 
mere improvements within the school mechanism, 
are in reality signs and evidences of evolution. 
The introduction of active occupations, of nature 
study, of elementary science, of art, of history; 
the relegation of the merely symbolic and formal 
to a secondary position; the change in the moral 
school atmosphere, in the relation of pupils and 
teachers—of discipline; the introduction of more 
active, expressive and self-directing factors—all 
these are not mere accidents, they are necessities 
of the larger social evolution. It remains but to 
organize all these factors, to appreciate them in 
their fullness of meaning, and to put the ideas 
and ideals involved in complete, uncompromising 
possession of our school system. To do this 
means to make each one of our schools an em- 
bryonic community life, active with types of oc- 
cupations that reflect the life of the larger society, 
and permeated throughout with the spirit of art, 
history and science. When the school introduces 
and trains each child of society into membership 
within such a little community, saturating him with 
the spirit of service, and providing him with the 
instruments of effective self-direction, we shall 
have the deepest and best guarantee of a larger 
society which is worthy, lovely and harmonious. 

Passivity of attitude, mechanical massing of 
children, uniformity of curriculum and method 
are the typical points of the old education. It 
may be summed up by stating that the centre 
of gravity is outside the child. It is in the teach- 
er, the text-book, anywhere and everywhere you 
please except in the immediate instincts and 
activities of the child himself. On that basis 
there is not much to be said about the life 
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The Ideal School 












of the child. A good eal might be said about 
the studying of the child, but the school is not 
the place where the child lives. Now the change 
which is coming into our education is the shifting 
of the centre of gravity. It is a change, a revolu- 
tion, not unlike that introduced by Copernicus 
when the astronomical centre shifted from the 
earth to the sun. In this case the child becomes 
the sun about which the appliances of education 
revolve; he is the centre about which they are 
organized. 

If we take an example from an ideal home, 
where the parent is intelligent enough to recog- 
nize what is best for the child, and is able to 
supply what is needed, we find the child learning 
through the social converse and constitution of 
the family. There are certain points of interest 
and value to him in the conversation carried on: 
statements are made, inquiries arise, topics are 
discussed, and the child continually learns. He 
states his experiences, his misconceptions are cor- 
rected. Again the child participates in the house- 
hold occupations, and thereby gets habits of in- 
dustry, order and regard for the rights and ideas 
of others, and the fundamental habit of subordi- 
nating his activities to the general interest of the 
household. Participation in these household tasks 
becomes an opportunity for gaining knowledge. 
The ideal home would naturally have a workshop 
where the child could work out his constructive 
instincts. It would have a miniature laboratory 
in which his inquiries could be directed. The 
life of the child would extend out of doors to 
the garden, surrounding fields, and forests. He 
would have his excursions, his walks and talks, 
in which the larger world out of doors would open 
to him. 

Now, if we organize and generalize this, we 
have the ideal school.. There is no mystery about 
it, no wonderful discovery of pedagogy, or educa- 
tional theory. It is simply a question of doing 
systematically and in a large, intelligent and com- 
petent way what for various reasons can be done 
in most households only in a comparatively 
meagre and haphazard manner. In the first place, 
the ideal home has to be enlarged. The child 
must be brought into contact with more grown 
people and with more children in order that there 
may be the freest and richest social life. More- 
over, the occupations and relationships of the 
home environment are not specially selected for 
the growth of the child; the main object is some- 
thing else, and what the child can get out of them 
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is incidental. Hence the need of a school. In 
this school the life of the child becomes the all- 
controlling aim. All the media necessary to 
further the growth of the child centre there. 
Learning ?—certainly, but living primarily, and 
learning through and in relation to this living. 

The statement so frequently made that educa- 
tion means “drawing out” is excellent, if we mean 
simply to contrast it with the process of pouring 
in. But, after all, it is difficult to connect the 
idea of drawing out with the ordinary doings 
of the child of three, four, seven or eight years 
of age. He is already running over with activities 
of all kinds. He is not a purely latent being whom 
the adult has to approach with great caution and 
skill in order gradually to draw out some hidden 
germ of activity. The child is already intensely 
active, and the question of education is the ques- 
tion of taking hold of his activities, of giving them 
direction. Through direction, through organized 
use, they tenc toward valuable results, instead of 
scattering or being left to merely impulsive ex- 
pression. If we keep this before us, the difficulty 
I find uppermost in the minds of many people 
regarding what is termed the new education is not 
so much solved as dissolved; it disappears. 

A question often asked is: If you begin with 
the child’s ideas, impulses and interests, all so 
crude, so random and scattering, so little refined 
or spiritualized, how is he going to get the neces- 
sary discipline, culture and information? If there 
were no way open to us except to excite and in- 
dulge these impulses of the child, the question 
might well be asked. We should either have to 
ignore and repress the activities, or else to humor 
them. But if wé have organization of equipment 
and of materials, there is another path open to us. 
We can direct the child’s activities, giving them 
exercise along certain lines, and can thus lead up 
to the goal which logically stands at the end of 
the paths followed. 

There is nothing which strikes more oddly upon 
the average intelligent visitor than to see boys 
as well as girls of ten, twelve and thirteen years 
of age engaged in sewing and weaving. If we 
look at this from the standpoint of preparation 
of the boys for sewing on buttons and making 
patches, we get a narrow and utilitarian concep- 
tion—a basis that hardly justifies giving prom- 
inence to this sort of work in the school. But if 
we look at it from another side, we find that this 
work gives the point of departure from which the 
child can trace and follow the progress of man- 
kind in history, getting an insight also into the 
materials used and the mechanical principles in- 
volved. In connection with these occupations, the 
historic development of man is recapitulated. For 
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example, the children are first given the raw 
material—the flax, the cotton plant, the wool as it 
comes from the back 6f the sheep (if we could 
take them to the place where the sheep are 
sheared, so much the better). Then a study is 
made of these materials from the standpoint of 
their adaptation to the uses to which they may 
be put. For instance, a comparison ofthe cotton 
fibre with wool fibre is made. I did not know 
until the children told me, that the reason for the 
late development of the cotton industry as com- 
pared with the woolen is, that the cotton fibre 
is so very difficult to free by hand from the seeds. 
The children in one group worked thirty minutes 
freeing cotton fibres from the boll and seeds, and 
succeeded in getting out less than one ounce. They 
could easily believe that one person could only gin 
one pound a day by hand, and could understand 
why their ancestors wore woolen instead of cot- 
ton clothing. Among other things discovered as 
affecting their relative utilities was the shortness 
of the cotton fibre as compared with that of wool, 
the former being one-tenth of an inch in length, 
while that of the latter is an inch in length; also 
that the fibres of cotton are smooth and do not 
cling together, while the wool has a certain rough- 
ness which makes the fibres stick, thus assisting 
the spinning. The children worked this out for 
themselves with the actual material, aided by 
questions and suggestions from the teacher. 
They then followed the processes necessary for 
working the fibres up into cloth. They re-in- 
vented the first frame for carding the wool—a 
couple of boards with sharp pins in them for 
scratching it out. They re-devised the simplest 
process for spinning the wool—a pierced stone or 
some other weight through which the wool is 
passed, and which, as it is twirled, draws out the 
fibre; next the top, which was spun on the floor, 
while the children kept the wool in their hands 
until it was gradually drawn out and wound upon 
it. Then the children are introduced to the in- 
vention next in historic order, working it out 
experimentally, thus seeing its necessity, and 
tracing its effects, not only upon that particular 
industry, but upon modes of social life—in this 
way passing in review the entire process up to 
the present complete loom, and all that goes with 
the application of science in the use of our pres- 
ent available powers. I need not speak of the 
science involved in this—the study of the fibres, 
of geographical features, the conditions under 
which raw materials are grown, the great centres 
of manufacture and distribution, the physics in- 
volved in the machinery of production; nor, again, 
of the historical side—the influence which these 
inventions have had upon humanity. You can 
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concentrate the history of all mankind into the 
evolution of the flax, cotton and wool fibres into 
clothing. I do not mean that this is the only, or 
the best, centre. But it is true that certain very 
real and important avenues to the consideration 
of the history of the race are thus opened—that 
the mind is introduced to much more fundamental 
and controlling influences than usually appear in 
the records that pass for history. 

Now, what is true of this one instance of fibres 
used in fabrics (and, of course, I have only spoken 
of one or two elementary phases of that) is true 
in its measure of every material used in every 
occupation, and of the processes employed. The 
occupation supplies the child with a genuine mo- 
tive; it gives him experience at first hand; it 
brings him into contact with realities. It does all 
this, but in addition it is liberalized throughout 
by translation into its historic values and scien- 
tific equivalencies. With the growth of the child’s 
mind in power and knowledge it ceases to be a 
pleasant occupation merely, and becomes more 
and more a medium, and is thereby transformed. 

This, in turn, has its bearing upon the teaching 
of science. Under present conditions, all activity 
to be successful, has to be directed somewhere 
and somehow by the scientific expert—it is a case 
of applied science. This connection should de- 
termine its place in education. It is not only that 
the occupations, the so-called manual or indus- 
trial work in the school, give the opportunity for 
the introduction of science which illuminates 
them, which makes them material, freighted with 
meaning, instead of being mere devices of hand 
and eye; but that the scientific insight thus gained 
becomes an indispensable instrument of free and 
active participation in modern social life. Plato 
somewhere speaks of the slave as one who in his 
actions does not express his own ideas, but those 
of some other man. It is our social problem now, 
even more urgent than at the time of Plato, that 
methcd, purpose, understanding, shall be found 
in the one who does the work, that his activity 
shall have meaning to him. 

When occupations in the school are conceived 
in this broad and generous way, I can only stand 
lost in wonder at the objections so often heard, 
that such occupations are out of place in the 
school because they are materialistic, utilitarian, 
or even menial in their tendency. It sometimes 
seems to me that those who make these objections 
must live in quite another world. The world in 
which most of us live is a world in which every 
one has a calling and occupation—something to 
do. Some are managers and others are sub- 
ordinates. But the great thing for one as for 
the other is that each shall have had the education 
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which enables him to see within his daily work 
all there is in it of large and human significance. 
How many of the employed are to-day mere ap- 
pendages to the machines which they operate! 
This may be due in part to the machine itself, 
or to the régime which lays so much stress upon 
the products of the machine; but it is certainly 
due to the fact that the worker has had no op- 
portunity to develop his imagination and his sym- 
pathetic insight as to the social and scientific 
values found in his work. At present, the im- 
pulses which lie at the basis of the industrial sys- 
tem are either practically neglected or positively 
distorted during the school period. Until the 
instincts of construction and production are sys- 
tematically laid hold of in the years of child- 
hood and youth, until they are trained in social 
directions, enriched by historical interpretation, 
controlled and illuminated by scientific methods, 
we certainly are in no position even to locate the 
source of our economic evils, much less to deal 
with them effectively. 

The real child lives in the world of values, of 
imagination and ideas which find only imperfect 
outward embodiment. We hear much nowadays 
about the cultivation of the child’s “imagination.” 
Then we undo much of our own talk and work by 
a belief that the imagination is some special part 
of the child, that finds its satisfaction in some 
one particular direction—generally speaking, that 
of the unreal and make-believe, of all the myth 
and made-up story. The imagination is the me- 
dium in which the child lives. To him there is 
everywhere and in everything that occupies his 
mind and activity at all, a surplusage of value and 
significance. The question of the relation of the 
school to the child’s life is at the bottom simply 
this: shall we ignore this native setting and ten- 
dency, dealing not with the living child at all, but 
with the dead image we have erected, or shall we 
give it play and satisfaction? If we once believe 
in life and in the life of the child, then will all 
the occupations and uses spoken of, then will all 
history and science, become instruments of appeal 
and materials of culture to his imagination, and 
through that to the richness and the orderliness 
of his life. Unless culture be a superficial polish, 
a veneering of mahogany over common wood, it 
surely is this—the growth of the imagination in 
flexibility, in scope and in sympathy, till the life 
which the individual lives is informed with the 
life of nature and of society. When nature and 
society can live in the schoolroom, when the 
forms and tools of learning are subordinated to 
the substance of experience, then will there be 
an opportunity for this identification, and culture 
shall be the democratic password. 
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A Plea for American Needlecraft® 


By ApbA STERLING 
i.) a 


The action of Congress in refusing to support 
even negatively a philanthropist who desires to 
establish in the West a school for lace-making 
is only to be accounted for on the ground that the 
lawmakers of that body are unaware of the ex- 
pediency of the proposed effort; that they are un- 
informed as to the real need for a defined home 
industry for women in America. According to the 
last census, the entire number of lace-makers in 
the United States amounted to about twenty-one 
hundred, a number that includes embroiderers and 
machine lace-makers (of both sexes), but which 
represents no single handworker who would be 
reckoned as accomplished if placed among the 
lace-makers of Europe. 

At present we are making annual recorded pur- 
chases of dress trimmings—chiefly lace—in for- 
eign markets to the value of twenty-five million 
dollars, spent principally in Switzerland, Austria, 
the United Kingdom, France and Germany. A 
large portion of this lace is machine made, but 
the hard product is receiving more attention than 
in the past century. In large part this is due to 
the energy of money women in Italy, Austria, and 
England, who have set out to foster an art that 
may be pursued in the precincts of a home, which 
institution, in turn, it protects. 

The instinct toward needlework may be said to 
be innate in the feminine nature. Little girls ex- 
hibit it with the possession of the first doll. Even 
women of savage tribes delight to manipulate 
crude threads and experiment with stitches. In 
the recent missionary exhibit held in New York 
City were specimens of lace made by the Ojibway 
women. They were of exquisite texture and 
worthy patterns, a happy exemplification of the 
aptitude of the sex for needlecraft. 

But ever since the banishment of the spinning 
wheel a false estimate of handwork as such has 
become more and more general even by those 
who must live by means of it. The children of the 
poor, detecting the general absence of esteem for 
handicrafts, learn early to resent the idea of train- 
ing for the trades. Especially is this the case with 
girls. John D. Philbrick, who in 1871 would have 
introduced ornamental needlework as a branch 
of industrial training in certain schools, found his 
idea denounced by two women reformers whom 
he consulted. These declared the needle “to be a 
symbol and badge of slavery and degradation, and 
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as such unworthy of a place in school education.” 
With this idea to-day as prevalent as it was three 
decades ago, it is not to be wondered at that native 
needlework is crude and coarse, and that our girls 
disdain to acquire a better knowledge of it. 

Up to the present our art schools chiefly direct 
their attention to the teaching of drawing, paint- 
ing, designing for woven or printed stuffs, wall 
coverings, book covers, etc. Such schools spawn 
half-castes in the laboring field, who are neither 
artists nor artisans, whose feeble output belittles 
art, yet who have learned to underrate good arti- 
sanship. Few of the products fostered in our art 
schools represent anything having permanent 
commercial or industrial value except to the 
fittest who occasionally survives. On the other 
hand, lace-making, though as yet neglected in this 
country, is the one industrial art product for 
which there is an unremitting demand. Lace 
among dress garnitures is as the diamond among 
precious stones. Nor has the demand varied ap- 
preciably in five hundred years. 

The fabrication of lace may be entered upon 
by children, as recreation, as an accomplishment 
for young women, or fondly be retained by the 
weak fingers of old age with equal success. It is 
distinctly feminine in character, devoid of drudg- 
ery; in short, a clean and gentle home occupation. 
Its intricacies appealealike to the cultivated and 
to the uneducated mind, constantly stimulating 
the fancy and awakening the delicate perceptions 
of those engaged in making it. It was a simple 
Venetian girl who evolved the matchless patterns 
that made her city forever famous, and caused 
kings and carnivals to exchange fortunes for the 
possession of the marvelous laces produced there. 

In whatsoever country lace manufacturing has 
flourished it has been by means of the studied ° 
support of the wealthy. France’s latter-day pros- 
perity is founded on a fabric of lace. Yet because 
of the extravagance of the dandies in the time ot 
Louis XIV., the country was in desperate financial 
straits. For a hundred years or more its treas- 
uries had poured gold into Italy for the laces 
that were a passion with every follower of the 
Medicis and their descendants. The stream was 
only dammed when Colbert established schools of 
lace-making at home, and king and court set the 
fashion of wearing only the home product. 

To pass quickly along to recent lace history— 
Comtessa Marcello, friend and attendant of Queen 
Adelaide, of Italy, with her support organized a 
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society of Venetian noblewomen, who pledged 
themselves to patronize the work of the schools 
which they proposed to found at Burano. The 
object was not merely to revive a lost and roman- 
tic art which at one period had made Italy famous, 
but also to provide an occupation for idle country- 
women who suffered for lack of employment. In 
Austria, at the same period (1870), serious strikes 
among the workingmen threatened disaster all 
over the empire. Poverty, discontent, and other 
evils pressed one another until family peace and 
national safety were jeopardized. At this junc- 
ture, Austrian women, led by the Empress in per- 
son, founded lace-making schools in several cities, 
and provided free instruction to representatives 
from many towns. These, in time, returned to 
their homes and instructed others. The court un- 
dertook to set its own fashions, and agreed to 
wear only Austrian-made lace. The Chamber 
of Commerce at Prague took action to support the 
enterprise. The effect was instantaneous. Indus- 


try tranquillized the country. To-day Austria is a 
large producer of hand-made lace, and the leaders 
of fashion make it a point of honor to wear only 
lace of home manufacture. 

Practically the same scenes were enacted in 
Sweden early in the seventies. 


The attention of 
Swedish women of the wealthier classes was di- 
rected to the needs of their countrywomen, and, 
headed by the crown princes, a society opened the 
way for lace-making schools and the sales of their 
products. England makes much of the lace manu- 
factured by her women. Queen Victoria has been 
interested in the re-establishment of the industry 
at Honiton, and has helped, by truly regal pur- 
chases, the lace-makers of Youghal, Limerick, 
Donegal, Carrick, and other Irish towns. During 
the recent passage of the Queen through Ire- 
land she received in person a number of these 
needlewomen and complimented them upon their 
handiwork. At present, Ireland is so actively en- 
gaged in producing lace that it is proposed to 
hold a great fair in New York in the near future 
with the definite purpose in view of diverting the 
attention of generous American purchasers to the 
fine productions of its principal towns. This en- 
terprise, headed by Lady Aberdeen, Lady Cado- 
gan, and others, is, by all means, laudable; but 
where are their counterparts among women of 
corresponding position in America? For the 
greater part they are busy in establishing col- 
leges, founding hospitals, debating in clubrooms; 
or, when irresistibly dominated by the feminine 
in them, competing abroau for the purchase of 
fine wearing apparel. 

Thus, in all of the foremost countries, except 
the United States, the manufacture of this luxury 


A PLEA FOR AMERICAN NEEDLECRAFT 


is encouraged as a source of social good, and the 
ambition of the needlewomen engaged in it is 
stimulated by the approbation and avowed patron- 
age of the rich. American women display sharp 
acumen in selecting the best examples of handi- 
work abroad, paying high prices to middlemen, 
and, added to this, the regular duties, or tariff; 
but the advisability, not to say necessity, of trans- 
planting this home industry to this side of the 
water and here protecting it seems not to have 
occurred to them. Nevertheless, no nation needs 
more to provide an interesting and quieting oc- 
cupation for its workingwomen than does this one. 
Not all native-born women may become school- 
teachers, artists, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
dressmakers, milliners, etc.; neither may the less 
well-equipped physically and mentally labor in 
mills, factories, or behind the counter. 

The situation especially is to be deplored for the 
women of the poorer classes who emigrate to 
America; who, from lack of some real and recog- 
nized occupation, take to peddling, organ-grind- 
ing, begging or worse. When, happily, the hus- 
band’s earnings are continuous, and sufficient to 
supply his family with bread, the wife still finds 
much unemployed time upon her hands in which 
to squat at her tenement-house door, and little 
by little to acquire habits of idleness that are 
distinctly hurtful to herself and to the young 
that are sure to be about her. It is not enough 
to provide such newcomers with hospitals, asy- 
lums, homes—nor to invite all to a common edu- 
cation through books. Particularization is neces- 
sary. A movement among wide-minded women is 
imperative that shall comprehend, protect, stim- 
ulate, and support with their patronage the skilled 
needlewomen in the home. 

The condition of Hebrew communities would 
be improved by substituting the clean craft of 
lace-making for the handling of cheap woolen 
and cotton goods in large quantities, a necessity 
in the manufacture of clothing, which calling is 
followed mostly by these workers. The success 
of the Jewish race as lace-makers is proverbial. 
Their exile from Spain in 1495 was the deathblow 
to the industry in that country. Scattered 
through the United States in every direction are 
colonies of Italians, known only to the public at 
large when heard of in the turmoil of strikes 
and resistance to the law. Their earnings are 
absurdly small. They are seen at their worst 
because of their strange surroundings and the 
makeshift occupations to which they, by circum- 
stances, are compelled. Instructed in the art of 
lace-making, numbers of the unemployed women 
of such families might find an avocation at once 
natural and friendly to them. 





Some Clerical Anecdotes* 
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What Is an Archdeacon‘—The question is 
often asked, What is an archdeacon? Most peo- 
ple are familiar with the answer of the English 
bishop who was requested by Parliament to de- 
fine the duties and work of an archdeacon, where- 
upon he sapiently replied that the principal work 
of an archdeacon was to perform archidiaconal 
functions. A friend of mine put it rather cleverly 
this way: “Considering a deacon as a minister 
or server, an archdeacon bears the same relation 
to a deacon as an archfiend does to a fiend—he is 
the same thing, only more so.” 


The “Boss” of the Bishop.—It was difficult for 
the people in the little towns to get the title 
straight, and I was usually advertised as the 
archbishop. On one occasion, when inquiry was 
made by some one as to what an archbishop was, 
this reply was given: “Why, an archbishop is a 
kind of a boss of the bishop.” 


Only Officially aged.—The official title of an 
archdeacon is the Venerable. People who did not 
know me would learn that much, and make care- 
ful preparation for the reception of an old decrepit 
man—warm beds, bright fires, easy-chairs, etc. 
When I appeared they would look upon me as a 
fraud because I was only venerable officially. I 
enjoyed the comforts just the same. Such a re- 
ception was better than being ushered into a 
stone cold “best room,” and left with the 
cheerful remark that no one had slept in the room 
since “grandmother died.” As I crept into bed 
I did not wonder the poor old lady had expired. I 
felt like it myself. 


“Lub an’ Brains.”—I was once greeted by a 
nice old colored sister at the close of one of my 
mission meetings, which had been held in this in- 
stance in a colored church. This turbaned, aged 
woman at the close of the services grasped me 
by the hand and said, “Gord bress yer fer yer lub, 
bruder, an’ oh, Gord bress yer fer yer brains !” 


“Doan Drap ’Em.”—Another old colored wo- 
man of my acquaintance, belonged to the Method- 
ist Church, though she was the sexton of our 
church. The Methodists were having a revival, 


*These anecdotes are from a light, amusing book, 
Recollections of a Missionary in the Great West, 
by the Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady. Chas. Scrib- 
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ner’s Sons. 


during which this old woman felt called upon to 
make a prayer. She commenced with the stern 
spirit of an ancient Puritan, and closed with the 
tenderness of an old Southern mammy: “Oh, 
Lawd, tek de sinnahs ob C —an shek ’em 
obah de fiahs ob hell—but please, Lawd, doan 
drap ’em.” 


What He Did Not Give—Speaking of col- 
lections, a man came up to me one day after 
service, and was pleased to address me in this 
manner: “Say parson, that there service and 
sermon was grand. I wouldn’t have missed ’em 
for five dollars!” When I suggested that he hand 
me the difference between the amount he had 
put in the collection and the figure he mentioned, 
for my missionary work, he stopped suddenly, 
looked at me with his mouth wide open, and then 
slowly pulled from his pocket four dollars and 
ninety cents, which he handed to me without a 
word! 


Seeing His Ante! A Raise and Call!—I used 
to have weddings from time to time, and on one 
occasion I had two in the same town on the same 
day, one in the morning, one in the afternoon. 
The first wedding fee I received was ten dollars, 
a very large remuneration for the place and the 
people. After the second wedding the best man 
called me into a private room and thus addressed 
me: “What’s the tax, parson?” “Anything you 
like, or nothing at all,” I answered. (I have fre- 
quently received nothing.) “Now,” said he, “we 
want to do this thing up in style, but I have had 
no experience in this business and do not know 
what is proper. Your name your figure.” I sug- 
gested that the legal charge was two dollars. 
“Pshaw !” he said, “this ain’t legal. We want to 
do something handsome.” “Go ahead and do it,” 
I said; whereupon he reflected a moment, and 
then asked me how much I had received for the 
wedding of the morning. “Ten dollars,” I replied. 
His face brightened at once Here was a solution 
to the difficulty. “I'll see his ante,” he remarked. 
“Raise him five dollars and call.” Whereupon he 
handed me fifteen dollars. 


It Never Came.—The first wedding I ever had 
was the marriage of a cable-car gripman and a 
little dressmaker. The man disconcerted me 
greatly by repeatedly urging me before and dur- 
ing the ceremony to hurry up, as he only had a 
lay-off for one trip. When I finished he said he 
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would see me next week—but that next week has 
never come around. 





Married in Kid Gloves.—I had a wedding one 
day at a frontier town. There was no church, 
and as we sat waiting for the bride and groom 
to come into the parlor, some of the men present 
began giving personal reminiscences of their own 
weddings, one man speaking thus: “When I was 
married, nothin’ would do my ol’ woman but that 
I must have a pair of white kids. She'd been 
raised right, back East, an’ she knowed they was 
the proper thing. Kids on them things, boys!” 
he said, bursting into deep laughter, and exhibit- 
ing a pair of red hands that would have consorted 
well with the physique of a Samson. “Just think 
of it! But I sent East for ’em, an’ got ’em, too. 
It took some time, an’ we had to put off the 
weddin’, for they had to be made a special size. 
An’ when the weddin’ night come, I worked for an 
hour gettin’ em on, busted ’em to pieces before 
I got through, an’ gosh! I sweat like a roped steer. 
But my wife she said, ragged or not ragged, it 
was the finest weddin’ in the Territory, ’cause 
nobody had never been married in kids there be- 
fore.” 





Stumbling Over the Hebrews.—There was a 
lay reader who conducted services in another mis- 
sion. He had been a stout old soldier in his day, 
and was a first-class man, but his knowledge of 
Hebrew was limited, and his pronunciation of un- 
familiar Bible names was a thing at which to mar- 
vel. When he opened the Bible on one occasion 
to read the lesson, he could not find the place, 
which was in one of the minor prophets—great 
stumbling-blocks to more experienced men, by the 
way—and after turning the pages nervously for 
some minutes in the face of a tiitering congrega- 
tion, he finally opened the book at random and 
began to read. As ill luck would have it, he light- 
ed upon one of the genealogical chapters in Ezra 
—the second. He struggled along through half a 
column of Hebrew names, and finally turned the 
last leaf in the hope that there would be a change 
in the substance of the chapter on the other side. 
What he saw proved too much for him, for after 
one frightened glance he closed the reading in 


this way: “And a page and a half more of the 
same kind, brethren. Here endeth the first les- 
son.” 





Why the Latter-day Saints Failed.—People 
were not always faithful to the Church, how- 
ever, for I remember one little town which had 
been more or less abandoned for twelve years. 


SOME CLERICAL ANECDOTES 








I could not find a single member of the Church 
left, except one old lady, who had been bedridden 
for a number of years. “Yes,” she said, in an- 
swer to my inquiry, “I am still a member of the 
Episcopal Church, I reckon. We did have about 
a dozen members once. There was ” and she 
called over a number of names. I interrupted her 
in each case by asking what had become of the 
person mentioned. “She’s joined the Latter-day 
Saints,” was the answer, when the subject of my 
question had neither removed nor died. “It seems 
to me that everybody has joined the Latter-day 
Saints,” I commented. “Yes,” she replied, “’most 
every one. They had a revival here, and got them 
all except me.” “Why didn’t they get you?” 1 
asked. “I reckon because I was bedridden and 
could not get out where they could get at me,” 
she answered frankly. 








Revenue From the Graveyard.—There is humor 
everywhere, even in so staid and conservative a 
document as the journal of a diocesan conven- 
tion, with its dry parochial statistics. One report 
I recall was accompanied by a note like this: “The 
parish has added four acres to its graveyard, and 
hopes for a large increase in its revenue from that 
addition.” 





The Rivals.—One day the bishop inadvertently 
sent two clergymen to conduct services and preach 
in a certain church at the same time on Sunday 
morning. Both were very old men, and each one 
was fond of preaching. As they were on the re- 
tired list, they did not have frequent opportunities 
for doing so. Each was much surprised to see 
the other at the church. They had no difficulty, 
however, in dividing the services between them, 
but the question as to who was to preach was a 
harder problem. Each man had made up his 
mind that he would do the preaching and the 
other should not enjoy the opportunity. The 
services went on smoothly enough until the sing- 
ing of the last verse of the hymn which comes 
before the sermon. During the singing the 
younger of the venerable brethren stepped out 
from his seat and openly knelt down in the sight 
of everybody for his preliminary prayer, which 
he concluded in much less time than usual, lest 
he should be caught napping, and then he rose, 
and turned to the pulpit. The older man for the 
nonce had dispensed with his private prayers, and 
as soon as his brother cleric had knelt down, he 
had promptly walked into the pulpit. As the 
younger preacher stood looking at his rival in 
open-mouthed astonishment and consternation, the 
old man bowed gracefully to him, and turning to 
the congregation, triumphantly began his sermon. 
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The Sketch Book: Character in Outline 


Te 


How the Mocker Was Rebuked........seeceeseecees London Academy 


Night had come weeping; and as I plunged 
along miry Wellington street, I wondered why 
upon earth the old gentleman ahead of me could 
not enter that Waterloo omnibus and be done 
with it. He stepped back at last, and, springing 
forward, | had my wonder explained away. “Full 
up!” grunted the conductor; and, as I fell back, 
muttering plain words, my old gentleman, with his 
cruddled, kindly face, gray almost to whiteness, 

‘ and bright eyes shaggily overhung, ranged along- 
side me. 

“Better to walk it,” he said, as we forged along. 
“Does you good, | think. I’ve to catch the 6.10 
express to Blankley; but there’s time enough, I 
fancy.” 

“Really! To Blankley? My own case exactly. 
I live there.” 

“Well, well; that’s odd. Harper’s my name; 
Harper, Blankley, finds me; yes, these thirty 
years. And yet I never met you, sir. You've 
business in town, likely; Ludgate-kill, now, or 
Cheapside ?” 

“No; no, I write books for my living.” 

“Ah; books, eh? Well, there’s a deal too many 
books written nowadays, by my way of it.” 

“I thoroughly agree with you.” 

“Yes. If folk would only read their Bibles 
more, now, and leave these stories alone—ah! 
Why, I saw a ton of ’em given away to-day. 
Fictions an’ bright readings as they call ’em; and 
far enough I wished ’em—just when we was dis- 
tributing Bibles too, an’ good books, on the troop- 
ships. Ah, yes, they’re bad things, these stories, 
sure enough, and they do a sight of harm. They’re 
not founded on the Rock, ye see; not on a basis 
of truth. But with the Bible Why, look at 
Job, now! There was a man for you!” 

“Very fine,” I said; “very fine indeed. But 
there are folk, you know, who say the Book of 
Job was no more than a play, a drama, you know, 
and not history, at all.” 

“Play ;—drama! Huh! No, sir; inspiration; 
true, every word of it, sir. Job was a living man, 
just as sure as you an’ me. I know it; I know it 
like—like I know that my Redeemer liveth. An’ 
now I'll tell you a little anecdote to prove it. Yes, 
an’ I daresay it’s true too Why, bless me, 
yes; I know it is. It was the Presbyterian minis- 
ter at Chelsea told me about it, when I was a lad. 
He said How these ’buses follow on, to be 
sure! See those three; all full. Well, rock oil, 
y’ know, was a new thing then, I fancy; an’ some 











smart young fellow, as it might be yoursel—— 
From Ecclesiastes, I think it was, he got it: ‘No 
new thing under the sun.’ ‘Why,’ ses he, ‘look 
at rock oil! Whoever heard of oil out of a rock 
before?’ Mocking, you see. Then my friend he 
turns up Job—Job twenty-nine or thirty, I think it 
is; somewhere along there—‘And the rock poured 
me out rivers of oil.’ That shows you, ye see. 
That was how he rebuked the young man, out of 
Holy Writ; that’s writin’ founded on the Living 
Rock. ‘Rivers of oil!’ Doesn’t that prove it for 
ye? Real! Just as real as you an’ me; glory to 
God! But these stories There, but you say 
you write ’em. Well, I daresay they’re not all 
bad. But it’s better to work for Christ, I say. 
And so you live at Blankley ?” 








Trials of the Census MQn,.....sccccccccceecesececeens New York Sun 

“No, I’m not buyin’ bukes to-day, nor anny 
other day,” said Mrs. Rafferty as she stood with 
her hand on the door ready to shut it in the face 
of the young man in the hall. 

“But, madam, I’m not selling books. I am an 
agent in the employ of the Government, I am the 
census taker.” 

“Oh, you are, are you. Well, I'll let you know 
that you won’t take any away from here bekase 
we have none. So there!” 

“My good woman, I am afraid you do not un- 
derstand. About once in every ten years the 
Government sends men around the country to find 
out by courteous inquiry at what ratio the popula- 
tion has increased since the last census and to 
procure other data necessary for preservation in 
the archives of this glorious republic.” 

“Oh, ’tis infourmation you want. What does 
it cost? Are you sure you’re not from O’Connor’s, 
the ’stallment man, bekase we haven't the bed- 
room set paid for yet, all on account o’ the wit 
days this month, and Patrick bein’ a mason and 
workin’ on an outside job, of coorse he couldn’t 
work in the rain, small blame to him, and Jamesey 
havin’ a new pair o’ shoes a dollar an’ a half, 
as I may die where I stand in me shoes, God save 
me from my sins, and there’s the dollar I spint 
goin’ to Coney’s Island lasht Sunda’ mebbe I 
oughtn’t to spind it, but the sun was so bright 
glory be, and I had the new straw hat I’m after 
buyin’ in Division street for forty-five cints, wid 
the wax cherries an’ all. Arrah, dear man, come 
in and sit down. Sure you must be tired climbin’ 
up the five stairs. Faith, if you are thirsty I have 
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the can if you have the price and I won’t be gone 
while you'll be winkin’ twice——” 

“But, my dear madam, I’m e 

“Don’t say a word about it, darlint, you’re tim- 
perance. There, Katy, will you come away from 
the windy or I'll lay me heavy hand on you! Do 
you want to be makin’ dog’s mate of yourself on 
the sidewalk below, gur-rl! Oh, sir, childer are 
a sore trial, so they are. What wid the washin’ 
and the mendin’, the mumps, the m’asles! and 
mebbe if you wouldn’t be takin’ beer you'd try 
a drop o’ the craytur! Sure, I wouldn’t be blam- 
in’ you for not likin’ the beer, the docther was 
sayin’ on’y the other day that beer was bad 
for your kidneys. I forget the rest. But I don’t 
believe all the doctors say, do you, sir?” 

Here Mrs. Rafferty stopped to take breath, 
which enabled the census taker to say: 

“Excuse me, madam, but we are not getting 
along very fast. Of course, everything you have 
been saying is very interesting. But in order to 
facilitate the work in which I am engaged, per- 
haps it would be better if I should ask you a few 
questions. How will that suit you?” 

“Well, I suppose ’tis all right. But divvil a 
wan o’ us knows what you're sayin’. Not that I 
want to hurt your feelin’s, sur. I always says to 
my little boys and gur-rls, always be polite, says 
I, bekase politeness costs nothin’ and nayther man 
nor woman ever threw bricks at a man for bein’ 
polite. There’s Casey’s boy, Mike, that’s goin’ to 
the high school. You were never introduced to 
him, sir! No? Well you should see the dig- 
nacious way he'd be takin’ his hat off to a leddy, 
and him goin’ down the street! ’Tis the soothern 
way that pays the besht, never fear. ’Twill cap- 
ture young and old, hump-back and cripple, the 
loyely and the homely, glory be! Eddicashun is 
not to be sneered at. Faith, Willie, you spalpeen, 
will you put down that varnish can! Did you 
swally it! Open your mouth! Oh, my! Oh, my! 
You little larrup, you have your tongue all paint- 
ed! And the gentleman lookin’ at you! ’Tis 
hard enough gettin’ the dirt off the outside of 
your skin, but how’ll I scrape the paint off your 
insides? Now, I suppose, you’ll have to swally 
some sandpaper. There, there, don’t cry. See, 
the gentleman is givin’ you a penny. 





“Whisht you, whisht you, whisht you, my baby, 
Don’t you know that your mother is right? 
Sure the noise that you make would drive Slattery 


crazy; 
Whisht you, my darling, and be a good boy, 


“You'll excuse me, sir, while I’m rockin’ the 
darlint asleep. What! Are you goin’, sir! Well, 
come in to-morrow and I'll give you some more 
information. Good-day and good luck to you.” 


THE SKETCH BOOK: CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 


Pec ctndeanaieds CR BE diiccctevesesd N.Y. Evening Post 


When the American Governor-General issued 
his famous order requiring all children to be prop- 
erly clothed in the street, there was consternation 
in San Juan. Previous to our occupation, the 
lower or working classes had never thought of 
putting clothes upon a young child, especially in 
the country; and as a result, the island was filled 
with brown little Adams and Eves, without even 
the Biblical fig-leaf to hide their nakedness. 

Porto Rico, you must know, is nearly as thickly 
populated at Belgium, and many of the people 
are very poor. To some parents it was a positive 
hardship to clothe their numerous offspring, and, 
moreover, it was not considered necessary, be- 
cause of the mild climate. The Governor-Gen- 
eral, however, entertained other views. To his 
military and somewhat stern eye, the picturesque- 
ness of the landscape was not enhanced by any 
number of naked babies. He would have liked 
to put uniforms upon them, such is the force of 
habit and education. 

Clothing them was at least a step in their 
“Americanization” (whatever that might mean!), 
and, to do him justice, he believed that the some- 
what abnormal mortality among the infants was 
due to their nakedness, especially during the sea- 
son of “northers.” And so the fiat went forth. 

For a few days the streets were almost aban- 
doned by the juvenile population of the lower 
classes. With difficulty could I ptocure a paper 
or get my shoes polished; and when the street 
Arabs gradually reappeared in motley array, the 
style and fit of their clothes was somewhat start- 
ling. An adult’s sack coat was not infrequently 
the only garment, and in one instance, at least, a 
father’s waistcoat had to serve his small son in 
lieu of all clothing. The working-classes usually 
inhabit the basements of the San Juan houses, 
where their apartments, often without windows, 
are grouped about a “patio” or central courtyard. 
When an American officer, a soldier, or a native 
policeman approached one of these habitations, 
there would be a scampering from the main door 
of naked children who disappeared like a cyclone 
in the gloom of the interior. 

I was the fortunate possessor of a smattering of 
Spanish, and this fact led me to make a daily pur- 
chase of La Correspondencia, the principal paper 
of the city, which was usually brought to me by 
a small urchin, José Santos by name, but better 
known by the diminutive of Pepe (pronounced 
Pay-pay). Pepe was old enough to know better, 
perhaps, but for reasons of economy and com- 
fort his clothing was generally limited to what 
might be called, in his case, a suit of primeval 
innocence. 














THE SKETCH BOOK: CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 


Indeed, clothes seemed to be abhorrent to Pepe; 
and when he’condescended to wear them at all, 
they were never buttoned. Any old thing an- 
swered the purpose, if handy; and if not, Pepe 
sold papers and polished shoes, while he, himself, 
was as naked as on the day he was born. His 
unconsciousness of the fact was refreshing. After 
the publication of the clothing order, however, 
Pepe disappeared from the public view. Indeed, 
I was now compelled to walk several blocks for 
La Correspondencia, and I wondered what had 
become of my smiling and usually alert little 
friend. 

One day, as I passed a densely populated base- 
ment in the Calle del Cristo, I heard myself hailed 
in Spanish by a child’s voice: “Say, Mister Officer, 
please let me talk to you a moment,” would be an 
English equivalent of what was said, but does not 
correctly translate the polite Porto Rican Spanish 
employed. I must tell you that Latin-American 
children are always courteous, and, for example, 
if you ask the name of one of the tiniest of them, 
he or she will give it in full and then add: “Your 
little servant, sir.” In this instance the voice 
came from behind the open door and, when I 
stopped, Pepe’s head appeared. 

“Come out of that, Pepe. What’s the matter 
with you?” I said. 

“I can’t come out, Mister. I ain’t got no clo’es. 
And I can’t bring you no more papers ‘cause de 
perlice run me in if they see me naked,” he re- 
plied. There is a vernacular in Spanish as well 
as in English. 

“Well, your father must get you some clothes.” 

“TI ain’t got no father, Mister.” 

“Then your mother must get them.” 

“T ain’t got no mother, neither.” 

“Poor child! What do you want to talk to me 
about ?” 

“Mister Americano, won’t you ‘stake’ me? Please 
lend me some money to get a suit of clo’es with. 
I'll polish your shoes and fetch your paper every 
day, for nothing.” Pepe’s eyes shone like black 
diamonds. 

Of course the little fellow was irresistible and 
the loan was made, happily upon more advan- 
tageous terms for the young borrower. One 
American dollar was worth nearly two in pro- 
vincial coin; and to encourage thrift as much as 
to try Pepe, I agreed to let him work it out, with 
the mental reservation of paying him in full for 
his services, if he proved trustworthy. 

And for a week no one could have been more 
faithful. Every morning La Correspondencia 
duly made its appearance and my shoes were 
neatly polished. And then—Pepe stopped coming ! 

More than the paper, I missed the smiling coun- 
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tenance, the large and dark eyes, the shock of 
blue-black hair, of my little friend. His gratitude 
I could not doubt, because, not content with ful- 
filling his part of our bargain, he had several 
times brought me fruit, and only desisted from 
such practice upon my resolute and almost angry 
command. Apparently Pepe was lost. I was 
loath to believe him unfaithful, and inquired for 
him in the basement of the house in the Calle del 
Cristo, from which he had accosted me, but the 
inmates could give no tidings of him. And I 
never saw him again, which is a bad and unsatis- 
tory ending for this simple little story, but, alas! 
it is a truthful one! 

Shortly after this episode I left San Juan, and 
a few weeks later I received a letter from the 
army surgeon in charge of the smallpox hospital 
in that city, of which the following is a true ex- 
tract: 

“From the description given me by the little 
fellow, and the fact of your speaking Spanish with 
these people, I am sure that you must be the 
officer in question. He did not remember your 
name, but said that his own was Pepe. In his last 
moments his chief concern was not himself, but 
that you should receive the dollar bill which 1 
enclose. You need have no fear, as it has beer 
thoroughly disinfected.” 





Fishing on a Loch--A Scotch Philosopher........ London Vanity Fair 


John, our boatman on Loch.Lubnaig the other 
day, is an Elder of the Kirk; and he had frowned 
in severe refusal when we asked him to come out 
for a few hours on Sunday. The scandal, he said, 
would be a’ through the twa parishes in a week, 
and he might even hae to appear before the Ses- 
sion. Fush on the Sabbath? He might as well 
express a doobt as to the divinity of the Deevil! 

We humbly mentioned that in England people 
often fished on Sunday ; but that argument was not 
good enough for John. 

“Oo, aye,” said he, “and ye even gowff there, 
so I hear; but Engiland is a heathen sort o’ 
place. For a’ that Engiland seems to mind there 
micht as weel be nae Deevil at a’.” 

We ventured to suggest that that would be a 
good riddance. 

“Guid Goad, no, Sir!” said the Elder instantly. 
“If there waas nae Deevil, hoo the hell could we 
get to heevin? We can only get there by resistin’ 
the Deevil. If there waas nae Deevil to resist 
we should be nae better than the Chinamen, 
wha, when they dee, are shust soopit up into the 
sky, and dissoalved among the clouds. I'd raither 
be in hell, for my ain part, than up there and 
naebody at a’. In hell, at ony rate, ye ken whaur 
ye are, and that’s something to be thanku’ for. 
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“T *inna think,” he went on, after a few medita- 
tive whiffs of tobacco smoke, “that you English 
can reflec’ metapheesically. Ye seem to hae nae 
proaperly constituted theology. The Deevil is 
shust as necessar as Goad Almichty himsel’. If 
it waasna for the De’il ye wudna be temptit, and 
if a man disna’ fa’ shust because he’s no temptit 
whaurin lies the virtue o’ his sinlessness? Tell 
me that, Sir.” 

To tell was impossible, and the Elder improved 
the occasion of our ignorance. 

“T admit,” said he, “that what I hae been ex- 
plainin’ to ye is no quite in accoard wi’ the doac- 
trine o’ Election, left to us by that guid man Paul. 
But that’s whaur Paul and me differs. I hae 
coansiderable respec’ for the doactrine o’ Election. 
It’s a graun thing to ken that, dae as ye wull— 
be guid or bad shust as ye feel inclined—ye must 
gang either to hell or to heevin in ony case; but 
I canna see the moarals o’ sic an arrangement. 
Paul, I think, must hae made it up to keep the 
Free Kirkers in their proaper place. Vainglorious 
wretches they are! Because they dinna drink sae 
muckle as us o’ the Auld Kirk and there are some 
o’ them wha dinna sand the sugar, they think, pair 
critters; that they may poassibly get to heevin 
after a’; but Election keeps them pretty quiet, 
I can assure ye. It’s guid for the wretches to hae 
a suspeecion that they’re bound to gang to hell 
even if they are teetotallers and shopkeepers wha 
dinna cheat mair than is reasonable. If it werena 
for Election there would be nae hudden them 
doon. Ah, Sir, when ye come to reflec’, Paul was 
a great thinker—a’maist as great as Mr. Glad- 
stone. A damned leear, nae doubt; but a leear 
for the guid o’ humanity. No, Sir: we winna fush 
to-morrow; but I’ll be waitin’ at the boat on Mon- 
day mornin’.” 

On Monday morning the boat was drifting 
pleasantly along the south shore. Although there 
was still snow well down the slopes of Ben Ledi, 
the wind was from the west, and the trout were 
rising merrily. We were playing one when sud- 
denly John seized the oars and pulled violently 
out. 

“What’s the matter, John? 
fish break me.” 

“Maitter, Sir! Maitter enuch! Do ye no see 
that comin’ round the corner wi’ the red-headed 
man in it, pu’in as hard’s he can? That’s Angus 
—a haft-daft loon frae oot o’ Callander. If we 
hadna got oot o’ his way he wud hae run into us. 
Awfw’ lad, Angus! Last week he waas oot fushin’ 
wi’ a shentleman frae Edinburgh wha didna put 
on the flees that Angus recommenit. So Angus 
hauled the boat oot and coupit it, leavin’ the shen- 
tleman in the middle o’ the loch.” 


You’ve made that 
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“What became of them?” 

“The shentleman held on by the boat till Runa- 
craig—him that has the sheep farm ower there— 
rowed oot and pickit him up, half-drooned.” 

“And Angus?” 

“Oh, Angus was a’ richt. 
he’s too licht-headed.” 

And they say that the Scotsman has no sense 
of humor. 


He canna droon— 


Bazy and the Freeh Ahir Cand... .ccccccccrecescevees Baltimore News 

“It's so hard to decide,” said the visitor in 
despair, “I suppose I shall have to take all three 
oi your girls, Mrs. O'Daly, that is the only way 
to settle it.” 

Four children stood drawn up in a row in the 
middle of the floor surveyed by Mrs. O’Daly and 
a member oi the board of managers for the Chil- 
dren’s Summer Home. The young lady glanced 
up from her list of names toward the children 
again, and her eye rested upon the fourth one. 
She was smaller than the others and thinner; her 
hair hung straight down, and she had a habit of 
tossing it back with a motion such as a dog 
makes when he has been doused with water. 

“Mazy!” said the visitor suddenly, “do you 
want to go to the country, too?” ‘The child's 
dark eyes flashed; then she hung her head, and 
with her toe made a few unintelligible marks upon 
the floor. 

“Sure an’ she wants ter go!” answered Mrs. 
O'Daly, “fur it’s nothin’ she’s afther ben talkin’ 
on sence she came back this summer’s gone 
a year; an’ it’s my opinion she naeds it, fur she’s 
woruked hard, is Mazy, an’ she’s no ruled with a 
gintle hand Oi kin tell yez!”’—here the speaker 
nodded meaningly across the street ; then to Mazy. 
“Speak up pert, an’ tell Miss Julia phwat ye. want 
ter do.” 

The child stooped down to scratch her bare leg. 
“Yes, I want ter go,” she mumbled. 

“Very well,” said the lady kindly, “but this is 
the last child I can possibly take. I will come for 
you a week from to-day, and, Mazy!” she added, 
but the child had darted into the street, and was 
already past hearing. Pausing only long enough 
to drag a roll of paper from under the doorstep, 
she rushed down the street. Some distance on a 
shaggy little head was thrust out of a lower win- 
dow, then a hand waved eagerly. 

“She’s a-lookin’ fur me,” said Mazy under her 
breath; “somehow she allus knows wen I got 
somethin’ fur her. Now, I got somethin’ ter tell 
er, too—no, I won’t neither, cause she’ll wanter 
go, too!” 

She stopped before the window. The shaggy 
head motioned her in. The tiny child crouched 
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in a chair by the window was the only occupant 
and almost the only object in the room. She 
greeted the new-comer with a smile. “Got any 
-news ?” she asked. 

“Jist look a here, Annie, at th’ purty pixture 
I brought yer!” and kneeling down beside the lit- 
tle one, Mazy unrolled the paper, disclosing a flar- 
ing landscape. “Miss Sally down ter th’ saloon 
give it ter me,” she explained, “and I’m givin’ it 
to you ‘cause it’s all ‘bout th’ country I’ve been 
tellin’ yer of. See, them’s cows what gives us 
milk, an’ them’s woods an’ grass, an’ that’s a 
fence,” she said, pointing to the different objects 
in the picture. “I seen a real cow onct when I 
wus at th’ country.” 

Little Annie looked at the picture for some 
time. “Do th’ real country look like this?” she 
asked at last. 

“Yes, only it’s lots bigger and nicer.” 

“Big as this?” 

“Lots bigger, thev couldn’t get it all on the pix- 
ture; oh! it’s awful big!”—here Mazy stretched 
out ker arms to their limit. 

There was a pause. “I’m agoin 

“Goin’ where ?” 

“Nowhere !” said Mazy in a frightened whisper. 

The little one sighed and turned wearily in her 
chair. 

“Must I set ver back on th’ bed again, Little 
Annie ?” 

She shook her head; then she picked up the 
picture again. Mazy could not bear to see the 
look that grew in those eyes, and she turned away. 
She did not know the name of the look, but she 
understood it. Suddenly she wheeled round and 
clutched Little Annie by the arm, so that the 
child, startled, drew back. Her eyes burned and 
her cheek flushed. She bent over the child and 
looked hard at her. “Little Annie,” she began 
solemnly, “Little Annie, do you wanter go to th’ 
country, too?’ The smile.that came upon that 
face was the answer. “You shall go, you shall 
go!” she cried, and pressing a kiss upon the child’s 
forehead, she rushed away. 

Mazy could not sleep that night. She was 
troubled as she had never been before. “O! what 
am I goin’ ter do,” she thought. “How kin I 
give up ter her? Mis’ O’Daly said I oughter go, 
an’ she never said nothin’ about Little Annie. 
They won’t take me and her both, ’cause th’ lady 
said they won’t take no more’en me. She ain't 
never seen th’ country—Little Annie ain’t—she 
don't know how nice it is—she ain’t never played 
in no hay and seed th’ birds an’ trees an’ sich. 
But ain’t that jist why she oughter go, ’cause she 
ain’t seen ’em? But this will be my las’ time, 
‘cause I'll be too ole next time, and they'll never 
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take me no more an’ she kin go next time—no, 
maybe she’ll be dead then! ain’t no tellin’; an’ 
then I'll feel bad ef she dies an’ never see th’ 
country all on ’count o’ me! But I don’t know 
where th’ lady lives—how kin I find her? So 
maybe I kin go after all! No, Mis’ O’Daly knows, 
‘cause I hurd th’ lady tell her, so I kin ax her. 
Still, I give Little Annie th’ pixture an’ that 
oughter do when she ain’t never been. But, no; 
I can’t disapp’int ‘er now—I can’t, ’cause she’s 
lame an’ I ain’t, an’ I’ve been an’ she ain’t never, 
an’ I guess J’ll do it.” So she lay awake far into 
the night, making her plans. 

“Miss Sally,” said Mazy the next day, when she 
went to get a jug filled at the saloon, “do yer 
see this here peach?” and she produced a much- 
battered specimen, “it’s yourn ef yer ax Mis’ 
O’Daly somethin’ fur me—I don’t like ter ax er 
myself, ’cause she might not do it.” 

“Where'd yer git that peach ?” 

“Bought it fur a cent.” : 

“Where'd yer git th’ cent?” pursued the ques- 
tioner. 

“*T’ain’t none o’ yourn!” replied the child 
sharply. 

“Now, look ahere, I ain’t agoin’ one step toward 
axin’ ef yer don’t tell me.” 

“Well, then, ef yer must know, I tuck it out 0’ 
Jake’s hat round ter th’ avenue. He ain’t blind, 
Jake ain't. That’s jist a dodge o’ hisen ter tie 
th’ handkercher onto his eyes—he says it makes 
his perfession pay better. So I jist thought I'd 
fool him.” 

Miss Sally burst into a loud laugh at this. 
“What yer want me ter do?” she said. 

After obtaining in exchange for the peach a 
promise that Miss Sally would get the lady’s ad- 
dress from Mrs. O'Daly, the child went home 
satisfied. 

When Mazy came back from her visit to the 
lady she had a new feeling—one that she could 
not quite understand. She was not going to the 
country, but Little Annie would take her place. 
For several days afterward she did not go near 
the child, even to tell her the news. “I can’t bear 
it!” she said to herself. “I got ter git kind er 
used to it "fore I tell ’er.” So not until the day 
before Little Annie was to start did Mazy bring 
her the news. 

“What for you stay away so long, Mazy?” 
was the child’s reproachful question. 

“T’ve been busy,” answered Mazy, quietly. 
Then, in the same solemn tone she had used be- 
fore, “Little Annie, do you know that termorrer 
you're agoin’ ter th’ country stid 0’ me?” A pause. 
“Little Annie, will yer lend me th’ pixture ter 
look at ’til yer come back?” 
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Unidentified—The writer’s mother relates an 
incident which occurred when she was but a child, 
when large families were not rare. One night 
her mother was called to the door by urgent rap- 
pings. On opening she was greeted by a neigh- 
bor’s son, of perhaps seven, who said: “Ma’d like 
to have you come over to our house. One of us 
is dead.” 


A Witty Judge—While Judge Gary of Chicago 
was trying a case recently he was disturbed by 
a young man who kept moving about in the rear 
of the room, lifting chairs and looking under 
things. “Young man,” Judge Gary called out, 
“you are making a great deal of unnecessary 
noise. What are you about?” “Your Honor,” 
replied the young man, “I have lost my overcoat 
and am trying to find it.” “Well,” said the vener- 
able jurist, “people often lose whole suits in here 
without making all that disturbance.” 


A Serious Implication—Dr. Macnamara, a 
noted ex-teacher of England, once asked a boy 
in a rural school the definition of the word “pil- 
grim.” “A pilgrim,” answered the boy, “is a man 
who travels from place to place.” “I do that,” 
said the inspector. “Am I a pilgrim?” The an- 
swer came: “No, sir; a pilgrim is a good man.” 


The Point of Resemblance——Hon. David Mc- 
Keen is a Canadian Senator, wealthy, shrewd 
in business and possessing a fund of humor of the 
Scotch assortment. On one occasion, while he 
was seated in a barber’s chair at Halifax, N. S., 
a garrulous and rather inconsequential acquaint- 
ance entered, and after some preliminary chatter 
exclaimed: “Why, Senator, your head is exactly 
the same shape as mine!” “Only on the outside,” 
drawled the Senator. 





The Intelligent Jury—Not long before his 
death Henry W. Paine of Cambridge, one of 
the most brilliant lawyers of his generation, be- 
came interested in a case, as a matter of charity, 
in which a lad of some fifteen years was charged 
with arson. Paine defended the boy and offered 
some conclusive evidence that he was, to all 
practical purposes, an idiot and totally irresponsi- 
ble. Nevertheless, the jury in the case, after a 


*Compiled from Anecdote Department, Short 
Stories Magazine. 


charge from the Court which was virtually an or- 
der for acquittal, brought in a verdict of guilty. 
The presiding judge then addressed Paine: “You 
will move for a new trial, I presume, Mr. Paine.” 
Paine rose with a demeanor that was painful in 
its solemnity. “I thank Your Honor for your 
suggestion,” he said, “but I am oppressed with 
the gravest doubts whether I have the right to 
move for a new trial in this case. Your Honor, I 
have already asked for and received for my idiot 
client the most precious heritage of our English 
and American common law—a trial by a jury of 
his peers.” The judge then ordered the verdict 
set aside. 


The Irish Judge—A well-known Irish judge 
in the Insolvent Court once detected a witness 
kissing his thumb instead of the Book in taking 
the oath, and in rebuking him, sternly said: “You 
may think to deceive God, sir, but you won't de- 
ceive me.” 


A Resourceful Phrase.—A kind-hearted clergy- 
man was lately compelled to dismiss a clever gar- 
dener, who used to purloin his fruit and vege- 
tables. For the sake of his wife and family he 
gave him a character, and this is how he worded 
it: “I hereby certify that A. B. has been my 
gardener for over two years, and that during 
that time he got more out of my garden than 
any man I ever employed.” 


Willing to Accommodate.—A few evenings ago 
a well-known New York philanthropist was walk- 
ing through the lower west side, when a small and 
tattered urchin suddenly appeared froman alley and 
aimed at two other youngsters across the street 
an oration pithy, profane and “horribly stuffed 
with epithets of war.” In a moment one of the 
two had accepted the challenge. The combat was 
a stiff and furious one, but as there was no one 
near to stimulate his flagging conscience the 
philanthropist decided not to interfere. After 
some five minutes a superb piece of in-fighting set- 
tled the matter. The challenger was victor, and 
with a lofty pride which even scorned to notice 
the revilings of his fallen adversary he picked 
up his hat and proceeded on his way. The elderly 
on-looker followed him with ill-concealed ad- 
miration and asked him the “casus belli.” He 
was informed that the conquered one had griev- 
ously smitten his little sister. The philanthropist, 











feeling that he could not let such an example of 
fraternal virtue go unrewarded, promptly forced 
a quarter into the young knight’s hand. He gazed 
at it speechlessly for some moments, then he husk- 
ily said: “Say, mister, if yer dead hot to see 
anudder scrap I’ll go back an’ paste his brudder, 
too.” : 





A Reverend’s Reproof.—A good story is told 
on the other side, of the late Bishop Beckwith 
of Georgia, which I do not think has got into 
print, though some of the witty sayings of that 
immensely popular and most excellent prelate of 
the Episcopal Church have been retold. Some 
years ago the Bishop visited England, and during 
his stay there was for a part of the time a guest 
at a country house in the middle counties. A 
large number of people were in the party, as the 
shooting season had just commenced. On the 
morning the Bishop left he was driven to the sta- 
tion with a young man who was also taking his 
departure from the hospitable mansion. Bishop 
Beckwith ensconced himself comfortably in a 
first-class carriage and waited for the train to 
start. Leaning back in his seat, he became aware 
of loud and angry talking just outside his win- 
dow, and looking out saw his young companion 
standing with a hand on the carriage door, while 
he used strong language to the porter, who, it 
seemed, had mislaid a gun case and it could not 
be found. The young gentleman was angry and 
expressed himself in unparliamentary language. 
Just then the sign was given, and opening the 
door, the young man jumped into the carriage and 
seated himself in front of the Bishop. He was 
shocked to find himself confronted by his reverend 
companion, who he had supposed was somewhere 
else on the train. He at once apologized for the 
language he had used. “I really beg your lordship’s 
pardon,” he said, “but I am a plain sort of a fellow 
and call a spade a spade.” “Indeed, sir,” an- 
swered the Bishop with uplifted brows, “I should 
have thought from what you have just said that 
you would call it a damned old shovel.” 





Dead Turkeys.—A story is told of a commission 
merchant who is an extremely “close buyer.” 
When he receives a consignment, he never fails 
to claim an allowance for something alleged to 
have spoiled on the way. This habit is well known 
to the trade, and has led to many complaints from 
shippers, but the merchant had always managed 
to come out on top. During Christmas week, as 
the story goes, he received several barrels of fat, 
dressed turkeys from a poultryman in the North- 
west. Heretofore he had dealt exclusively in live 
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fowls, and probably the correspondence clerk got 
things mixed. At any rate, the shipper was as- 
tonished to receive a letter by return mail, run- 
ning about as follows: “Dear Sir: We regret 
to advise you that four of the turkeys in your con- 
signment of December reached here dead. Please 
make deduction for same, and return correct 
amount. Yours truly.” The poultryman com- 
muned with himself and replied thus: “Dear 
Sir: I am sorry to say I find it impossible to 
make concession requested. I have established 
a rule requiring all customers who desire live 
dressed turkeys to notify us in advance, so we 
can send them in heated cars. Turkeys without 
feathers and insides are liable to catch cold if 
shipped in the ordinary manner. The mortality 
among dressed turkeys was very large this year. 
Yours mournfully.” 





A Curious Client—A new story is being told 
in Europé about David Col, the Antwerp painter, 
who died recently. As he was at his work in his 
studio one day many years ago there entered a 
farmer, who requested him to paint his father’s 
portrait. The artist, not being overburdened with 
wealth at that time, gladly agreed to do the work 
and said that he would be pleased to see the old 
gentleman at any time. Thereupon the farmer 
said, mournfully: “Oh, you can’t see him, sir, 
for he’s dead.” “Then how on earth do you ex- 
pect me to paint his portrait?” asked the artist 
with a sigh. “Oh, you’re fooling me, sir,” said 
the farmer. “Just tell me whose picture that is 
on the easel there.” “That is a portrait of St. 
Anthony,” was the answer. “Is that really St. 
Anthony?” “Yes.” “Did he sit to you?” “Of 
course not.” “Well, then, isn’t that a clear proof 
that you are able to make a portrait of a dead 
man?” Col, who wanted money badly, allowed 
himself to be persuaded by this novel argument, 
and therefore he obtained from the farmer as 
many particulars about the dead man as he could, 
and then, after making a sketch of the son, be- 
cause he said that he closely resembled his father, 
he began work on the portrait. When it was fin- 
ished he sent for the farmer and showed it to him. 
To his surprise the man fell on his knees and be- 
gan to cry bitterly, his eyes meanwhile fixed on 
the portrait. Col flattered himself that he had 
made a life-like portrait and that it was the won- 
derful resemblance which caused the son to grieve 
so sorely. “Why do you cry so much?” he asked, 
trying to comfort him. “Oh, my dear sir,” was 
the unexpected reply, “I never thought that any 
one could change so much in such a short time. 
Dear me, how terribly ugly my poor father has 
become.” 
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In Dialect: Selections of Character Verse 


Te 


sires eicosdwarrveseeuwenmeney Lewiston Journal 


With an oompity-roum and flah—tah-rah, it’s head 
o’ the march to the speaker's stand. 

(Tis a dull campaign in the State of Maine that 
doesn’t enlist the Atkinson band.) 

Open order, and forward, march! 

— Major in bearskin, and stiffer than starch; 

Knees like a thoroughbred—he’s the kind! 

And the campaign orators ride behind. 

Thus poum-tah roum, to the speaker’s stand, 

Led by the Atkinson full brass band. 


Cadaverous man with a puckery face 

Is whoofing with gulps in the cavernous bass, 

Whose brass convolutions encompass him ’round, 

Apparently crushing him to the ground. 

Whiie—humor of Circumstance, tootle-te-toot— 

A giant beside him is playing the flute. 

A slab-sided fellow, as lank as a bone, 

Is the bellows attached to the big baritone, 

While a fat clarinetist ki-yoodles away 

On the slim little reed he’s elected to play. 

One’s forced to conclude that the ven: is too small, 

For he puffs and he swells in a way to appal. 

He has an abdomen as round’s a balloon, 

But with cheeks like a bladder just screaks at the 
tune. 


A tall man and short man are playing trombones, 

But it seems that their shapes make no odds in their 
tones; 

And the short fellow swallows as much of the tube 

As is poked out of sight by the long-geared Rube. 

The cornetist jams his refractory lip, 

And the snare drummer limps with his drum on his 


ip; 

He’s the Atkinson blacksmith, with muscles like 
yew, 

Stands six in his stockings, is big “ ’cordin’ to.” 

And trailin’ behind comes Hop o’ My Thumb, 

A ten-years’ shaver who beats the bass drum. 

Yes, oddly assorted, but pray understand, 

*Tis music that rules in the Atkinson band, 

Bizarre in their put-up and marching, but say! 

They’re kings of the pike when they start in to play. 


Then it’s tiri-tah-lah and boum-tah-roum! The peo- 
ple are flocking from every hand. 

(We're sure of a rout when the posters come out— 
“A concert at 8 by the Atkinson band.’’) 

All hands round in a hollow square, 

—And ’ray for the music that keeps them there! 

For the hide grows hot on the big bass drum 

Ere pompously forth the orators come. 

Then poum-tah-roum to the speaker’s stand, 

Led by the Atkinson full brass band.” 


POSS GAN CRO PIB ooo osicicscivevecsesesss .+.... Washington Star 


I’ve changed my intentions. 
The orator’s charm 
No longer will win me, 
I’m tendin’ the farm. 
I've lost precious moments— 
I’m sure of it now— 
A-follerin’ politics 
*Stid o’ the plow. 


Fur talkin’ won't hitch up 
The hosses, you know; 
An’ speeches won't furrow 
The soil, row by row. 
The seasons is changin’; 
I'll quit it, I vow— 

This follerin’ politics 
’Stid o’ the plow. 


Headaches Jes’ 'Fore School...... M.C. John..... Chicago Chronicle 


I guess my health is gittin’ poor, 
Er somep’n er the kin’, 

Fer every mornin’, jist as sure 
(Espechully if it’s fine), 

I git sich offul shootin’ pains 
"At ma says: “It’s jes’ cru’l 

Ter make ’at poor boy study, with 
Sech headaches jes’ ’fore school.” 


Ma thinks my mind is breakin’ down 
From learnin’ of so much. 

She puts wet towels on my head, 
An’ chopped up ice, an’ such, 

An’ tries ter git me off ter bed, 
But pa says he’s no fool. 

He thinks birch oil’s the only stuff 
Fer headaches jes’ ‘fore school. 


An’ teacher, too, don’t symp’thize 
*Ith boys wots feelin’ bad, 

Fer, soon’s she sees me mopin’ in, 
She says: “Now, ain't ’at sad 

Ter make them suff’rin’ children work! 
Young man, set on ’at stool 

An’ do them sums.” Huh! she makes fun 
Of headaches jes’ ’fore school. 


’Tis kind’r funny, though, how soon 
I’m over bein’ sick, 
An’ me an’ Jim (Jim, he gits cramps), 
We sneak off down t’ the crick 
An’ go in swimmin’. Gee! We got 
A bully divin’ pool 
An’ spring board. Gosh! you bet they cure 
Them headaches jes’ ’fore school. 


An’ fishin’ too. We got a raft 
An’ dandy hooks an’ lines; 

Ketch bullheads, lots—an’ sunfish. 
Down underneath them pines 

They bite like thunder! Settin’ there, 
Feet swashin’, nice an’ cool, 

Pains, nothin’! Say, d’you ever git 
Them headaches jes’ ’fore school? 


Say! 


DUNG TIME. ccececveseoed James Blythe.......... iadeibhaiecs The Sketch 


Ha hao, ha hao, ha hao. 
Milking time has come, 
And the gates stand wide 
For the sleek cows’ stride, 
As they low along the mash wall home. 


Ha hao, ha hao, ha hao. 
Heavy hang their teats. 
They are loth to pass 
From the sweet mash grass, 
Though the milk in their udders frets. 




















IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 


Ha hao, ha hao, ha hao. 
Down with the empty pails. 
The swish of the milk 
Is as soft as silk 
Till the tug of the fingers fails. 
Ha hao, ha hao, ha hao. 
Milking time is o’er. 
There is rest all night 
Till the early light, 
When the dugs are full once more. 


Ha hao, ha hao, ha haao. 
The Cabin Boy....... F. W. Hutt.. ... New Orleans Times-Demoerat 


The laugh wuz allus on poor Jack 
Sence fust he come aboard of us; 
The rope’s end often found his back, 

An’ he wuz on’y fit ter cuss. 
Ef anybody took his part 
The skipper flew around an’ swore 
An’ said he hed no soul ner heart— 
A cabin boy, an’ nothin’ more. 


Ef Jack hed ary heart ter crush, 

Er ary pride ter choke an’ drown, 
’Twuz when the riggin’ needed slush 

An’ decks wuz wantin’ swabbin’ down. 
An’ able-bodied men might set 

Most anywheres an’ laze an snore; 
Jack never felt gin out ner wet— 

A cabin boy, an’ nothin’ more. 


But on a suddin Jack lit out, 
An’ never stopped ter say good-bye. 
We hunted all the wharves about, 
But couldn’t find him, low ner high. 
The skipper shook his ugly fist. 
Roared all the oaths he hed in store, 
An’ sed: “The rascal won’t be missed— 
A cabin boy, an’ nothin’ more.” 


Years arter, when we heern the name 
Of one who done a lot of good, 
An’ found his course ter wealth an’ fame 
By steerin’ jest the best he could, 
We knowed it wuz the little lad 
That shipped with us so long before; 
We knowed fer company we'd had 
A cabin boy, an’ suthin’ more. 
Po kesosess cesen SS eee rere Catholic Standard 


Say, all de kids is purty slick 
W’at runs aroun’ our way, 

But dey ain’t none can shake a stick 
At little Patsey Shea. 

W’y, he kin pitch de “in” an’ 
An’ onct ’e t’rowed a drop, 

An’ he’s de kind youse read erbout 
Fur dodgin’ from a cop. 

An’ w’en it comes ter jumpin’ trains 
An’ hoppin off agen, 

Dere’s where ’e shows ’e’s got de brains 
Uv half a dozen men. 

An’ den, at shootin’ marbles—say, 
He win an’ never try. 

Dey ain’t no flies on Patsy Shea, 
But, whew! how he kin lie! 


“ ” 


out, 


W’y, say, youse knows de Country Week, 
W’at takes de poor kids out 

An’ gives dem grub and country air, 
Till dey gits big an’ stout— 

Well, dey’re ce people w’at’s ter blame 
Fur all de lies we hear, 
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Since Patsy run ag’in deir game 
One week in June dis year. 

Dey on’y had ’im for a week, 
But ‘fore I’m t’rough dis pome 

I’ll tell youse how he lied a streak 
As soon as he got home. 

’E tried to swell our heads, but say, 
I guess we’re pretty fly, 

An’ we jist laugh at Patsy Shea 
W’en ’e begins ter lie. 

Foist lie ’e told wuz how ’e went 
A-swimmin’ in a creek, 

An’ how nobody cared a cent 
If he had swimmed a week. 

Dey wuzn’t any cops, ’e sed, 

As fur as youse could see; 

An’ dey wuz cherries, ripe an’ red, 
A-growin’ on a tree. 

An’ youse could eat ’em if youse please, 
Till youse could eat no more. 

An’ apples growed on udder trees, 
Like w’at’s in Clancy’s store. 

He told us all dese lies, ’e did, 
An’ never winked his eye— 

Oh, Patsy Shea’s a clever kid, 
But, whew! how he kin lie! 


A Christmas‘Song.......... F. M. Hueffer......++. New York Tribune 


First Voice. 


When ye’ve got a child ’at’s whist for want of food, 
And a grate as gray’s y’r ’air for want of wood, 
And y’r man and you ain’t nowise not much good; 


Together. 
Oh— 
It’s hard work a-Christmasing, 
Carolling, 


Singin’ songs about the “Babe what’s born. 


Second Voice. 


When ye’ve ’eered the bailiff’s ’and upon the latch, 
And ye’ve feeled the rain a-trickling through the 


thatch, 
And y’r man can’t git no stones to break, nor 
yit no 
Sheep to watch— 
Together. 
Oh— 
We've got to come a-Christmasing, 
Carolling, 


Singin’ of the “Shepherds on that morn.” 


Third Voice (more cheerfully). 
’E was a Man poor as us, very near, 
An’ ’E ’ad Is trials and danger, = 
An’ I think ’E’ll think of us when ’E sees us singin’ 
ere; 
For ’Is mother was poor like us, poor dear, 
An’ she bore Him in a manger. 


Together. 

Oh— 

It’s warm in the heavens, but it’s cold upon the 
earth; 

An’ we ain’t no food at table, nor no fire upon the 
hearth; 

And it’s bitter hard a-Christmasing, 

Carolling, 

Singin’ songs about our Saviour’s birth; 

Singin’ songs about the Babe what’s born; 

Singin’ of the Shepherds on that morn. 
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A small girl of three years suddenly burst 
out crying at the dinner table. “Why, Ethel,” 
said her mother, “what is the matter?” “Oh,” 
whined Ethel, “my-teeth stepped on my tongue.” 
The following incident occurred in a school 
during the present week: A teacher was ques- 
tioning the class on the meaning of the word 
“brittle,” and obtained the answer, “Things easily 
broken.” Examples of such things were asked 
for, cups, slates, chalk, etc., being given. I noticed 
one boy of eight years particularly eager to an- 
swer, therefore questioned him, and to my utter 
surprise received the answer, “The Ten Com- 
mandments.” 

A lady was one day teaching her little girl 
how to spell. She used a pictorial primer, and 
over each word was the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Polly glibly spelled “o-x, ox,” and “b-o-x, 
box,” and the mother thought she was making 
“very rapid progress,’ perhaps even too rapid. 
So she put her hand over the picture, and then 
asked: “Polly, what does o-x spell?” “Ox,” an- 
swered Polly, nimbly. “How do you know that 
it spells ox?” “Seed his tail!” she responded. 
Donald had been corrected for some slight 
misconduct, and before the clouds had entirely 
rolled away he was asking to be given some 
special pleasure. “I cannot say yet,” said mam- 
ma. “I’ll see how you behave in the meantime.” 
With a smile that was almost angelic, Donald 
responded, “Mamma, dear, there isn’t going to 
be any more mean time; I’m going to be good 
all the time now.” 

A little girl who was in the habit of tearing 
her doll to pieces to see what was inside, some- 
what surprised her Sunday-school teacher. “What 
was Adam made of?” asked the teacher. “The 
dust of the earth,” glibly answered the child. 
“What was Eve made of?” After a moment’s 
hesitation: “The sawdust of the earth.” 

A group of kindergarten children passed 
my window not long since and I caught the fol- 
lowing fragment of conversation. The first speak- 
er was a little girl with a skipping rope. “I think 
Mrs. Edwards has the sweetest baby in the world,” 
she cried enthusiastically. The little boy under 
the big sailor hat looked up in bewildered as- 
tonishment at such a statement. “I guess you 
haven’t seen our baby yet,” he said simply. 

Little four-year-old Knight had evolved a 
brilliant scheme for division of labor. When 


























*Compiled from Contemporaries. 
+Contributed to Current Literature. 


Sayings of the Children’ 





mamma called from the kitchen window, “Boys, 
please bring me in some stove-wood,” that small 
philosopher put his hands in his pockets and said 
to his cousin, “Albert, you bring in the wood 
and I'll go stand by the wood-box and tell you 
when it’s full.” 
When little Louise heard the distant peals 
of thunder she said: “Oh, listen to God moving 
his chairs around.”+ 
Two little people were discussing a picture 
of Geo. Washington. “He’s awful pale,” said 
Jack. “Well, he ought to be,” rejoined Jill, “he’s 
been dead long enough.”t 

—Roger announced proudly on the morning 
of his birthday, “I’ve got over my fiveness. I 
am six years old to-day.” 
There was a picture of George Washington 
hanging on the wall and Arthur asked who it 
was. “That is the Father of Our Country,” re- 
plied his mother. In a few minutes a visitor came 
in and Arthur marched up in front of the picture. 
“Do you know who that is?” he asked. “That’s 
our father from the country.”T 
Four-year-old Madge was visiting her 
grandmamma and teasing Uncle Ned asked her: 
“Madge, can you tell what time it is?’ “No-o,” 
admitted Madge, reluctantly, “but,” she added, 
brightening visibly, “I can tell when a water- 
melon’s ripe.”’t 
Teachers in the public schools often re- 
ceive the most surprising answers to ordinary 
questions, for instance: A tendon is a tender 
spot on the heel. Courageous is a disease that is 
catching. The Aztecs were Columbus and his 

















*men. What is peat used for? It is good to eat. 


The feminine of beau is sweetheart. There are 
two classes of nouns, proper and improper. The 
Fourth of July is celebrated because Washington 
was born on that day. Two examples of moliusca 
—the spider and the toad. The nervous system 
of the starfish consists of mouth, gullet, stomach 
and liver. The Pilgrims were a dirty, filthy 
set of people that lived under the ground. The 
earth is composed of dirt and people. The chief 
minerals of our State are grain, ice, fish and 
scenery. 

Ethel had just come from.the city to visit 
her aunt in the country. She became greatly 
interested in the chickens, and one day she came 
running in with a basket on her arm, and holding 
up a brown speckled egg in her hand. “Oh, 
aunt!” she cried, “I found this egg in the sun, 
and it is all freckled !’’} 
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The Battle of Bull Run’ 


“Forward!” was the order, and we were off, 
cheering as we ran. Oh, it was a grand sight! 
our colors flying, our whole front moving like a 
blue wave on a green, immeasurable sea. And it 
had a voice like that of many waters. Out of the 
woods ahead of us came a lightning flash. A ring 
of smoke reeled upward. Then came a deafening 
crash of thunders—one upon another, and the 
scream of shells overhead. Something stabbed 
into our column right beside me. Many went 
headlong, crying out as they fell. Suddenly the 
colors seemed to halt and sway like a tree top in 
the wind. Then down they went!—squad and 
colors—and we spread to pass them. At the order 
we halted and laid down and fired volley after 
volley at the gray coats in the edge of the thicket. 
A bullet struck in the grass ahead of me, throw- 
ing a bit of dirt into my eyes. Another brushed 
my hat off and I heard a wailing death yell 
behind me. The colonel rode up waving a 
sword, 

“Get up an’ charge!” he shouted. 

On we went, cheering loudly, firing-as we ran. 
Bullets went by me hissing in my ears, and I kept 
trying to dodge them. We dropped again flat on 
our faces. 

A squadron of black-horse cavalry came rush- 
ing out of the woods at us, the riders yelling as 
they waved their swords. Fortunately we had not 
time to rise. A man near me tried to get up. 

“Stay down!” I shouted. 

In a moment I learned something new about 
horses. They went over us like a flash. I do 
not thixk a man was trampled. Our own cavalry 
kept them busy as soon as they had passed. 

Of the many who had started there was only 
a ragged remnant near me. We fired a dozen 
volleys lying there. The man at my elbow rolled 
upon me, writhing like a worm in the fire. 

“We shall all be killed !” a man shouted. “Where 
is the colonel ?” 

“Dead,” said another. 

“Better retreat,” said a third. 

“Charge!” I shouted as loudly as ever I could, 
jumping to my feet and waving my sabre as I 
rushed forward. “Charge!” 

It was the one thing needed—they followed me. 
In a moment we had hurled ourselves upon the 
gray line thrusting with sword and bayonet. They 
broke before us—some running, some fighting 
desperately. 





*Reading from Eben Holden. By Irving 
Bacheller. Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.50. 


A man threw a long knife at me out of a sling. 
Instinctively I caught the weapon as if it had 
been a ball shot hot off the bat. In doing so I 
dropped my sabre and was cut across the fingers. 
He came at me fiercely, clubbing his gun—a raw- 
boned, swarthy giant, broad as a barn door. I 
caught the barrel as it came down. He tried to 
wrench it away, but I held firmly. Then he be- 
gan to push up to me. I let him come, and.in a 
moment we were grappling hip and thigh. He 
was a powerful man, but that was my kind of 
warfare. It gave me comfort when I felt the grip 
of his hands. I let him tug a jiffy, and then 
caught him with the old hiplock, and he went 
under me so hard I could hear the crack of his 
bones. Our support came then. We made him 
a prisoner, with some two hundred other men. 
Reserves came also and took away the captured 
guns. My comrades gathered about me, cheering, 
but I had no suspicion of what they meant. I 
thought it a tribute to my wrestling. Men lay 
thick there back of the guns—some dead, some 
calling faintly for help. The red puddles about 
them were covered with flies; ants were crawling 
over their faces. I felt a kind of sickness and 
turned away. What was left of my regiment 
formed in fours to join the advancing column. 
Horses were galloping riderless, rein and stirrup 
flying, some horribly wounded. One hobbled near 
me, a front leg gone at the knee. Shells were 
flying overhead; cannon balls were ricochetting 
over the level valley, throwing turf in the air, 
tossing the dead and wounded that lay thick and 
helpless. 

Some were crumpled like a rag, as if the pain 
of death had withered them in their clothes; some 
swollen to the girth of horses; some bent back- 
ward, with arms outreaching like one trying an 
odd trick; some lay as if listening eagerly, an ear 
close to the ground; some like a sleeper, their 
heads upon their arms; one shrieked loudly, ges- 
turing with bloody hands, “Lord God Almighty, 
have mercy on me!” 

I had come suddenly to a new world, where the 
lives of men were cheaper than blind puppies. 
I was a new sort of creature, and reckless of what 
came, careless of all I saw and heard. 

A staff officer stepped up to me as we joined 
the main body. 

“You've been shot, young man,” he said, point- 
ing to my left hand. 

Before he could turn I felt a rush of air and 
saw him fly into pieces some of which hit me as 
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I fell backward. I did not know what had hap- 
pened. I know not now more than that I have 
written. I remember feeling something under 
me, like a stick of wood, bearing hard upon my 
ribs. I tried to roll off it, but somehow, it was 
tied to me and kept hurting. I put my hand over 
my hip and felt it there behind me—my own arm! 
The hand was like that of a dead man—cold and 
senseless. I pulled it from under me and it lay 
helpless; it could not lift itself. I knew now 
that I, too, had become one of the bloody horrors 
of the battle. 

I struggled to my feet, weak and trembling, 
and sick with nausea. I must have been lying 
there a long time. The firing was now at a 
distance; the sun had gone half down the sky. 
They were picking-up the wounded in the near 
field. A man stood looking at me. “Good God!” 
he shouted, and then ran away like one afraid. 
There was a great mass of our men back of me 
some twenty rods. I staggered toward them, 
my knees quivering. 

“I can never get there,” I heard myself whisper. 
I thought of my little flask of whisky, and, pulling 
the cork with my teeth, drank the half of it. 
That steadied me and I made better headway. 
I could hear the soldiers talking as I neared 
them. 

“Look a there!” I heard many saying. “See 
’em come! My God! Look at ’em on the hill 
there ?” 

The words went quickly from mouth to mouth. 
In a moment I could hear the murmur of thou- 
sands.*I turned to see what they were looking at. 
Across the valley there was a long ridge, and 
back of it the main position of the Southern 
army. A gray host was pouring over it—thousand 
upon thousand—in close order, debouching into 
the valley. 

A big force of our men lay between us and 
them. As I looked I could see a mighty stir in 
it. Every man of them seemed to be jumping up 
in the air. From afar came the sound of bugles 
calling “retreat,” the shouting of men, the rum- 
bling of wagons. It grew louder. An officer 
rode by me hatless, and halted, shading his eyes. 
Then he rode back hurriedly. 

“Hell has broke loose !” he shouted, as he passed 
me. 

The blue-coated host was rushing toward us 
like a flood—artillery, cavalry, infantry, wagon 
train. There was a mighty uproar in the men 
behind me—a quick stir of feet. Terror spread 
over them like the traveling of fire. It shook 
their tongues. The crowd began caving at the 
edge and jamming at the centre. Then it spread 
like a swarm of bees shaken off a bush, 
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“Run! Run for your lives!” was a cry that 
rose to heaven. 

“Halt, you cowards!” an officer shouted. 

It was now past three o’clock. 

The raw army had been on its feet since mid- 
night. For hours it had been fighting hunger, a 
pain in the legs, a quivering sickness at the 
stomach, a stubborn foe. It had turned the 
flank of Beauregard; victory was in sight. But 
lo! a new enemy was coming to the fray, innum- 
erable, unwearied, eager for battle. The long 
slope bristled with his bayonets. Our army looked 
and cursed and began letting go. The men near 
me were pausing on the brink of awful rout. In 
a moment they were off, pell-mell, like a flock 
of sheep. The earth shook under them. Officers 
rode around them cursing, gesticulating, threaten- 
ing, but nothing could stop them. Half a dozen 
trees had stood in the centre of the roaring mass. 
Now a few men clung to them—a remnant of the 
monster that had torn away. But the greater 
host was now coming. The thunder of its many 
feet was near me; a cloud of dust hung over it. 
A squadron of cavalry came rushing by and broke 
into the fleeing mass. Heavy horses, cut free 
from artillery, came galloping after them, straps 
flying over foamy flanks. Two riders clung to 
the back of each, lashing with whip and rein. 
The ruck of wagons came after them, wheels rat- 
tling, horses running, voices shrilling in a wild 
hoot of terror. It makes me tremble even now, 
as I think of it, though it is muffled under the 
cover of nearly forty years! I saw they would 
go over me. Reeling as if drunk, I ran to save 
myself. Zigzagging over the field I came upon a 
gray-bearded soldier lying in the grass and fell 
headlong. I struggled madly, but could not rise 
to my feet. I lay, my face upon the ground, weep- 
ing like a woman. Save I be lost in hell, I shall 
never know again the bitter pang of that moment. 
I thought of my country. I saw its splendid 
capital in ruins; its people surrendered to God’s 
enemies. 

* * * * 

The rout of wagons had gone by; I could now 
hear the heavy tramp of thousands passing me, 
the shrill voices of terror. I worked to a sitting 
posture somehow—the effort nearly smothered me. 
A mass of cavalry was bearing down upon me. 
They were coming so thick I saw they would 
trample me into jelly. In a flash I thought of what 
Uncle Eb had told me once. I took my hat and 
covered my face quickly, and then uncovered it as 
they came near. They sheared away as I felt 
the foam of their nostrils. I had split them as a 


rock may split the torrent. The last of them went 
I shall 


over me—their tails whipping my face. 














never forget the look of their bellies or the 
smell of their wet flanks. They had no sooner 
passed than I fell back and rolled half over like a 
log. I could feel a warm flow of blood trickling 
down my left arm. A shell, shot at the retreat- 
ing army, passed high over me, whining as it flew. 
Then my mind went free of its trouble. 

The rain brought me to as it came pelting down 
upon my face. I wondered what it might be, 
for I knew not where I had come. I lifted my 
head and looked to see a new dawn—possibly the 
city of God itself. It was dark—so dark I felt 
as if I had no eyes. Away in the distance I could 
hear the beating of a drum. It rang in a great 
silence—I have never known the like of it. I 
could hear the fall and trickle of the rain, but 
it seemed only to deepen the silence. I felt the 
wet grass under my face and hands. Then I knew 
it was night and the battlefield where I had fallen. 
I was alive and might see another day—thank 
God! I felt something move under my feet. I 
heard a whisper at my shoulder. 

“Thought you were dead long ago,” it said. 

“No, no,” I answered, “I’m alive—I know I’m 
alive—this is the battlefield.” 

“’Fraid I ain’t goin’ t’ live,” he said. 
terrible wound. Wish it was morning.” 

“Dark long?” I asked. 

“For hours,” he answered. 
many.” 
He began to groan and utter short prayers. 

“Oh, my soul waiteth for the Lord more than 
they that watch for the morning,” I heard him 
cry in a loud, despairing voice. 

Then there was a bit of silence, in which I could 
hear him whispering of his home and people. 

Presently he began to sing: 

“Guide me O thou great Jehovah! 


Pilgrim through this barren land 
I am weak but thou art mighty—” 


His voice broke and trembled and sank into 
silence. 


“Got a 


“Dunno how 


* * * * 

I had business of my own to look after—per- 
haps I had no time to lose—and I went about 
it calmly. I had no strength to move and began 
to feel the nearing of my time. The rain was 
falling faster. It chilled me to the marrow as 
I felt it trickling over my back. I called to the 
man who lay beside me—again and again I called 
to him—but got no answer. Then I knew that 
he was dead and I alone. Long after that in the 
far distance I heard a voice calling. It rang like 
a trumpet in the still air. It grew plainer as I 
listened. My own name! William Brower! It 
was certainly calling to me, and I answered with 
a feeble cry. In a moment I could hear the tramp 
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of some one coming. He was sitting beside me 
presently, whoever it might be. I could not see 
him for the dark. His tongue went clucking 
as if he pitied me. 

“Who are you?” I remembered asking, but 
got no answer. 

At first I was glad, then I began to feel a 
mighty horror of him. 

In a moment he had picked me up and was 
making off. The jolt of his step seemed to be 
breaking my arms at the shoulder. As I groaned 
he ran. I could see nothing in the darkness, 
but he went ahead, never stopping, save for a 
moment, now and then, to rest. I wondered where 
he was taking me and what it all meant. I called 
again, “Who are you?” but he seemed not to hear 
me. 

“My God!” I whispered to myself, “this is no 
man—this is Death severing the soul from the 
body. The voice was that of the good God.” 
Then I heard a man hailing near by. 

“Help, help!” I shouted faintly. 

“Where are you?” came the answer, now 
further away. “Can’t see you.” 

My mysterious bearer was now running. My 
heels were dragging upon the ground; my hands 
were brushing the grass tops. I groaned with 
pain. 

“Halt! Who comes there?” a picket called. 
Then I could hear voices. 

“Did you hear that noise?” said one. “Some- 
body passed me. So dark can’t see my hand be- 
fore me.” 

“Darker than hell!” said another voice. 

It must be a giant, I thought, who can pick 
me up and carry me as if I were no bigger than 
a house cat. That was what I was thinking when 
I swooned. 

* * * * 

From then till I came to myself in the little 
church at Centreville I remember nothing. Groan- 
ing men lay all about me; others stood between 
them with lanterns. A woman was bending over 
me. I felt the gentle touch of her hand upon my 
face and heard her speak to me so tenderly I 
cannot think of it, even now, without thanking 
God for good women. I clung to her hand, clung 
with the energy of one drowning, while I suffered 
the merciful torture of the probe, the knife and 
the needle. And when it was all over and the 
lantern lights grew pale in the dawn I fell asleep. 

* * * * 

But enough of blood and horror. War is no 
holiday my megry people, who know not the 
mighty blessing of peace. Counting the cost let 
us have war if necessary, but peace, peace if 
possible. 
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Brief Comment: Literary Sayings and Doings 


——Stanley Weyman’s Sophia is among the 
latest stories to be dramatized. 
The Century Company has just published 
The Strenuous Life, a collection of essays and 
addresses by Theodore Roosevelt. 
There will be an autograph edition of 
Eleanor, consisting of 250 numbered sets. W. D. 
Howells’ Literary Friends and Acquaintance will 
also appear in an autograph edition of 150 copies. 
According to the American Bookman and 
the English Academy, The Reign of Law is the 
best selling novel in both countries at the present 
time. It is now in its hundredth thousand. 
M. Rostand is reported to be at work upon 
a new play which has for its subject the persecu- 
tion of the early Christians by Nero. The play 
is intended for Mme. Bernhardt. 
Henry Holt & Co. have just ready Source- 
Book of English History—leading documents to- 
gether with illustrative material from contempo- 
rary writers and a bibliography of sources, by 
Guy Carleton Lee of Johns Hopkins University. 
Another small volume of poems by Joaquin 
Miller, the eccentric “Poet of the Sierras,” is in 
preparation. Despite his age and the exposure 
he underwent during his Klondike experiences 
the poet is arranging for another lecturing cam- 


paign. 




















Professor Cattell, the new editor of the 
Popular Science Monthly, is well known as a psy- 
chologist and as the editor of Science. The 
Popula* Science Monthly has a larger circula- 
tion than any other scientific journal in the world. 
A stained-glass window in memory of Izaak 
Walton is to be placed in Winchester Cathedral. 
The project has the support of Sir Herbert Max- 
well, the dean of Winchester, and a number of 
known anglers in this country and in England. 
The window will overlook Walton’s grave. 

The latest addition to Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company’s Cambridge edition of the poets is 
the complete Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, which is just ready, in one volume, 
from the press. The editorial work on the book, 
including a biographical sketch, has been done by 
Miss Harriet Waters Preston. 

Charles Dudley Warner, whose study of 
Calvin some time ago turned out to be an inter- 
esting biography of a cat, has written for The 
Century a similar history of a gog entitled The 
Education of Sam. Mr. Warner will also con- 
tribute to this magazine for the new year some 
essays entitled Fashions in Literature. 














—George Sidney Webster, pastor of the 
Church of the Covenant, New York, has com- 
piled a book from the writings of Dr. Henry 
van Dyke, which is to be entitled The Friendly 
Year. The volume has the indorsement of Dr. 
van Dyke and contains a bibliography of his 
published works and his latest portrait. 

Mr. Howells’ literary autobiography, an- 
nounced by the Harpers, is to be called Literary 
Friends and Acquaintances; A Personal Retro- 
spect of American Authorship. Assuming that 
we have a foretaste of its quality in the delightful 
and illuminating Retrospect of Lowell in the 
August Scribner’s Magazine, the book will eagerly 
be awaited by all lovers of American literature. 
A new work on the ruins of Pompeii is 
announced in press. Some time ago a Neapolitan 
bookseller compiled a bibliography of works de- 
voted to the three buried cities of Campania— 
Herculaneum, Pompeii and Stabiae, and it grew 
into a volume of 116 pages. The greater part of 
this literature is devoted to Pompeii. 

William Nicholson, the well-known car- 
toonist and illustrator of England, is now in New 
York, having come over at the instance of Har- 
per’s Weekly. He will devote the next two or 
three months of his time to studying the charac- 
teristics of prominent Americans in various walks 
of life, pictures of which will appear from time 
to time in Harper’s Weekly. 

Like his Among English Hedgerows, which 
was so cordially welcomed last year, Mr. Clifton 
Johnson’s new volume Along French Byways is 
a book of strolling, a book of nature, a book of 
humble peasant life, intermingled with the chance 
experiences of the narrator. It has little to do 
with large towns, but much with rural villages, 
farm firesides, the fields and the country lanes. 
A volume similar to the Philobiblon of 
Richard de Bury is being prepared by Meyer 
Brothers & Co. with the title of Bibliomania in 
the Middle Ages, by F. Orr, librarian of Case 
Library. The book will form the second volume 
in The Book Lovers’ Classic Series. Although 
originally published in 1849, Merryweather’s Bib- 
liomania has never been reprinted. 

The interest in books of out-door life and 
nature love continues unabated. Two additions 
to this list have just been made by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. These are Squirrels and 
Other Fur-Bearers, by John Burroughs, and The 
Woodpeckers, by Mrs. Fanny Hardy Eckstorm. 
The books are said to be written in a popular 
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style, although with scientific accuracy. They are 
to be brought out with colored plates. 

The Berlin Academy has in preparation a 
complete edition of the works of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, including his correspondence. His de- 
scendants have contributed the manuscripts pre- 
served at Schloss Tegel, while the political por- 
tion will be furnished chiefly by the Berlin stage 
archives. All persons possessing either letters or 
manuscripts by von Humboldt are urgently re- 
quested to assist the Berlin Academy in rendering 
the undertaking as complete as possible. 
Having finished Robert Orange, Mrs. 
Craigie has gone to the Isle of Wight to write 
another novel. Mrs. Craigie may begin one story 
soon after the other is put upon the market, but 
she does not do her work quickly. She writes 
with great deliberation and revises.her work many 
times before it goes to the printer, and again after 
it leaves the printer, but before it goes to the 
public. 











A tablet to mark the site of the birthplace 
of George Bancroft, the historian, on Salisbury 
street, in Worcester, Mass., was dedicated last 
month. The exercises took the nature of a cen- 
tennial celebration, Bancroft having been born 
October 3, 1800. The speakers were Gen. James 
Grant Wilson and the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale. Rear-Admiral Sampson, representing the 
navy, of which Bancroft at one time was Secre- 
tary, was also present. 

The biography of Haveley, by his son, 
Leonard Haveley, which will shortly be published 
in this country by the Appletons, makes two vol- 
umes of five hundred pages each, and has half 
a dozen portraits of the great scientist at different 
times in his life. Mr. Leonard Huxley has had all 
his father’s correspondence and papers at his 
disposal, and these throw not a few fresh lights 
on the history of latter-day science. 

Richard Watson Gilder has made a com- 
plete revision of the volume containing Five 
Books of Song, including The New Day, The 
Celestial Passion, The Great Remembrance, Two 
Worlds and Lyrics. The changes are over thirty 
in number, and consist in some cases of additions 
to the text. The new edition of this one-volume 
collection of Mr. Gilder’s poems is the fourth. Of 
the poems included in The New Day it is the 
eighth edition. 

The first number of The World’s Work, 
Doubleday, Page & Co.’s new magazine, is prom- 
ised early this month. Its programme is an am- 
bitious one. The editor, Mr. Walter H. Page, 
hopes to make it fully representative of the cur- 
rent intellectual movement as well in science as 
in literature, and the publishers promise a supe- 
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rior typographical form. The price is to be 
twenty-five cents, which should insure the luxury 
of occasional wood-cut illustrations. 

— Forced by the gibes of the sarcastic 

paragraphers to offer an explanation for chang- 
ing his name from Dick “Gallon” to Richard Le 
Gallienne, that long-haired writer has written a 
magazine autobiographical sketch touching upon 
this topic. He declares that his grandfather wrote 
his name “Le Gallienne,” but the poet’s father 
shortened it to “Gallienne.” Careless friends cor- 
rupted this into “Gallon,” and the young poet’s 
acquaintances in Liverpool during his boyhood 
epoch were so irreverent as to translate this into 
“Four Quarts.” 
The title Shadowings is a very appropriate 
one for Lafcadio Hearn’s latest volume, just pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co. The book is a 
mélange of Japanese fiction and folk-lore—nota- 
ble, particularly, the essay on the folk-lore of the 
“sémi,” or Japanese locust—of dream experiences 
of Mr. Hearn’s, and hints at zxsthetic theory 
which are almost as dreamlike. Studies of the 
principle of horror in Gothic architecture and of 
the well-known feeling of flight in dreams are 
triumphant instances of Mr. Hearn’s rare gift 
of fixing an evasive impression in words. 

—tThe Publishers’ Weekly notes that when 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy was first published, 
the booksellers of that day, 140 years ago, with 
considerable indignation returned to the publisher 
as imperfect their copies of the volume which 
contained the sheet of marbled paper that was 
inserted to take the place of the page which 
Uncle Toby was supposed to have torn out in a 
pet. The Macmillan Company, it seems, is hav- 
ing a similar experience with their edition of the 
work in the English Classics series. At least half 
a dozen copies have been returned, with request 
that perfect books be substituted, and all because 
of the insertion of the marbled-paper leaf. 
Hamilton Mabie calls attention in Harper’s 
Bazar to the fact that poetry is now read almost 
exclusively in silence, while primarily it is in- 
tended for the ear. The result is that poetry ap- 
peals to the reason chiefly, and not to the feel- 
ings and imagination. The music of the words, 
the rhythmic movement, are in great part lost, 
while it is exactly the essential part of poetry and 
distinguishes it from prose. The ancients knew 
this well, and in some respects were fortunate 
that the supply of books was limited and their 
verses reached many ears, but few eyes. The 
school boy who silently reads his Homer or his 
Virgil may know the story, but not until he reads 
aloud and catches the heroic music of his verse 
can he claim to be acquainted with the classics. 
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Library Table: Glimpses of New Books 


By Marie Corelli. New 


$1.50. 


The Master Christian. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

It would be impossible to separate the wheat 
from the chaff, or the gold from the dross, were 
an attempt made to winnow the substance of 
Miss Corelli’s latest sensational romance, which 
bears the title of The Master Christian. Un- 
questionably a large amount of truth shines as 
brilliant threads woven intricately and bewilder- 
ingly through a mass of agglomerated libel in the 
book. Miss Corelli dedicates her romance (for 
this is not in the least a piece of realism) to “all 
those churches who quarrel in the name of 
Christ,” and it does not long remain doubtful 
what is her main purpose. She has a broom which 
she flourishes, and she shrieks whenever a church, 
a cathedral or a priest comes into the field of 
her flaming orbs of vision. We cannot take Miss 
Corelli seriously, no matter how sincere she is; 
for nothing to us is more ridiculous than the 
shrieking phase of polemics, and in this story al- 
most every note is strained and every intonation 
based in bad temper. A sense of violence, reck- 
lessness, overstatement, even atrocity of misrep- 
resentation follows a large part of the reading. 
Miss Corelli's method is to take the exceptional 
evil and make of it the general and pervading 
element of church influence. If one priest has 
sinned outrageously she assumes that all priests, 
or nearly all, have sinned still more outrageously. 
And yet Miss Corelli’s romance, taken as a 
romance, is marked with a power of an uncom- 
mon volume and range. If the story’s purpose 
could be set aside, if Miss Corelli’s preaching 
could be wholly eluded by the reader, the dramatic 
core of the book would afford a certain strong 
artistic entertainment. It is a preposterously im- 
probable, not to say impossible, conception of life 
at the present time; but the main characters are 
vividly depicted; they live and breathe and act. 
Sin, shame, beastly profligacy, mostly attributed 
to the Church, are projected “ad nauseam” with 
the open intent to belabor the clergy and make 
contemporary religious organization appear hol- 
low, fraudulent and vile. A kind, sweet lovable 
Cardinal, a wonderful boy waif who turns out 
to be Christ himself, an abbé, whose life has been 
utterly profligate, and his wonderful illegitimate 
son are the chief characters; but there are two 
heroines and their lovers, who bring into the tale 
a certain foil for its dark ecclesiastical bugbear. 
Indeed, darkness prevails through the book, and 
is not dispelled by the claptrap sunburst at the 


end. Her romance, if not taken too seriously, 
will probably do no harm. It is one of those 
noisy, high pitched, breathless screeds which our 
age has come to expect of self-appointed and un- 
balanced reformers who, no matter how refined 
and sincere themselves, give to their utterances 
every element of recklessness, vulgarity and exag- 
geration. No stretch of critical generosity can 
class The Master Christian with works of high 
art. It lacks cohesiveness, simplicity, reserve. 
It is simply a passionate outburst against what 
Miss Corelli happens to hate——Independent. 





The Soft Side. By Henry James. New York: 


The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Soft Side contains one or two stories 
which show their author at his best, illumining, 
rounding off, putting in their proper places elusive 
human relations such as occur chiefly in a com- 
plex and intellectual society, but are no more 
unreal or essentially more petty than the cruder 
emotions of more barbaric times. It is important 
to understand what makes the difference between 
the trivial and the vital in such work. At his 
worst, when he is merely clever, doing an exercise 
in his sudio, Mr. James will make a raising of the 
eyebrow express a position of polite agnosticism; 
but when he has an idea to express, a fitting sub- 
ject to his hand, he reverses the process. Then 
a position of polite agnosticism may find expres- 
sion in the raising of the eyebrow; but it is the 
meaning that is important, not the outward visible 
sign. Contrast in this book the two stories, John 
Delavoy and Europe—the one an admirable study 
of the contrast of two attitudes toward a dead 
man of genius, the attitude of vulgar curiosity 
and sentimentality and the attitude of reverent 
appreciation of his work; and the other, a pictorial 
study of three elderly ladies who are kept from 
a projected visit to Europe by the necessity of 
attending on their old and infirm, but apparently 
immortal, mother. The former is full of fine 
shades of meaning naturally arising from the 
subject and raised from a position of triviality 
by their bearing on an important idea; the latter 
full of strained significances, skilfully conjured, it 
is true, but, as appears to us, entirely factitious. 
Europe is interesting as an anatomical study by 
an old master, showing how the thing is done; 
but John Delavoy is the thing itself. There are 
other equally fine stories in this volume—notably, 
The Great Good Place, The Tree of Knowledge, 
and The Great Condition, all stories limited by 
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the fact of their limited appeal—esoteric, without 
doubt, in the sense that they speak the language 
of a small section of mankind, but none the less of 
definite value to that section and quite translatable 
into a universal tongue. Altogether The Soft 
Side (the Jamesian vocabulary is not always in- 
telligible apart from the context, and we must 
confess that the meaning of the title has eluded 
us) is a volume well worthy of its author, the 
best we can remember since The Lesson of the 
Master. The short story has always appeared to 
us his most successful medium.—London Speaker. 





The Boers in War. By Howard C. Hillegas. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

One of the most informing volumes concerning 
the Dutch African people called out by recent 
events in South Africa was Oom Paul’s People, 
by Howard C. Hillegas. A complement to that 
work is The Boers in War, by the same author. 
There have been dooks enough on the South 
Africa war, good, bad and indifferent, but they 
have been from the British side and were made 
up mainly of war correspondence to London pa- 
pers. Itis true that Americans were among those 
reporting on the British side, but even they could 
not be expected to see through any but British 
glasses and in one notorious case the American 
outdid his British colleagues in malice toward 
the Boers. Mr. Hillegas was with the Boers in 
the war. His book is the story of the war as 
seen from the Boer side and gives a description 
of the men and methods of the republican armies. 
He has endeavored, he says, to show the Boer 
army, country and people as they existed prior 
to the British occupation of Pretoria, and to repre- 
sent men and matter as they presented themselves 
of the eyes of an American. Eliminating personal 
feeling, he professes to have portrayed the Boers’ 
apparent faults as truthfully as their good feat- 
ures, and he expects that certain parts of his 
work will come as a rude shock to those earnest 
friends of the Boers who can see no fault in them, 
while other parts may offend Britons. There 
were brave men on both sides and neither side 
was free from cowards. Mr. Hillegas said there 
were at no time in the Boer army more than 
30,000 men. These were farmers of no military 
training, led by farmers, who perhaps did not 
know that there existed a theory of warfare and 
much less know how modern wars were fought 
and won. But they withstood for the greater 
part of a year the opposition of several hundred 
thousand well-trained soldiers, headed by men 
who knew the theory and practice of warfare 
as few leaders of other armies had opportunities 
of learning them. The Boers were, however, good 


marksmen and self-disciplined. The Boer was 
always religious, and he felt that in being obedient 
he was finding favor in the eyes of the Providence 
that watched over his cause. Writing last July, 
Mr. Hillegas says that while the Boers may not 
be victorious in the war, they have made as brave 
a struggle as did our revolutionary forefathers. 
No one, he says, who has been with the burghers 
in the field, and has heard their expressions of 
sentiment, will believe that South Africa will 
ever again have an affection for its mother coun- 
try. The Boers of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State, who were wont to celebrate the 
Queen’s birthday with as much gusto as the most 
patriotic Englishman, will not be content to live 
under the British flag, and the Cape Colonists 
have determined to possess an emblem of their 
own. “Some day a man will arise who can lead 
the Afrikanders, and then there will be a united, 
a peaceful South Africa under a South African 
flag.’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Eben Holden. By Irving Bacheller. Boston: 
Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.50. 

Eben Holden might be an autobiography. It 
follows the fortunes of an orphan boy from his 
childhood to his arrival at man’s estate, and the 
lighter incidents of the earlier years are given 
more care and space than the stirring and im- 
portant events of later times. To one who writes 
of his own experiences such treatment is natural. 
Memory throws a softened light on the happen- 
ings of boyhood days and the joys of youth, and 
in the distance their proportions are not so readily 
perceived. It is the present, close at hand, that 
is less alluring, less in keeping with the play of 
fancy and tender, lingering descriptions. The 
boy, now a man, tells the story. It begins with 
the loss of parents and brother by a sudden stroke 
of ill-fortune in a home among the hills of Ver- 
mont, and the quick-following flight of the old 
man who has worked for the family, with the or- 
phan boy carried on his back to save him from 
the grasp of interested neighbors who propose a 
charitable future for the child. This old man, 
whose name is given to the book, is a delightful 
creation. His tireless industry, his never-failing 
kindness and patience, his quaint philosophy and 
humor, and his unshaken courage and faith, are 
proved in every chapter, and with all the gifts 
placed at his disposal and distributed with a lavish 
hand, only once or twice are his manners or his 
means obviously artificial. He finds a home in 
Northern New York for himself and his charge, 
and there the boy grows up, secures an education, 
and falls in love. Then comes a journey to the 
metropolis, an engagement on the Tribune, under 
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Greeley, to be deserted for a place in the ranks 
of the Union army, an eventful career in uniform, 
and a home-coming to happiness and honor among 
old friends. Not a wonderful career, but the hero 
has no intention of occupying the centre of the 
stage, and gives his best endeavors to bringing 
forward those with whom he becomes intimately 
acquainted. There are homely graces in all the 
portraits, and more than one will be remembered. 
—Argonaut. 





China’s Open Door. By Rounsevelle Wildman, 
M.A., Consul-General of the United States at 
Hongkong. Boston: Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.50. 

One of Mr. Kipling’s favorite charges against 
the globe-trotter and the visiting M.?. is absolute 
ignorance of the size of India, and Mr. Rounse- 
velle Wildman’s China’s Open Door seems to in- 
dict the entire Occident of similar ignorance in 
regard to China. Two-thirds of his book is de- 
voted to a history of the country, with especial 
stress laid upon the absolute tranquillity of one 
province while revolution, war, rebellion and 
massacre devastated its neighbor; the indifference 
with which invasion is regarded; the sublime con- 
sciousness of enormous territory, enabling an 
Emperor to order the inhabitants of a long line 
of seaboard to move twelve miles inland by way 
of discouraging a foreign invader; the immutabil- 
ity of custom, and, above all, the impenetrable 
armor of pride unpierced by blows which would 
have destroyed a Western realm. Moreover, he 
is at considerable pains to cite instances in which 
the Chinese have outgeneraled the white man. 
The war vessels, which have made what they 
fondly thought were triumphal progresses up Chi- 
nese rivers, with every educated native smiling 
at the flying flag marking them as tribute bearers, 
and the Ministers’ wives, of whom the wily Em- 
press made cat’s-paws under pretense of gracious- 
ly giving them a reception, are especially men- 
tioned. Further Mr. Wildman scoffs at the idea 
that a great trade with China will grow up auto- 
matically, grimly saying that the fear of the gun- 
boat is the beginning of trade; that the Chinese 
cannot be persuaded to buy anything which they 
do not want, or persuaded by superior merit to 
cease buying anything to which they are accus- 
tomed. He sees in the Boxer uprising the pro- 
test of conservatism against progress, and China 
is of conservatism all compact, but he thinks that 
this is the final conflict. As to its length, or even 
as to its result, he is less confident than men not 
reared as he has been in familiarity with the 
East; not trained in more than one Consulate, 
and, worst of all, not capable of seeing that color 
and language are the least of the differences be- 


tween the East and the West, between the great 
Lord Li and George Washington, between the 
Empress of China and the Empress of India. He 
sees the enormous size of the task before the 
Powers and he does his best to prepare his coun- 
trymen for it. The book wiil displease the Peace 
Society, and in spite of its warm praise of true 
missionaries, its condemnation of those whose 
quarrels scandalize the Chinese, and of those 
others who ignorantly insult native prejudices, 
will offend many a missionary, but its hard com- 
mon sense ought to commend it to the genuine 
Jonathan. Besides the history and chapters on 
character and peculiarities, the volume contains 
good descriptions of Peking and Canton, a spirited 
criticism of the present commercial prospects, a 
portrait of Lord Li, and some good pictures, and 
it is written with the easy grace of long practice 
and with the journalist’s eye for effect—New 
York Times. 





Richelieu and the Growth of the French Power. 
By James Breck Perkins. (Heroes of the Nations.) 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Of all the Heroes of the Nations, none is more 
essentially the centre of romantic possibilities than 
the great Cardinal, Armand du Plesis de Riche- 
lieu. The average reader of this latter day 
dramatizes him as “under the red robe,” drawing 
round him “the magic circle of the Church,” hold- 
ing midnight conferences with messengers booted 
and spurred or disguised bravoes in hodden gray; 
in general, as a relentless spider, who “thrilled 
at each touch and lived along the line,” and gave 
his enemies the choice between submission ard 
death. All this he doubtless was; but in this vol- 
ume the author has pretty thoroughly stripped 
off the draperies, and has sought to tell a plain 
tale plainly—the story of the petty provincial 
Bishop of Lugon, who pushed and flattered and 
intrigued his way to a place at court; who was 
more of a priest than an author, more of a soldier 
than a priest, and was most of all the statesman 
whose theory of government was absolute mon- 
archy with a minister for monarch. Mr. Perkins 
writes of his hero with cool candor, he hzs ap- 
parently no illusions as to any of the amiable 
virtues being included in Richelieu’s outfit; and 
his readers have little choice but to accept his 
summary of the Cardinal’s character: “His intel- 
lect though acute was not original, his character 


though vigorous was not exalted. . . . He 
was sagacious in his policy, tireless in his activity, 
and remorseless in his animosities. . . . Im- 


perious when he held power, he was obsequious 
when he sought it; no one flattered the great more 
adroitly when he was himself a person of small 
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account.” Mr. Perkins’ concluding words on the 
results of Richelieu’s policy have a certain timeli- 
ness to-day: “It is desirable that comfort should 
be generally diffused and that wealth should in- 
crease, yet the accumulation of money is not the 
sole object of national, any more than of indi- 
vidual existence. Richelieu had other ideals; he 
wished France to be the first state of Europe, 
he desired that her boundaries should grow 
broader, her power grow greater, her influence 
become larger. He wished to shape the form of 
government so that these ends might be attained, 
and he accomplished the object which he under- 
took. It is doubtful whether the French people 
were any happier at the end of Richelieu’s admin- 
istration than at its beginning, but beyond ques- 
tion France was a more powerful state.” The 
book has the usual attractions and conveniences 
which we have learned to expect in the volumes 
of this series: there are twenty-three portraits 
from authentic sources, maps and plans of France 
and Paris, and a sufficient index.—The Dial. 





The Wall Street Point of View. By Henry Clews. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.50. 

The public at large may be interested in learn- 
ing that it is no difficult task to become an object 
of Mr. Clews’ highest respect and sympathy. It 
does not require great genius to make money, he 
says, nor education, nor breeding, nor gentle man- 
ners; “and, perhaps, even less than people imag- 
ine, has luck anything to do with it.” In short, 
“any man or woman may become wealthy if he 
or she begins aright.” And how is he or she to 
begin aright? Mr. Clews has the whole matter 
summed up in a short and pithy maxim: “Al- 
ways save some portion of your wages, and then 
be on the alert for investment. If you do this 
wisely your money will begin to accumulate, dou- 
ble, treble, and in a few years, perhaps, you may 
be a millionaire.” True, indeed. Invest wisely 
and you will become a millionaire. But Mr. 
Clews fails to impart the secret of wise invest- 
ment. And that is the trouble about most of the 
well-meant advice given in these essays. It is 
too general to be of any practical value. The 
book, however, is not without its interest as a 
record of the views which Mr. Clews entertains 
toward current issues. He ridicules the hatred 
of Wall Street. “Let us condemn and cut off its 
evil parasitic growths,” he says, “but let us rec- 
ognize and glory in the fact that this great finan- 
cial centre is fast approaching the point at which 
it is destined to become the enormous clearing 
house of the world’s enterprises and industries. 
In the course of evolution and a higher civiliza- 
tion we might be able to get along comfortably 


without Congress, but without Wall Street, 
never.” He is in favor of the combinations called 
trusts. “They have furnished the people with 
many of the commodities of civilized existence at 
much lower prices than formerly, not only with- 
out decreasing the wages of labor, but in many 
instances increasing them, and eventually extend- 
ing the field for a larger number of employees. 
He agrees with the late Mr. Huntington in the 
belief that a college education is inadequate “to 
form the minds of youth for the struggles to be 
encountered in the arena of practical business 
life.” These are not notable thoughts, but they 
are the thoughts of a somewhat notable man.— 
New York Herald. , 





The Wedding Day in Literature and Art. By C. 
F. Carter. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

There are books enough and to spare; for whose 
existence it is hard to guess the reason, but one 
can account for most of them more readily than 
for this book. Mr. Carter, finding that “not more 
than one hundred and eighty paintings in Europe 
and America have as theme incidents of the wed- 
ding day,” has thought it worth his while to gather 
the choicest wedding-day masterpieces of painter, 
poet and novelist, to enrich them with reproduc- 
tions of appropriate paintings, and to set off the 
whole with a cover tastefully ornamented with 
orange blossoms. Now the death of Ajax is one 
of the finest things in the Greek drama, but it is 
generally agreed that Sophocles erred when he 
added the details of the funeral. Possibly it is 
a perception of the same risk of anti-climax that 
has inspired novelists with that wariness in avoid- 
ing the incidents of the wedding day which Mr. 
Carter laments. Decidedly, the emotional pitch is 
lowered over the discussion of the presents and 
of routes for the wedding tour; and some slight 
assurance that the hero and heroine actually 
“married and lived happily ever after” is enough 
for most readers. At any rate, a collection such 
as this is very dull reading—New York Evening 


Post. 





A Book of Verses. By Nixon Waterman. Bos- 
ton: Forbes & Co, $1.25. 

Mr. Nixon Waterman’s A Book of Verses is 
thoroughly dyed with authentic Americanism. Its 
humor is home-brewed out of indigenous mate- 
rials. Here and there a clever play upon words 
may suggest Hood and Calverley, but the flavor 
is of Uncle Sam’s private orchard. Mr. Water- 
man frankly entitles his work Verses, and most 
of it is just that as contradistinguished from artis- 
tic poetry. Some of it is finely conceived and 
wellnigh faultlessly expressed. For example: 
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“The lily’s lips are pure and white, 
Without a touch of fire; 

The rose’s heart is warm and red 
And sweetened with desire; 

In earth’s broad field of deathless bloom 
The gladdest lives are those 

Whose thoughts are as the lily 
And whose love is like the rose.” 

In a different vein take this: 


“The savage beast, the poison vine, 
The evil of the earth— 

I know not if the good and bad 
Were only one at birth; 

But all the world seems gracious 
When I set against the wrong 

A woman’s love, a sheaf of grain, 
A lily and a. song.” 

We have quoted these bits, not as the best that 
Mr. Waterman’s book holds, but because they are 
readily quotable. We cannot so easily give speci- 
mens of his excellent American humor, for the 
reason that his best humorous pieces are of con- 
siderable length. When the Summer Boarders 
Come is worth separate mention as good satire 
on a phase of life peculiarly American. The Jump- 
in’-off Place is Rileyesque in its homely and ef- 
fectively droll rusticity of thought and style. Me 
an’ Lizy Jane touches a fine chord of the best 
sentiment that a human heart can hold. The 
simple form of domestic love outlasting all the 
ills, sorrows and wrongs of a long married life 
was never more sincerely and touchingly sketched 
in verse. Mr. Waterman sings of mother and 
motherhood in the sweetest and most sympathetic 
tenderness. Of childhood, of youth, of love— 
o Muse plays with the young and comforts the 
old. 

Oh, the youthful, truthful times, 

When the world was w rapped in rimes, 
And hills and dells were silver bells 

That rang their rarest chimes; 

Oh, still they thrill me when 

I thwart the thoughts of men, 
And, just a boy, amid the joy 

Of living, live again.’ 

We hope that our readers can feel, even in these 
careless and somewhat puerile lines, the genuine- 
ness of Mr. Waterman’s song. He is not a poet- 
artist absorbed in a dream of literary form and 
musical periods. Something in him snatches the 
handiest words, rhythms and times to express it- 
self withal. He is not a thin blooded, scholarly 
logolept, who depends upon verbal surprises for 
effect. What he sings is fresh and true, albeit 
often enough indifferently composed. We bid him 
welcome to the American choir.—Independent. 





Songs of the Morning. By Nora Hopper. Lon- 


don: Grant Richards. 
Miss Hopper has her place among the band 
of Irish poets that constitute -what is called the 
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Celtic renascence. They are a band whose 
claims to recognition it is impossible to ignore. 

Miss Hopper in this volume does not suf- 
fer us to forget that she belongs to the Celtic band. 
Yet it is hardly because of the poems which 
insist on their Irish birthright that we hail the 
present book as a gain upon her previous achieve- 
ment. Those poems seem to us among the least 
original in the collection; they belong distinctly 
to a brand of poetry for which many writers 
seem to have the recipe, and are neither better 
nor worse than other in this particular “line” of 
goods. We know the substratum of Irish legend, 
the edifice of sentiment as cheap in Ireland as in 
England, and wearily common to both, the Irish 
phrases interspersed at due intervals in the com- 
position like raisins. This kind of national senti- 
ment is a flavoring essence, which can be applied 
to any poem with guaranteed effect. The spice 
of Gaelic names cannot render novel to English 
readers the mechanical picturesqueness of such 
ballads. Nor yet do we care specially for Miss 
Hopper in another class of poems, which forego 
the deliberate consciousness of nationality, and 
essay that sensuous picturing of nature and glow 
of external color which a whole school of writers 
have caught—directly or indirectly—from Ros- 
setti. A profusion of words like stained glass 
characterize work of this order; and the words 
are all there in Miss Hopper’s verse. But the 
glittering diction is not inevitable, seizes us by 
no magic; we can see (as it were) how the thing 
is done. Once or so she deliberately tries her 
verbal gift in an impression—On the Embank- 
ment; but she fails to endue her words with 
nervous organization, they are but paints. ‘ 
Miss Hopper is capable of better things than 
“word-painting.” She is capable of very good 
things indeed; and the best of them occur when 
she shuts one thought in a lyric closed like a 
lantern and complete. The lyric germinates from 
the single idea (to use another image) and ceases 
with the full unfolding of it. Of all this class, 
in which Miss Hopper most truly comes to her 
own, the finest is Southernwood, 2 very beauti- 
ful poem, in which intimate feeling shelters its 
self-betrayal under gracious veils. Charming, in 
a lighter and impersonal vein, is the poem called 
Monday, with its dainty and appropriate fancy. 
Miss Hopper, indeed, frequently has happy lights 
of fancy. Altogether, we may perhaps say that 
the thing in which Miss Hopper shows most dis- 
tinct advance is the personal lyric. Her work is 
always accomplished, but in such poems as South- 
ernwood it touches a higher mood and a more 
unquestionable inspiration. It is distinguished 
poetry indeed.—London Academy. 
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WON EE GG hint éntcwsdcdascseeees scaeeus I 50 
In the Hands of the Redcoats: Everett T. 
Tomlinson: N. Y., Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1 50 
Infidel, The: M. E. Braddon: N. Y., Harper 
Ee Rr eae re ke Per I 50 
Ione: Charlotte Crisman Cox: Bost., Eastern 
PA: Goi sdcnnsws i oheseeubssedeee eae een I 00 
Isle of Unrest, The: Henry Seton Merriman: 
Mm. Ya Dodd, Mead & Co........ccceceeeee I 50 
Kelea, the Surf-Rider: A Romance of Pagan 
Hawaii: Alex. Stevenson Twombly: N. Y., 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert..............2-. I 50 
Later Love Letters of a Musician: Myrtle 
Reed: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons.......... 175 











od 
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Lost Continent, The: Cutcliffe Hyne: N. Y., 
PATE EE, TIONIG. << .5.0c«, occ wajorodibiaiclneedieinedie0 
Master Christian, The: Marie Corelli: nm ty 
BPO, DOCG TE CG iiin's cede cas swcudsialse casi 
Monarch of Millions, The: Grosvenor Wilson: 
PR a I IR oe ciara s cagacedeaeanweiore 
Moon Metal, The: Garrett P. Serviss: N. Y., 
RN I NN oi aieccace iardicd a dubloceigres ch pasivevaiw 
On the Wing of Occasions: Joel Chandler 
Harris: N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co 


Historical, National and Political. 
American Fights and Fighters: C. T. Brady: 
McClure, Philips @ Co... ..0..6005 
Between Boer and Britain: Edward Strate- 
meyer: Bost., Lee & Shepard.. — 
Boers in War, The: Howard C. Hilligas: N. 
Ge eo ee eee 
France: John E. C. Bodley: N. Y., The Mac- 
NN is icpdo din sno sie edu dnuneedo Marnwass 
History of Greece, A: Evelyn Abbott: Part 3, 
445-403 B.C.: N. Y., G. 
Japanese Notions of European Political Econ- 


omy: Tentearo Makato: Camden, N. J., 
ER err er re eee 
“Machine” Abolished, The: Charles C. P. 
Clark: N.. ¥.,.G. P. Putnam's Sons......... 
Monitor and the Navy Under Steam, The: 
Frank M. Bennett: Bost., Houghton, Mif- 
NS aig be drisans 06 oeleemad ees opaewinc ese 
Our Nation’s Need: J. A. Conwell: N. Y., J. 
Be NEO PN CO. <5 c5i6ccccemew wns seaeess 
Pictures of the Old French Court: Catherine 
Bearne: N. Y., E. P. Dutton & Co.......... 
Protection and Progress: John P. Young: 
Chse.. Rand, McNally && Cos...siis vice scccee 
Referendum in America, The: Ellis Paxson 
Oberholtzer: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. . 
Situation in China, The: Robert E. Speer: 
N. Y., Flemming eS rcs 
Source Book of E nglish History: alin Carle- 
ton Lee: N. Y., Henry Holt & Co.. , 
Juvenile. 
Aguinaldo’s Hostage: H. Irving Hancock: 
ee | LECT LCT OE 
Almost as Good as a Boy: Amanda M. Doug- 
fame Beet, Lee Be SRR AIG . go ncsscccscsc-ssi00 
Autobiography of a Tomboy, The: Jeannette 
L. Gilder: N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co.. 
Battling for Atlanta: Byron A. Dunn: Chic., 


Pe es I MLO csc dic ncawaeecseincas 


Bob Knight’s Diary: Charlotte C. Smith: 
B 2 OES ee ree 
Fiddlesticks: Hilda Cowhan: N. ee 
EE EE Sa ee ene ree 
For ny oe Field and Forest: D. C 


Beard: N. Chas. Scribner’s Sons.. 


Georgian eee The: Frances C. Baylor: 
Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co............. 
Her Next Door Neighbor: M. S. Comrie: 
| a Eo ee ee 


In the Days of Alfred the Great: Eva March 


Tappan: Bost., Lee & Shepard... peace 
In the Irish Brigade: G. A. Henty: 'N. ; 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons... 
Jack of All Trades: D. C. Beard: N. , ‘Chas. 
I N  5is 5d de a tinwe aheacataw > 
Little Bible, The: J. W. Mackail: N. Y., The 
Doapeesar & McClure Go. .....cicccccsceces 
Little Dreamer’s Adventure, The: Frank S. 
Child: Bost., Lee & Shepard... ; 


P. Putnam’s Sons.. 2 
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BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 


Little Girl in Old Washington, A: Amanda M. 


Douglas: N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co ........ I 50 
Middle Five, The: Francis La Flesche: Bost., 
a oe I 25 
Poetry of the Month. 
Beautiful Thoughts From Robert and Eliza- 
beth Browning: N. Y., James Pott & Co.... = 75 
Cithara Mea: Poems: Rev. P. A. Sheehan: 
Bost., Marlier, Callanan & Co. ...... 200000 I 25 
Collected Poems: Arthur Peterson: Phil. 
Pedey T. Cates Be isos icis isisicck vc veaewss I 00 
a Works of Geoffrey Chaucer: N. Y., 
Y. Crowet © (0. 8 Voi seiessavcn cesses 4 00 
Pavitt “S. eo Works of Robert Burns: 
N. ¥., T. ¥. Ceowell BGO. 2 Voc ccciscas 4 00 
Five Bros of Song: Richard Watson Gilder: 
he Meg, TOO COMES Bi oc scccscscscsccgscae FO 
Lyrics: J. Houston Mifflin: Phil., Henry T. 
SS So ee err nr arner I 00 
Social Tragedies and Other Poems: J. W. 
Scholl: Bost., Easter Pub. Co. ....6...<cccee I 00 
Religious and Philosophic. 
The Bible in Spain: George Borrow: N. Y., 
Se Ae ee ee 2 00 
Buddha and Buddhism: Arthur Lillie: N. Y., 
CRS.. SEPINNOE 6. DOUG. cn snccseseccnsseccess I 25 
Christianity in the Apostolic Age: George T. 
Purves: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons...... ro 
Confessions of S. Augustine: Phil., J. B. Lip- 
MED BONE cn.6551 50195 oma tonsa Ra SRG ae 5 00 
A Dictionary of the Bible: Ed. by James 
Hastings: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons..... 
Electricity and Resurrection: William Hem- 
street: Chic., Universal Truth Pub. Co..... I 00 
Expositor’s Greek Testament, The: G. G. 
Findlay: N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co.......... 7 50 
Foundation of Knowledge: Alexander Thom- 
as Ormond: N. Y., The Macmillan Co..... 3 00 
History of the Devil, The: Dr. Paul Carus: 
Chic., The Open Coutt Pub. Co.....:200. 00% 6 co 
History of the Higher Criticism, The: Henry 
S. Nash: N. Y., The Macmillan Co........ 75 
Illustrative Notes: A Guide to the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons: N. Y., Eaton 
MER oie crac amae aiewewaasiemniws mene inn I 25 
Jewish Laws and Customs: A. Kingsley 
Glover: Wells, Minn., W. A. hammond.... I 50 
Life of Lives, The: F. W. Farrar: N. Y., 
oe SS = ee saree 2 00 
Making a wife: Rev. Cortland Myers: N. Y., 
ee See TE POE TO oiis oh.c00 95.00 055085% I 25 
ee of the Heart: Josephine Levi: 
Se el eS ee I 25 
eet of the Apostles: George Barker 
Stevens: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. I 00 
Model Prayer, The: Rev. Gerard B. F. Hal- 
lock, D.D.: N. Y., T. Y. Crowell & Co.. 35 
Parables for Our Times: Wolcott Calkins: 
D.. Vc PROCS WIE «60.5 sisetassicsyees 50 
Paul of Tarsus: Robert Bird: N. Y., Chas. 
ORE © DNR io cus oewanecenuuws erence 2 00 
Public Worship: T. Harwood Pattison: Phil., 
American Baptist Pub. S0cs.«s «<,...<<<:000 I 25 
Spiritual Lessons from the Brownings: 
Amory H. Bradford: N. Y., T. Y. Crowell 
Do En ee ae ee re See eee 35 
Texts for Sermons: Henry M. Barron: Phil., 
ee ee ee eee re I 25 
When Thou Hast Shut bo Door: Rev. G. H. 
C. Macgregor: N. Y., T. Y, Crowell & Cq.. 35 
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Open Questions: Talks with Correspondents 


a 


Correspondents are invited to make use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as far 
as we may be able. Answers and comments will 
be gladly received. A number of questions and 
answers are unavoidably held over till next month. 





655. Will you kindly tell me who has first used 
the expression, “Que diable! veut-’l dans cette 
galére?” I have seen it years ago in my French 
reading, but cannot remember where—H. J. 
Achard, Roselle, Ill. 

[Your verb is wrong. Moliére has it, in Les 
Fourberies de Scapin, act II., scene 2, “Que 
diable allait-il faire dans cette galére?’”] 





656. Please tell me where I can find the poem 
with these lines in it: 

“Tears were frozen in their courses.” 

“Language bled through broken heart throbs.” 

“Lips had nothing left to say.” 

“Something more than words could utter.” 

“Something more than tears could weep.” 

I have also been told that a small volume of 
poems by the same author was published thirty 
years or more ago. Can you tell me where a vol- 
ume could be gotten? Can you tell me who the 
author was, or can you give me the whole poem?— 
Mrs. F. Shaw, Newtonville, Mass. 





657. Dickens’ Poems: I have been looking over 
the June, 1899, number of Current Literature, and 
find in Treasure Trove department the poem be- 
ginning, 

The pure, the bright, the beautiful 

That stirred the he_rt in youth, 
attributed to Charles Dickens, and I should like to 
know on what authority. I cannot find it in any 
of my anthologies; but Allibone, in his Poetical 
Quotations, quotes three stanzas and credits the 
poem to All the Year Round, where it was entitled 
Imperishable. Is it not erroneously attributed to 
Charles Dickens for the reason that the magazine 
was edited by him? A similar mistake was made 
years ago in regard to -The Children, 
When the lessons and tasks are ended, 

by Charles M. Dickinson. Some one curelessly 
gave Charles Dickens as the author on account of 
a similarity of names, and the mistake made the 
round of the papers. The only poem by Charles 
Dickens that I know of is the fine one entitled The 
Ivy Green.—J. Willis Westlake, Lake Helen, Fla. 


[Mr. Westlake is quite right in his surmise 
concerning this particular poem. It was erron- 
eously attributed to Charles Dickens. On the 
other hand, Dickens did write several poems be- 
side the well-known Ivy Green. The Hymn of 
the Wiltshire Laborers, the Child’s Hymn and A 
Christmas Carol may be mentioned among the 
serious pieces; and the Ballad of Lord Bateman 
with its delightful notes, as the best example of 
his humorous verse. A cheap edition of Dickens’ 


complete poems was issued some time ago by the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, West 23d street, 
New York City.] 





658. Will you kindly state through the “Asked 
and Answered” column where I can procure a poem 
entitled “Home, Sweet Home,” beginning, 

The sun had set in the distant west, 
The cannons ceased to roar. 
I saw the poem in a. book a few years ago, but 
cannot remember the name of the volume.—Harry 
Cazier, Logan, Utah. 





659. In your September, 1899, number there are 
some verses, “Paistin Fionn,” by E. D. M. Will 
you kindly give me his name and address, that I 
may obtain permission, if possible, to use the words 
in a collection of Irish rhymes, to music?—Mrs. E. 
C. Riordan, Chicago, IIl. 

[The verses referred to were originally con- 
tributed to The Shan Van Vocht, a magazine, since 
discontinued, then printed at Belfast, Ireland, 65 
Great George’s street. Possibly a letter addressed 
there would still reach the editor, Alice L. Milli- . 
gan, who, doubtless, would be able to reveal the 
identity of E. D. M., the author of the poem. Or 
perhaps Mr. M. J. O’Brien, Room 70, 195 Broad- 
way, New York City, who was American agent 
for the magazine until the time of its decease, 
in April of last year, might forward the matter 


for you.] 





660. I Am Contented: Can you tell me where I 
can find a poem entitled I am Contented, a trans- 
lation from the German, and each stanza conclud- 
ing with— 

Then said the soldier from his deep, dark grave, 
I am contented. 

To enable me to find this will be most greatly 

appreciated.—Frank Coleman, Red Lands, Cal. 





661. Fitzgerald’s Letters: Some years ago, pos- 
sibly ten, there was published in Littell’s some let- 
ters of Edward Fitzgerald which were most enjoy- 
able. I have recently tried to obtain’'some informa- 
tion concerning them, but have failed. Could you 
in your valuable column tell me by whom they were 
published? One party to whom I referred said 
there was to be a new edition issued this summer, 
they had heard, but neglected to give name of firm 
issuing, or number of volumes, only that it was by 
an English firm. Any information would be duly 
appreciated—Mrs. W. B. H., North Adams, Mass. 


[The Letters and Literary Remains of Edward 
Fitzgerald, edited by William Addis Wright, was 
published in London by the Macmillans in 1889; 
and in 1895 Richard Bentley & Son, 8 Bucking- 
ham street, London, brought out Fitzgerald’s Let- 
ters to Fanny Kemble. These are the only letters 
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we know; but a Life of Fitzgerald, by John Glyde, 
was recently published in this country. Herbert 
S. Stone & Co., Chicago.] 





662. May I request, as a reader of Current Lit- 
erature, that you will assist me through your “Open 
Questions” to find the poem the first lines of which 
I give below? 


Is it but the idle fancy 
Of a mocking necromancy 
That together, bud and blossom, > the Indus once 
we grew? 
Next to the last stanza runs something like this: 
But at last I stand beside you, 
And the Fate which long denied you 
Yields in recompense a dearer incarnation than my 
dream. 
What I sought, to what you are, dear, 
Is as starlight to the star, dear, 
As the budding is to summer, as the murmur to the 
stream. 
This was published in the Cosmopolitan during 
the latter part of the 9’s, if I am not mistaken. 
Title and author’s name I have forgotten. If some 
correspondent could supply me with this it would 
gent oblige.—Dollie Freeman, Elizabeth City, 





663. Astrology: Will you kindly say through the 
columns of Current Literature where I can obtain 
a good, modern treatise on the pseudo-science of 
astrology and the method of casting a horoscope? 
I have a treatise of the sixteenth century on this 
subject, but it needs an interpreter.—S. D. Newton, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


[See answer to Query 629, this department, 
August number. Also, in Answers from Corre- 
spondents, October number. ] 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


620. A Boy Again, et al: In Current Literature 
for July, among Open Questions, S. D. P., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., desires the following lines, which I 
forward with pleasure. I have them in an old scrap 
book without the author’s signature, which you say 
is Mark Lemon. I used to hear them sung when a 
boy, and still remember the tune very well, and 
could easily reproduce it if S. D. P. so wishes.— 
William Hazeltine, Oakland, Cal. 


In Current Literature, Vol. X XIX, No. 1, July, 
1900, at page 123, I find an Open Question, num- 
bered 620: 

If every man’s cares were written on his brow, 
How many would their pity share who only envy 
now. 

Here is the answer to it, a rather old one, having 
been written over 150 years ago by the Italian, 
Pietro Metastario, Poet Laureate to the Austrian 
Court: 

“Se a ciascure |’interno affarro 

Si redesse infronte scritto 

Quanti son che invidia farro 

Che farebbero pieta.” 
—Luigi Ricci, Founder of the Dante Society, of 
London, England. 


OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 


In the July issue, No. 620, S. D. P., Syracuse, N. 
Y., asks for these verses, from which he gives a 
couple of lines: 
SECRETS. 

If in each human countenance 

The soul’s life were laid bare, 
Those whom we envy now, perchance, 

Might then our pity share. 


Knowing the joy, grief, yearning, fear, 
Deep-hidden in each breast, 
To no man would his lot appear 
As either worst or best. 
James A. TUCKER. 


The above are the verses, no doubt, though his 
quotation and they do not quite agree. Miss A. C. 
Melick, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

[Thank you, Mr. Hazeltine. We hold the verses 
for S. D. P., Syracuse, N. Y., who will, no doubt, 
be very glad to have the music also. Thanks, too, 
Mr. Ricci. We could now only wish to know if 
this is a quotation from a long poem, or if it is 
complete as it stands in translation and original. 
And thanks to Miss Melick.] 





636. Alone With Conscience: 


[Letters from correspondents assigning the au- 
thorship to Charles W. Stubbs and enclosing 
copies of the poem, are received from Emilie C. 
Pearson, Minneapolis, Minn.; Frances V. Barton, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Clara W. Raze, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; M. M. G., Washington, D. C., and S. B. P., 
Flushing, N. Y. Thanks to all these. We shall 
take pleasure in printing the poem, for the benefit 
of the gentleman who inquired for it, in Treasure 
Trove next month.] 





640. The Last Blow: In Open Questions, No. 
640, in Current Literature of September, 1900, I see 
a query for poem The Last Blow, by Michael 
Lynch. I have the poem and would be glad to send 
it, but did not know if address in magazine was suf- 
ficient, there being no street number. Shall I send 
poem to you, or to address given in magazine?— 
Mrs. Olin Spencer, Box 56, Montrose, Col. 


[Thank you, Mrs. Spencer. We shall be pleased 
to hold the poem for this querist, whose address 
we have mislaid. Or perhaps Mr. Ettlinger will 
see this page and communicate direct with our 
courteous correspondent. ] 





642. In reply to G. B. F., No. 642, the definition 
of human happiness in which occur the lines “’Tis 
to have attentive and believing faculties” was writ- 
ten by N. P. Willis, as were also the lines: 


’Tis life’s reality, the soul of man 

Createth its own destiny of power. 

And as the trial is intense here, 

His being hath a nobler strength in Heaven. 
—S. B. P., Flushing, N. Y. 
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Some Illustrations from Recent Books. 


DesicNep to SHow By CareFuL SELECTION ANY New Puases iN THE ART oF ILLUSTRATION. 




















Copyrighted 1900, Chas. Scribner’s Sons 


Copyrighted 1900, R. H. Russell & Co. 


SAINT NICHOLAS, THE LADY OR THE TIGER, 


BY MAXFIELD PARRISH. BY ALBERT HERTER. 


One of the most pleasing books of the season is from the press of R. H. Russell & Co. from 
which the first of the illustrations on this page is taken. This is a reprint in quarto form of Irving’s 
Knickerbocker. The text is from an old style type and is illustrated by eight full page illustrations by 
Maxfield Parrish, whose odd style of pen work is by this time familiar to all book lovers. The other 
illustration, by another young American, Albert Herter, is one of a series of frontpieces in a new set of 


Stockton brought out for the holidays by Messrs. Scribner. 



































Copyrighted 1900, R. H. Russell & Co. 


MISS FOTHERINGAY anp CAPTAIN COSTIGAN. 


No reproduction in black and white can do justice to Nicholson's color plates 
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From a border illustration of Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Ver 
M. H. Squire. R.H. Russell & Co., publishers. 
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The present album 
from which the Thackerayan characters above are drawn, institutes a new departure in Nicholson's art, in its 
feeling after the expression of form through the use of half tints. As in earlier work this one is dene in tints 
of black, red and yellow. The album is from the press of R. H. Russell & Co. 
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Copyrighted 1900, R. H. Russell & Co. 


illustrated by E. 
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‘ JULES anp PHENE, 





This plate, chosen from Browning's Pippa Passes, is one of a series of drawings py Miss Margaret 
Armstrong, whose decorative treatment is peculiarly well represented, as also her unusual qualities in the 
study of draperies. Dodd, Mead & Co. 























Copyright, 1900, by Arthur 1. Ager. 








The service past, around the pious man 

With ready zeal each honest rustic ran 

E’en children followed with endearing wilt 

And plucked his gown to share the good man’s smile. 


The above reproduction, made especially for Current Literature, is from the Wakefield Edition 
de Luxe of the works of Oliver Goldsmith. The artist is Arthur I. Keller, whose earlier work is known 
to all readers of Short Stories. Keller is one of the most versatile of the younger set of American 


Illustrators. He contributes a number of examples to this edition of Goldsmith, which is in 12 royal octavo 


volumes, limited to 350 sets, and brought out by Harper Bros., by subscription only. 




















Copyrighted 1909, Harper & Bros 
THE EXECUTION OF EGMONT. 


From a limited edition of the writings of John Lothrop Motley, in 17 volumes, octavo. 


the 14 photogravure frontpieces, and is by A. I. Keller. Others are by Howard Pyle, F. 


Thulstrup, F. du Mond and other American artists. 


This is one of 
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Copyrighted 1900, bv the Century Co. By permission of the owner, Ludovic Halev) 3 


GEORGE BIZET, CoOMposeER. 


Following their successes in the dictionary and cyclopedia field the Century Co. are bringing out a 
library of music, containing some 1500 pages of music, selected by Ignace Paderewski. We are able to 
give, herewith, one of its many illustrations. This is peculiarly interesting as it is the first publication 
of this portrait of Bizet. The picture was painted by Scellier, who won the prix de Rome for painting 
in the same year that Bizet won his prize for music. 
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ANDREW LANG. 


(See Living English Poets, page 652.) 




















